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PUBLISHER'S PREFACE 

The Brookline Press wishes to thank our public-spirited residents, men and women, 
without whose generous co-operation this work could not have been published. We 
have endeavored to make not only an exhaustive history of the town, but to present a 
contemporary view as well. It would be, of course, impossible in any one volume to 
publish the portraits and sketches of every citizen who has furthered the progress of 
Brookline, but we feel that those which do appear are representative of many who 
are not included. 



Brookline, December, 1906. 
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BROOKLINE 



THE RICHEST TOWN IN THE WORLD. 



THERE are only six cities and no in- 
dividual towns in the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts with a larger tax list 
than the town of Brookline. The town 
of Milton is the only one approaching it in the 
value of its taxable property , and the relative value 
on the tax lists of the two towns is as $65,- 
000,000 is to $20,000,000. Watertown, West- 
field, Dedham, Manchester, Framingham, Ply- 
mouth, Falmouth, Weymouth, Natick, Attleboro, 
Marblehead and Amesbury, all delightful colonial 
towns, each bring to the Commonwealth a tax in- 
come of less than one tenth the amount contri- 
buted by Brookline. 

When the town of Brookline was born on No- 
vember 13, 1705, Massachusetts had over sixty 
towns in her family ranging in age from one to 
eighty-five years. The same form of town govern- 
ment inaugurated at the birth of each has been 
preserved by Brookline and carried out in the 
town meetings of each year. The officers taking 
part in the celebration of the two hundredth 
anniversary of Brookline's birth, November 13, 
1905, were elected to office and performed the 
same functions as did those chosen in 1705 to 
stand sponsors to the infant town. The voting 
list of the town has increased to 4,300 and the 
limits of the town include the villages of Cottage 
Farm, liongwood and Reservoir Station. Its 
population at the time of the celebration of its 
*wo hundredth birthday numbered over 23,000. 

Brookline is unique, as a Massachusetts town, 
in that scarcely any manufacturing is done within 
its limits, the only exception being electric motors 
and philosophical instruments. Its wealth and 
importance is due mainly to its natural and ac- 
quired beauty, and its healthfulness as a residen- 
tial town. The private fortunes of its inhabi- 
tants furnish the means for its multiplying wealth 
of attractions as a place of suburban residence, 
and unlike most Massachusett-s towns, no rich 
corporations are sheltered within its borders. 



To see Brookline toSdvantage the visitor to Bos- 
ton and its suburbs must take ^ carriage or auto- 
mobile, passing from the Back Bay, by way of the 
Fenway, within its gates, and through its quiet 
and beautiful shaded streets, avenues and boule- 
vards, over perfectly constructed roads, along 
circuitous routes, gradually rising to the summit 
of its beautiful hills. There is shade, seclusion, 
comfort in every mile of the drive. Back from 
the roads on every available building site and 
dotting the hillsides slopes are innumerable private 
dwellings. Each home has an extended view, 
unobstructed by its neighbor and separated from 
it by no defined boundary*line. You now have a 
commanding view of the beautiful cities and 
towns contiguous to Boston, as they lie at your 
feet or cover the hills of the surrounding neighbor- 
hood. The beautiful Charles River winds its way 
between the hills, and the best examples of modern 
residential architecture are exhibited in elegant 
and princely residences, many with extended 
parks and all with ample grounds laid out and 
beautified by the applied art of the most skilled 
landscape architects of the world. To add to the, 
chym, a welcome is extended by the hospitable 
host or hostess of these beautiful parks and 
grounds to the stranger visitors, who are through 
this courtesy enabled to visit more at their leisure 
the copies of the world-renowned gardens, conserva- 
tories and parks of the old world, touched up by 
the modernized skill of the landscape artist, who 
has adapted the old to the new and added many 
examples of wealth, in shrub, tree, fruit and flow- 
ers to the grounds and conservatories, not found 
in the best examples of England, France, Ger- 
many or Italy. In this way Brookline is always 
able to maintain the reputation for hospitality, 
accorded to Boston, in enabling the stranger 
within its gates to view the best examples of 
modern home environments, as well as the places 
of historic interest, and the museums and libra- 
ries of art and literature preserved and exposed to 
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'view and use in and about the modern Athens. 
It is hard to find an uninteresting locality with- 
in its borders. 

It is the purpose of this work, dedicated to the 
men and women who founded, progressed and 
idealized this banner suburban town of the great 
city of Boston and state of Massachusetts, to 
trace, as we are passing the two hundredth mile- 
stone on the journey toward perfection, the his- 
tory of this evolution, and through the lives of the 
men who wrought this great work, to show to the 
world the power that intelligently directed effort, 
applieii to a definite purpose, can exert in the 
direction of making beautiful the suburban 
towns of great cities. 

QDUtical and Territorial Qiaracten 

The town of Brookline has several unique dis- 
tinctions. It is said to be the richest town in the 
United States, the best governed and the most 
beautiful. Geographically, it is a part of the 
territory of the metropoUtan city of Boston, and 
to all intents •and purposes of conmiunity and 
social life it is as much an integral part of that 
city as any other section within the same radius. 
UnUke any other near-by suburb of Boston; 
however, while it has a population larger and more 
dense than many Massachusetts cities, it is an in- 
dependent town, governing itself under the forms 
of the old New England town meeting, inherited 
from our Germanic ancestors. It is, moreover, 
so well governed, — or perhaps the better word to 
use would be. Administered — that in these da3r8 
when there is so much said, and proved, in regard 
to corrupt practices existing in cities, it is remark- 
able for the cleanness and efficiency with which 
its business has been conducted. This is largely 
due to the fact that its people have applied mod- 
ern ideas to the town meeting principle; have 
conducted their gatherings as orderly assemblies, 
and prevented the intrusion of unauthorized 
persons or any mob-Uke tactics; and while dele- 
gating authority to the competent and instructed 
for administration and investigation, have al- 
ways retained in their own hands the ultimate 
decision of public questions. This is the referen- 
dum in actual operation; while the projection of 
any public question into the arena of debate in 
town meetings is obviously easy, so that here is 
the principle of the initiative, also in operation. 



The result has been that the money of the town 
has been well expended in administration and in 
public improvements; and the latter have so 
added to and developed the natural features of the 
territory that today the town in its length and 
breadth has few equals and no superiors in New 
England for beauty and picturesqueness in its 
residence localities, which constitute the greater 
part of its area. 

Situated southwest of the central part of the 
original peninsula on which the old town and 
city of Boston is located, the town of Brookline 
approaches in its nearest part to but little more 
than two miles in a direct line from the State 
House, while its most remote boundary is only a 
little over six miles away. The territory is ol>- 
long in shape, between three and four miles in 
length by about a mile and a half wide, containing 
an area of about six square miles, and is a rolling 
country with many hills, the highest in the west- 
ern part rising to between three and four hundred 
feet above tide water. On the east, the territory 
is bounded by the Charles River, which was 
originally the town boundary, but in order to pro- 
vide for the extension of Commonwealth Avenue 
at the time of the Back Bay improvements, a 
strip along the river was ceded to Boston. On 
the southeast, between Brookline and Roxbury, 
was a narrow and shallow tidal estuary, known as 
Muddy River, or brook, into which a fresh water 
brook flowed, and in turn Muddy River debouched 
into the Back Bay, as the shallow tidal basin be- 
tween Brookline and the Boston peninsula was 
named. The shores of Muddy River and the Back 
Bay were low lying salt marshes, and on the 
Brookline side they were backed by meadow land 
suitable for grazing and farming purposes. This 
substantially was the physical condition of the 
section of country now constituting the town of 
BrookHne, at the time of the settlement of Boston 
and long afterward. It was a beautiful, pictures- 
que, hilly region, bordered by fertile meadows, 
and they in turn faced by salt marshes and the 
tidal river and basin, the latter separating the 
region from the town of Boston, so that in order to 
reach the locality by land a long detour had to be 
ma<le around the head of the river. The locality 
and the village which sprang up here took its 
name from the tidal river, and until the incorpora- 
tion of the town was known by the name of Muddy 
River. 
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Historical Perspective of the Town^ 

Brookline is part and parcel of Boston, histori- 
cally. Her early inhabitants and landholders 
were citizens of Boston, and for seventy-five 
years the region was a part of the town of Boston. 
Consequently Brookline, as an integral part of old 
Boston, has an heritage in its splendid history 
which it shares equally with all the surrounding 
country. The early history of Boston is the most 



council and in action. Its history leads out to and 
largely includes that of the whole of New England, 
and it has been the germinating point of a large 
section of American life. The influences in the 
domains of literature and art diverging from Bos- 
ton have been and are greater than from any 
other American city. Talented sons of the old 
Bay State have from many standpoints, in sober 
prose, in stately orations, in graceful poetry, in 
tales, stories and novels, pictured forth on the 
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interesting of that of any American city. Here 
the influence of the Puritans and the Pilgrims 
was concentrated, and from here all the northern 
English colonies received their chief impetus. 
Although settled ten years after Plymouth, Bos- 
ton early became the central colony, the head- 
quarters from which settlers went forth to found 
new homes in the wilderness, and its influence has 
always been paramount in New England both in 



screen of time all phases of its ancient and modern 
life. The dry facts of its history can be studied 
in many ancient chronicles and records, as w-ell as 
in reliable and comprehensive modern histories, 
while the stories and novels of Hawthorne bring up 
before the mental vision with startling distinctness 
the very texture of the sombre life of the Puritans. 
The achievements of the Forefathers, both in the 
early settlements and at the Revolution, have been 
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fittingly eulogized in noble orations on num- 
erous occasions by Webster, by Everett, by 
Quincy, by Winthrop, and others, while the 
legends of the Red Men, the traditions and stories 
of the settlers, and the aspirations of the people, 
have been grandly voiced by the poetry of Long- 
fellow, of Lowell, of Holmes, and of Whittier. 
The more recent life of the community has found 
able delineatoi-s in the pages of Howells, James, 
Robert Grant, Edward Bellamy, Louisa M. Alcott, 
Arlo Bates, and a host of others. With such a 
histor}^ and such historians, the life of Boston past 
and present, is an open book, accessible not only 
to the student but to all. 



first located on the neighboring shores, the name 
Trimountain, subsequently contracted to Tremont. 
The English emigrants who had come to the 
New World under the guidance of John Winthrop, 
first pitched on Charlestown as a place for their 
homes; but, it is said by some, finding that water 
was scarce there, on the invitation of Blackstone 
they went over to Shawmut, as the Indians and 
JMackstone named the peninsula, and settled 
there, the transfer being made on the 7th of Sep- 
tember, 1630, and the name Boston given to the 
settlement, by order of the court held at Charles- 
town on that date. This name was chosen in 
memory of Boston, England, the former home of 
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The first white inhabitant of Boston was an 
English clergyman named William Blackstone, 
who had been living there some years before 1630, 
and had a house and garden with fruit trees. The 
territory was a pear shaped peninsula, connected 
with the mainland at the south by a narrow neck 
a mile long, and so low that it was sometimes 
submerged by the tide. The narrowest part was 
near the junction of the present Dover and Wash- 
ington streets. In extent the original peninsula 
was about two miles long by one broad, and con- 
tained 783 acres. It was distinguished by three 
hills, which earned for it from the settlers who had 



some of the colonists, and especially of Mr. Isaac 
Johnson, whose wife, the lady Arabella, died in 
Salem before their house could be built in Boston, 
and the husband survived her only a few weeks, 
his body being the first interred in King's Chapel 
Burying Ground. The name ''Boston" is a con- 
traction of Botolph's town. The English Boston, 
in Lincolnshire, was founded in 650 by 8t. Bo- 
tolph, a pious Saxon, and contains at present 
about fifteen thousand inhabitants. The princi- 
pal building is St. Botolph's church, built in 1309. 
It is a mammoth edifice, and has a tower 300 feet 
high, which can be seen forty miles at sea. The 
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Rev. John Cotton, the second minister of the 
First Church in Boston, and the most famous of 
the early Boston preachers, was vicar of St. Bo- 
tolph's for twenty years. The first grant of land 
at Muddy River appears by the early records to 
have been made to Mr. Cotton, and his farm or 
*' planting ground" included a large part of the 
land occupied by the original village of Muddy 
River. 

William Blackstone sold all the peninsula of 
Shawmut to Winthrop and his associates, except 
six acres where his house stood, for thirty pounds. 
Blackstone's home lot extended from the top of 
Beacon Street to the Charles River, and included 



Mr. Blackstone, in regard to a "rate of thirty 
pounds," probably the price paid to him for his 
land. At the time of ''the great allotments at 
Muddy River,*' to the inhabitants of Boston, 
January 8, 1637, ''Mr. William Blackstone'' re- 
ceived the forty-third allotment, which is de- 
scribed as follows: "P'ifteen acres bounded on 
the southeast with Thomas Wardall extending 
itself eighty rods in length to the southwest and 
northeast and on Robert Titus to the northwest. ' 
It was probably before this date that Blackstone 
removed to Study Hill, as no further mention of 
him is found in the records. He received this 
allotment at Muddy River as of right because of 
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the land through which Beacon and Mt. Vernon 
streets now run, and his house is supposed to have 
been in the neighborhood of the present Louisburg 
Square. He did not continue to live in Boston. 
Soon he tired of his neighbors, and removed to 
Study Hill on the Blackstone River (named 
after him), within the Hmits of the present village 
of Lonsdale, R. I., w^here he lived an isolated 
Ufe, varied by occasional visits to Boston, or to 
Roger Williams at Providence, until his death in 
1675, at the age of eighty years. The first 
reference in the Boston records to Muddy River, 
November 10, 1634, also contains a reference to 



his ownership of land in Boston. The greatest of 
the early Boston preachers. Rev. John Cotton, 
and the first settler on the Boston peninsula, 
William Blackstone, were thus among the original 
landholders at Muddy River, and are consequently 
connected historically with the genesis of the town. 
John Winthrop, the leader of the immigrants 
who settled at Boston, was elected by the people 
themselves in "General Court assembled" as the 
governor of the colony. He had also been ap- 
pointed governor by the land company under 
whose auspices the settlements at Salem had been 
begun by Endicott in 1628. This company had 
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obtained a charter dated March 4, 1628-9, for the 
''Plantation in Massachusetts Bay in New Eng- 
land, ' ' and Winthrop was the first governor under 
this charter to exercise authority in New England. 
The charter was not very explicit, but the colo- 
nists gave it a liberal interpretation, assuming 
powers not granted by its terms, and practically 
governed themselves under its authority, while 
still stretching its limits. 

Between 1630 and 1640 twenty thousand per- 
sons arrived from England, and during this period 
the colonies on Rhode Island and at Providence, 
and those in Connecticut, were formed by compa- 



Massachusetts Bay, New Hampshire and Maine, 
and the Narragansett Country or King's Province. 
Sir Edmund Andros succeeded Dudley in Decem- 
ber of the same year, and exercised his authority 
in Boston in a very t^^rannical manner. When 
the rumor of the English re\'olution of 1688 and 
the accession of the Prince of Orange to the throne 
reached Boston in the spring of 1689, the people 
rose in rebellion, deposed Andros and put him in 
prison, and then instituted a provisional govern- 
ment under the old charter officers. 

A new charter was received and put in operation 
in 1692, constituting Massachusetts a royal pro- 
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nies of the English, who either went willingly or 
were compelled to emigrate because of differences 
in religious opinion. After 1640, immigration 
dwindled, and for years, it is supposed that more 
people returned to England than came from there 
to Boston. 

The restoration of the Stuarts to the English 
throne in 1660 brought trouble to the settlers at 
Boston. Soon there began a series of differences 
with the home government which resulted in the 
abrogation of the charter in 1684. The charter 
government expired with the appointment of Jo- 
seph Dudley in 1686 as President of the Council for 



vince, and the governor was sent from England in- 
stead of being elected by the people as under the 
old charter. At this time Boston had about seven 
thousand inhabitants. This charter continued in 
force down to the time of the Revolution, and the 
colony was ruled over by eleven royal governors. 
Boston took an especially prominent part in the 
Revolution. Her sons, with the strong instincts 
for liberty which had been nurtured in them by 
their education and association, resisted the aggres- 
sions of the British government. The celebrated 
''Boston Tea Party'' occurred Dec. 16, 1773. 
In 1775 the war really began, with the skirmishes 
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at Lexington and Concord in April of that year. 
The Battle of Bunker Hill occurred June 17th, 
followed by the seige of Boston by the American 
arm}'- under General Washington, and the evacua- 
tion of Boston by the British troops in March, 1 776. 

Genesis and Development of the Town 
Government. 

For seventy-five years, from the settlement in 
1630 to 1705, the territory now comprising the » 
present town of Brookline was a part of the town 
of Boston. The relation it bore to Boston was 



is evidence which apparently shows that it came 
near being annexed to Cambridge. According to 
the colony records for September, 1634, the General 
Court at a session held in Cambridge, ordered 
' ' that the ground about Muddy River belonging to 
Boston, and used by the inhabitants thereof, 
shall hereafter belong to New Town, the wood and 
timber thereof growing and to be growing, to be 
reserved to the inhabitants of Boston; provided, 
and it is the meaning of the court, that if Mr. 
Hooker and the congregation now settled here 
shall remove hence that the ground at Mud- 
dy River shall revert to Boston." The Rev. Mr. 
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graphically and quaintly described by Wood in 
his book ''New England's Prospect,'' in 1675, as 
follows : 

"The inhabitants of Boston for their enlarge- 
ment have taken to themselves farm houses in a 
place called Muddy River, two miles from their 
town, where is good ground, large timber, and 
store of marsh land and meadow. In this place 
they keep their swine and other cattle in the 
summer, whilst corn is on the ground at Boston; 
and bring them to town in the winter. ' ' 

While undoubtedly Muddy River belonged to 
Boston from the first settlement of the town, there 



Hooker and most of his congregation removed to 
Connecticut in the summer of 1636, and according 
to this vote the land reverted to Boston. 

By vote of the governor and council, Dec. 30, 
1639, five hundred acres at Muddy River were re- 
served for ' ' perpetual commonage to the inhabi- 
tants there and the town of Boston." To such an 
extent were these common meadows at Muddy 
River used for the pasturing of cattle that on this 
account the locality likewise became known by 
the name "Boston Commons"; and the early re- 
cords contain regulations as to roadways leading 
to the commons, the maintaining of gates, and the 
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prohibition of waste by the cutting of timber. 
At the same time the land was being allotted to 
inhabitants of Boston, some of whom evidently 
cultivated it or used it for their cattle, whilst 
others, and an increasing number as the years 
went by, built homesteads and settled here. 

The resident inhabitants gradually began to 
wish to control their own affairs independently of 
Boston, largely because of the fact that they 



ty (upon a public hearing of the inhabitants of 
the said Hamlet) shall determine. As also main- 
tain an able reading and writing master there 
from and after that day, and that the inhabitants 
annually meet to choose three men to manage 
their affairs." The inhabitants of Muddy River 
accepted this grant six weeks later, Jan. 19, 1686- 
7, ''at full meeting'' and elected Andrew Gard- 
ner, John White, Jr., and Thomas Stedman as the 
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were so isolated and consequently had interests 
distinct from the parent town. On Dec. 8, 1686, 
in response to their petition to the town of Boston, 
the Provincial Council exempted their paying 
rates to Boston on condition that they maintain 
"their own highways and poor and other public 
charges arising among themselves; and that with- 
in one year next coming they raise a schoolhouse 
in such place as the two next justices of the coun- 



three men to manage their affairs, and Thomas 
Boylston to be town clerk. This was the first 
town meeting. 

March 16, 1689, the Boston town meeting re- 
scinded the vote granting separate government to 
Muddy River, in the following words: 

''Voted that Muddy River inhabitants are not 
discharged from Boston to be a hamlet by them- 
selves, but stand related to Boston as they were 
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before the year 1686." The village in 1698 was, 
however, given the privilege of choosing its own 
assessor, who was "to set with the selectmen" of 
Boston for the making of the rate for Muddy River. 
Thus was recognized the principle that taxation 
and representation must go together. 

The independent spirit in Muddy River con- 
tinued active and the inhabitants continued to 
elect their own village officers, notwithstanding 
the vote of the Boston meeting. In 1700, another 
attempt was made by the inhabitants to secure 
control of their own affairs, as the following extract 
from the records for that vear shows: 



in the town rate, yet for the time to come the select- 
men should rate them in the town tax as the other 
inhabitants and as formerly they used to be. . r ; 

"And for their encouragement, it was voted that 
the selectmen should provide a schoolmaster for 
them, to teach their children to read, write and 
cypher, and order his pay out of the town treasury." 

This action, however, although it practically 
granted a free school to the inhabitants of the hamlet, 
evidently did not satisfy their desire for indepen- 
dence. But no further definite action was taken 
until 1704, when the inhabitants of Muddy River 
presented two petitions to the General Court, the 
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"Upon the petition of the inhabitants of Muddy 
River, to be a district or hamlet separate from the 
townjfor these reasons " following, namely, the re- 
moteness of their situation which renders them 
incapable of enjoying the equal benefit and advan- 
tage with other of the inhabitants of public schools 
for the instruction of their children, relief of their 
poor, and repairing of their highways. 

"Their petition being read and the reasons given 
therein debated, it was voted in the negative, and 
that though they had not for some years been rated 



first of which recited the action which had been 
taken in 1686, and went on to "further humbly pray 
that being grown to a greater number of good settled 
inhabitants we may be allowed a separate village; 
to have selectmen and all other rights belonging to a 
township, which may further encourage us as we may 
be able to settle a minister and other benefits amongst 
us." Hearings were held and delays occurred; 
Boston opposed the separation, strenuously, at these 
hearings and by answers to the petitions. A second 
petition was sent in as follows: 
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*^To his Excellency the Governor, Council and 
Assembly J in General Court convened. 

''The humble petition of the inhabitants of Muddy 
River, showeth, that at a session of this Honorable 
Court held in Boston on the thirteenth of August, 
1704, the said inhabitants exhibited their humble 
petition praying that the said Muddy River might 
be allowed a separate village or peculiar and be 
invested with such powers and rights as they may be 
enabled by themselves to manage the general affairs 
of said place. Which petition has been trans- 
mitted to the selectmen of the town of Boston that 



Benjamin White,- 
Thomas Stedman, 
John Winchester, 
Samuel Aspinwall, 
Eleazer Aspinwall, 
William Sharp, 
Edward Devotion, 
Josiah Winchester, Jr., 
John Ellis, 
John Winchester, 
Thomas Woodward, 
Holland, 



Joseph Gardner, 
Thomas Stedman, Jr., 
John Ackers, 
Joshua Stedman, 
Thomas Gardner, Jr., 
Ralph Shepard, 
Abram Chamberlen, 
Peter Boylstone, 
John Ackers, Jr., 
William Ackers, 
Benjamin White, Jr., 
Caleb Gardner, 




RESIDENCE OF THOMAS B. FITZPATRICK, WINTHROP ROAD. 



they may consider the same, since which your humble 
petitioners not having been informed of any objection 
made by the town of Boston aforesaid, we presume 
that there is no obstruction to our humble request 
made in our petition. 

*' Wherefore we humbly beseech Your Excellency 
that this Honorable Court will be pleased to pro- 
ceed to pass an act for the establishing the said 
place a separate village or peculiar with such powers 
as aforesaid, and your petitioners will ever pray, etc. 
Samuel Sewall, Jr., John Winchester, 

Thomas Gardner, John Devotion, 



Gardner, John Seaver, 

Joseph White, Henry Winchester.'* 

In response to this petition from the ''fathers of 
the hamlet," a grant constituting the community 
an independent village or peculiar was finally passed 
in concurrence November 16, 1705, in the following 
form: 

"Read and ordered that the prayer of this peti- 
tion be granted, and the powers and privileges of 
a township be given to the inhabitants of the land 
commonly known by the name of Muddy River, 
the town to be called Brookline, who are hereby 
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enjoined to build a meeting house and obtain an 
able orthodox minister according to direction of 
the law, to be settled amongst them within the 
space of three years next coming. 

' ' Provided that all common lands belonging to 
the town of Boston lying within the bounds of the 
said Muddy River, not disposed of or allotted out, 
shall remain to the proprietors of said lands." 

The use of the terms ' * a separate village or pe- 
culiar" in the petition has occasioned much com- 
ment. Hon. Robert C. Winthrop in his oration 
at the dedication of the new town hall, Feb. 22, 
1873, thus explains the matter: 



part of Norfolk county in 1793. Its area, accord- 
ing to a survey taken in 1844, was 4,695 acres. 
When the town was incorporated in 1705 probably 
not more than fifty families lived within its limits. 
The signers of the petition numbered only thirty- 
two, but there were only half that number of 
surnames. Undoubtedly these petitioners were 
the most prominent and substantial of the inhabi- 
tants, but that there were many other families 
both the town and other records show. For more 
than a century after its incorporation, however, 
it continued to be a sparsely settled rural com- 
munity, and not until about 1875 did it begin to 




VIEW IN RIVERDALE PARK, NEAR LONGWOOD BRIDGE. 



''A peculiar" was an old English ecclesiastical 
term w^hich stood for a parish exempt from the 
jurisdiction of the ordinary of the diocese, and 
subject only to the metropolitan. But there was 
another signification, for which Dr. Worcester has 
given us the authority of John Milton's glorious 
prose, — ** One's own property." This doubtless 
was the sense in which it was used in the petition. 
Brookline was henceforth to be * 'its own property, 
and to do its own rating and taxing." 

With some slight changes in its boundary lines 
on the east and south, Brookline has, since 1705, 
continued as an independent town. It became a 



have any very notable growth. A comparison of 
the figures of the population from colonial times, 
will clearly illustrate the slow growth in the 
earlier period and the rapid increase in recent 
times. 

1765, 338 1860, 5,164 

1776, 502 1865, 5,262 

1790, 484 1870, 6,650 

1800, 605 1875, 6,675 

1810, 784 1880, 8,057 

1820, 900 1885, 9,196 

1830, 1,043 1890, 12,103 

1840, 1,365 1895, 16,164 
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1850, 2,516 1900, 19,935 

1855, 3,737 1905, 24,500 

After the civil war a movement began in Bos- 
ton for the annexation of the surrounding cities 
and towns. The city of Roxbury to the south- 
ward, was annexed in 1867, the town of Dorches- 
ter in 1869, the city of Charlestown and the towns 
of Brighton and West Roxbury in 1873. In 1870 
an attempt was made to annex 'Howns and parts 



May 16th, of that year, an act was passed provid- 
ing for the annexation of Brookline to Boston, to 
take effect the following January if a majority of 
the voters, on the first Tuesday in October, 1873, 
cast their ballots in favor. The proposition was 
defeated, however, by a vote of 299 in favor to 
707 against. This result was accomplished by 
means of a strenuous agitation conducted by 
some of the most influential citizens of the town, 




MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 



of towns lying within six miles of the city hall of 
the city of Boston, on the southerly side of Charles 
River. ' ' These included the towns of Brighton, 
Brookline, and West Roxbury. This attempt was 
not successful as to any of these three towns. In 
1872 the question of the annexation of Brookline 
was brought up on the petition of some of her own 
citizens, but the project was again defeated. The 
real struggle, however, began in 1873, when on 



including T. P. Chandler, Augustus Lowell, Igna- 
tius Sargent, John L. Gardner, Amos A. Law- 
rence, Robert Amory, T. E. Francis, James S. 
Amory, John C. Abbott, Isaac Taylor, A. 1). 
Chandler, and others, and the outcome demon- 
strated that they had worked hard and effectively. 
Although defeated, the advocates of annexa- 
tion persisted, and further attempts were made in 
1875, 1876, and 1879, but in no instance in these 
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years did the project get beyond hearings before 
legislative committees. During this period the 
leader of the opposition to annexation was Alfred 
D. Chandler, Esq., a prominent lawyer, who had 
taken an active part in the legal proceedings 
against the act of 1873. Mr. Chandler appeared 
before the legislative conmiittee in 1879 and de- 
monstrated that the petitioners in favor of annex- 
ation represented only about seven per cent of the 
valuation of the town, and of the 333 petitioners 
only 210 were legal voters. A test vote was 
taken in Brookline in the spring of 1880, which 



independence of Brookline. In 1880 West Rox- 
bury exceeded Brookline in valuation. At pre- 
sent Brookline exceeds in valuation Brighton and 
West Roxbury combined. 

Since 1880 no further attempts have been made 
CO bring Brookline into the jurisdiction of Boston. 
Although almost surrounded by the annexed 
territory of Boston, and being in reality part and 
parcel of the metropolitan district, Brookline has 
during the past quarter century made greater 
gains in population and wealth than any other 
section of the metropolitan territory. In the 




PIMPING STATION. 



resulted in 541 votes against annexation and 272 
votes in its favor. The legislative committee re- 
ported against annexation, and the report was 
accepted by the legislature. 

Brookline has since 1880 increased in population 
and wealth much more rapidly than West Rox- 
bury and Brighton, which were annexed to Bos- 
ton in 1873, and it is the settled belief of many of 
the Brookline people and of students of the si« na- 
tion that this result is mainly due to the political 



opinion of many of her own citizens and of stu- 
dents of municipal affairs, these results are due to 
her admirable town government, which has made 
possible a policy of public improvement superior 
in administration and consequent results to that 
practiced in any neighboring localities. These 
points of superiority in Brookline's government are 
three, and may be summarized as follows: 

First. — There is no '* Legislative Government," 
the chief officers are five "selectmen," who have 
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only administrative powers, the ultimate decision 
of all questions resting with the voters in town 
meeting. In this respect Brookline is only in line 
with other towns; but perhaps the crux of the 
whole question of local government is in this very 
point, namely that while it is safe to delegate ad- 
ministrative functions, it is suicidal to delegate 
legislative functions or powers. 

Second. — Brookline has done away with the old 
rough and ready methods of the ordinary rural 
town meeting, and has superseded them by an 
orderly method following the lines of the Austra- 
han ballot system. The following quotation from 
an admirable article in the New England Maga- 



of voters, at the entrance door to the hall; and no 
person, except reporters, is allowed upon the floor 
of the hall unless known to the oflScers as a voter 
and his name is on the check list. The gallery is 
reserved for spectators. The immediate effect "bf 
this rule was a diminution in attendance, but with 
a higher appreciation among those admtited of the 
privilege of voting at such meetings. The growth 
of the town has made this precaution absolutely 
necessary, as the legitimate attendance during 
debates is now at times 500 or 600, though the 
ordinary number is 150 to 250, and the amounts 
appropriated will foot up hundreds of thousands 
of dollars in a single meeting." 
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zine for August 1893, by Albert D. Chandler, 
clearly presents this point : 

' ' Brookline takes precaution at the very thres- 
hold of a town meeting to secure an honest vote. 
The population is mixed; the voters are from 
among all classes and various nationalities; the 
town hall is not far from the city line of Boston; 
across that line are many saloons. It was at one 
time found that when large appropriations were 
under discussion, especially for labor, strangers 
from over the line, as wtU as local non-voters, 
would attend the town meetings and influence the 
votes. To correct this, the town now adopts the 
plan of having several policemen, with a check list 



Third. — Prolonged deliberation and acute and 
penetrating research are not expected from the 
voters at the town meeting, but intricate matters 
are referred to a committee of twenty, appointed 
by the moderator, who study the questions, and 
report to an adjourned meeting usually two weeks 
later, when the voters take action. Mr. Chandler 
has the following to say about this point : 

' 'The work of the committee of twenty is not so 
much to abridge the right of debate in town 
meeting as to give an additional assurance to the 
taxpayers that the recommendations of town 
officials as to the sums of money to be appropri- 
ated are reasonable. Valuable time is in fact thus 
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saved in town meeting, while the statute right to be 
heard is not lost. The citizens would resent any 
starchamber methods. The value of this super- 
vising work of the committee may be appreciated 
from the fact that after the election of the officers 
for the year, the entire business of the annual 
town meeting in 1893, resulting in the appropria- 
tion of nearly $870,000 under about 65 items, was 
completed satisfactorily in about two and a half 
hours, which included also the time given to de- 
bating certain articles on which iio appropriations 
of money were made.'' 

Under the operation of these modern adapta- 
tions of the town meeting method of government, 
Brookline has been enabled to develop her schools. 



of the remarkable features of these achievements 
has been that they have been accomplished at 
relatively or proportionately smaller cost than in 
other communities as the rate of taxation, in 1897, 
of only $12.40 per $1,000, and in 1906, of only 
$12.00 clearly demonstrates. The public improve- 
ments which have added most to the beauty of the 
towns are: The construction of Beacon Street 
Parkway, and the laying out of the shores and 
waters of Muddy River into a beautiful parkway. 
Both these projects were carried out liberally, and 
enormously enhanced values in their vicinity and 
throughout the town. The general policy as to 
streets and highways has also had much to do with 
the town's development, as the town meetings 
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her fire department, her water supply, her sani- 
tary system, her parks and her highways, on much 
broader and more effective lines than neighboring 
localities. Her citizens, having full opportunity 
to suggest and discuss public improvements, 
have projected and carried them out on such a 
comprehensive scale that the natural beauties of 
the town have been thereby greatly enhanced, 
with the effect that l%rge numbers of people have 
been constantly attracted to the town as a place of 
residence, thereby increasing the population and 
valuation in a much greater ratio than in similar 
localities equally well situated physically, but 
whose affairs are not as well administered. One 



have acted in a very liberal and progressive way, 
carefully looking out for the public interest and 
preventing private selfishness, so that today a 
large portion of the town is like a well-kept park. 

Such a showing for a populous town, which now 
has a greater valuation than Boston had when it 
became a city in 1822, is remarkable in these days 
when so much can be said truthfully of the exist- 
ence of corruption in our large cities. Municipal 
government is a failure in many instances in the 
United States, judged from the standpoints of 
efficiency and honesty; but here is a community 
of a metropolitan character, so well administered 
that no suspicion of graft is entertained by anyone, 
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while the evident outcome is a tried efficiency in 
administration which excites surprise and admi- 
ration. These results are not due to the fact that 
Brookline's population is different in composition 
to neighboring communities, because such is not 
true. According to the census of 1900, between 
50 and 60 per cent, of the voters paid a poll tax 
only and '*a preponderating democracy, blended 
with plutocracy and aristocracy, as illustrated by 
its town meeting system, has been and is trium- 
phant.'' The conclusion of this matter, as to the 
government and political situation in Brookhne, 
cannot be better expressed than by a quotation 
from a recent lecture by Mr. Chandler: 



the poll tax payers and small property owners, 
than by a few plutocrats or by men of exceptional 
talent. 

*'In Massachusetts you must look elsewhere 
than at Brookline for a leading instance of pluto- 
cracy in municipal administration. 

"Numerically, in Brookhne, most of its wealth 
is in the hands of men whose incomes vary from, 
we will say, $600 to $6,000 a year, while the legal 
voters in Brookline who pay only a poll tax were 
at the last census (1900) in the majority, being 54 
per cent, of the whole number of voters. More- 
over, some $20,000,000 — nearly one-fourth — of 
the locally taxetl property in Brookline, is owned 
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'*To the usual assumption that Brookhne is a 
homogeneous community, peculiar to itself, con- 
trolled by an educated plutocracy ; is exempt from 
administrative trials, and is exposed to no labor 
questions and to no disturbing isms, so that its 
example offers little cheer to other municipalities, 
it should be said : That such views are far from 
sound, because the real situation in Brookline, 
emphasized more and more each year, offers a 
stimulating precedent, its population being de- 
cidedly mixed, with a large laboring element, and 
its aggregate wealth being controlled for the pur- 
poses of taxation rather by the average man, by 



by non-residents who cannot vote in the town. 
Much property in Brookhne is owned by women 
who cannot vote on appropriations; and probably 
a preponderating area of the town's larger taxable 
asset — real estate — is partially or wholly unpro- 
ductive. ' ' 

The town boundaries of Brookhne on the north 
and- west have been changed but httle. since they 
were originally laid out; but the lines between 
Brookline and Boston and Roxbury have been 
adjusted several times. Between^ Cambridge and 
Brookline the greater part of the present boundary 
was fixed in 1640; the only change made resulting 
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from the annexation of the strip bordering the 
Charies River to Boston, in order to provide for the 
improvement of Brighton Avenue now Common- 
wealth Avenue. According to Miss Woods ''the 
old boundary line of the town on the side next to 
Roxbury, came down what has until recently been 
called Village Iiane,from the direction of Chestnut 
street. The line crossed the street at the present 
entrance of Pearl street, and all the rest of the 
village below it was in Roxbury. The line follow- 
ed the brook, now the sewer, and then all the 
\vindingsand turnings of Muddy River, till it met 
the corners of Boston and Cambridge in the chan- 
nel.' ' When Brookline Avenue was built a person 
going from the corner, by the gas works, to the 



parkway from Washington Street west to Chestnut 
Street, and back to Village Lane, High Street and 
Jamaica Road. There seems to have been sonie 
misunderstanding as to this area lying on the west 
side of Muddy River, and which was still within 
the bounds of Roxbury. Dr. Pierce explains the 
matter in the appendix to his historical discourse 
of Nov. 24, 1805, as follows: 

"It is a common traditi(m that, previously to 
the incorporation of Brookline, the eastern bound- 
ary of this place was Muddy River to its source; 
and that when this town was incorporated, 
through the influence of (lov. Dudley in favor of 
Roxbury, where he lived, the boundary was 
moved back from Muddy River, where it ought to 
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junction, would go in and out of Roxbury eight 
times. "A large part of the Punch Bowl village 
was consequently in Roxbury originally, and the 
tavern was just within the Brookline line. The 
boundary between Boston and Brookline was de- 
fined in 1825, and was then the centre oflhe chan- 
nel of the Charles River, then across the mill dam 
into the Back Bay, and on to the mouth of Muddy 
River, "where the respective boundaries of Bos- 
ton, Brookline and Roxbury '\ were said to "meet 
each other. ' ' In February, 1844, that part of the 
old village which was in Roxbur>', was annexed to 
Brookline, and this addition substantially in- 
cluded the region extending along the present 



be, to the brook which now forms it. But when a 
man is unpopular, nothing is more common than 
to allege against him charges which cannot be 
supported. By old deeds in possession of those 
who now live between Muddy River and Brookline, 
it appears that the territory between these two 
places was known by the name of Roxbury Pre- 
cinct long before the incorporation of Brookline. 
This precinct is in repeated instances said to be 
bounded on the east by Muddy River. In an old 
deed of eighteen acres, given in 1675, twenty- 
seven years before Gov. Dudley came to the chair, 
this land is said to be in Roxbury, and to be 
bounded on the northwest by the dividing line 
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which separates Roxbury from Boston. From 
the land described, this line is known to run up the 
lane which passes by the engine house, in a south- 
westerly direction, and which is now (1805) the 
boundary between Roxbury and Brookline. ' ' 

In 1870 the low lying and marsh lands at the end 
of the old mill dam, where the three Mill Dam 
Roads converged, namely. Beacon Street, Brook- 
line Avenue and Brighton Avenue (now Common- 
wealth Avenue), were annexed to Boston in order 
to facilitate the street and park improvements. 
This boundary was readjusted in 1872, largely for 
sanitary reasons, so that Brookline might improve 
its sewer system and erect a dam and tide gate at 



within a few rods, we pass alternately into Rox- 
bury and Brookhne, eight times.'' The further 
side of Commonwealth Avenue (then Brighton 
Avenue), between that highway and the Charles 
River w^as annexed to Boston by an act of the 
legislature which went into effect May 8, 1874, 
largely in order to give to Boston a connection 
with Brighton, which had been annexed to it the 
year before. The southern line of the avenue was 
made the boundary Hne, May 27, 1890, in order to 
provide for park improvements, the boundary 
between Boston and Brookline was readjusted and 
defined along the parkway from St. Mary's Street 
to Chestnut Street. 
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the mouth of Muddy River, and the present line 
was then estabUshed at the easterly side of St. 
Mary's Street, while the alignment of 1870 had 
left the line on the westerly side of that street. 
The readjustment of 1872 followed the Une of 
Muddy River from Washington Street to the 
mouth of the river, and thereby the crooked lines 
to which Dr. Pierce referred in his discourse at the 
opening of the town hall in 1845, were then 
straightened out. He said: *'As the boundary 
between Brookline and Roxbury is now consti- 
tuted, it is somewhat amusing, that, on entering 
the Brookline Avenue, toward the main dam, 



Brookline has probably accomplished more for 
the money spent by the town than any other town 
or city in the commonwealth of Massachusetts, or 
indeed in the United States. The citizens have 
obtained the worth of their money to a much 
greater extent than elsewhere. This result is un- 
doubtedly due to the efficiency of the town govern- 
ment, as compared with other similar governments, 
and with city governments, in the state. All the 
great improvements, including the parkway, 
Beacon Street widening, the construction and 
m.aintenance of the best description of roadways 
throughout the town, the erection of schoolhouses 
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and public buildings, and the purchase and main- 
tenance of playgrounds and parks, in addition to 
the extension and completion of the water and 
sewer systems, have all been accomplished with a 
very small tax rate, relatively. The town meet- 
ing has expended the public money judiciously and 
economically, but generously and wisely, with the 
result that a constant increase in valuation oc- 
curred, so that these expenditures became in effect 
investments which brought a good return in wealth 
and population. The most notable instance of this 
was in the case of the Beacon Street widening, 
when in a few years the valuation increased be- 
tween four and five millions of dollars and the 



over a million and a half, leaving the excess of as- 
sets over liabilities of between four and three quar- 
ters and five million dollars. The income of the 
town from all sources in 1905-6 was $1,982,173.00 
against $12,253.01 in 1850. The present valua- 
tion ( 1905-6) of the town is : Real estate, $63,095,- 
900; Personal estate, $27,756,500; total, $90,- 
852,400; rate, $12 per $1,000. 

From 1790 to 1830 the town increased in popu- 
lation at a normal ratio of from 20 to 25 per cent, 
every ten years. From 1830 to 1840, the in- 
crease was slightly greater, and during each of 
the next two decades the population almost 
doubled. P>om 1860 to 1865, during the civil 
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population in the same period almost thirty-three 
per cent. Since 1875, when this era of improve- 
ment may be said to have definitely begun to get 
headway, the population has increased fourfold, 
from 6,675 in that year to24,500in 1905, while the 
valuation during this same period increased at 
about the same ratio. At present, 1905, the assets 
of the town of a tangible character, including the 
town hall, schoolhouses, firestations, and other pub- 
lic buildings, in addition to the public parks and 
play grounds, have a value of over four million 
dollars, while the water works, sewers, and other 
property amount to two and a half millions more. 
On the other hand, the debt amounts to but a little 



war, only 98 were added to the number of inhabi- 
tants; but in the next five years there was an in- 
crease of 25 per cent. Then there came another 
period of stagnation, from 1870 to 1875, when 
only 25 persons were added to the population. 
This is probably accounted for l)y the fact that this 
period was the time when uncertainty prevailed 
as to whether or not the town would be annexed 
to Boston, and also, partly because of this uncer- 
tainty, no improvements were definitely projected 
but were inchoate and embryonic. After 1875, 
however, the new order of things began. Brookline 
then being certain of her status, began the improve- 
ments which have made the town what it is today. 
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Physical Evolution of the Territory of 
Brookline. 

The neighborhood of Muddy River undoubtedly 
presented to the view of the first settlers at Boston 
a beautiful prospect of forest-clad hills behind 
smiling meadows. Two miles westward across 
the salt marshes and waters of the Back Bay the 
present town of Brookline filled the landscape in 
the background, the conspicuous features being 



route followed the present line of Washington 
Street, through Roxbury Street to Roxbury 
Crossing, and thence by Tremont Street and 
Huntington Avenue to the present parkway 
bridge at Brookline village. 

According to the Massachusetts Colony Records 
at a court holden in Boston, August 6th, 1633, 
"it was agreed that there shall be a sufficient 
cart bridge made in some convenient place over 
Muddy River.'' At a general Court held at Cam- 
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Babcock's and Corey's hills on the left and Aspin- 
wall and Fisher's hills slightly to the southward. 
The Charles River bounded the territory on the 
northeast, on the east the whole wddth of the Back 
Bay intervened between it and the peninsula of 
Boston, while the Muddy River with its marshes 
meandered along the southeast frontier. To reach 
it from Boston a long detour of more than four 
miles, over the neck, around the Back Bay, and 
the head of the river, was necessary ; and the 



bridge, March 4, 1634-5, it was ''ordered, that Mr. 
Rich, Dumer and John Johnson shall build a 
sufficient cart bridge over Muddy River before the 
next General Court,'- and that Boston, Roxbury, 
Dorchester, Watertown and Cambridge shall 
equally contribute to its cost. This is supposed 
to have been built on the site of the present bridge. 
According to the Boston records, on Oct. 26, 1640, 
William Colborn, Jacob Eliott and Peter Oliver 
were detailed to see to the building of a bridge at 
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Muddy River. Undoubtedly the reason why the 
cost of the first bridge was assessed on all the 
surrounding towns, was because of the fact that it 
formed the connecting link or converging point for 
all the early roads connecting those towns. 

Evidently between 1635 and 1640 the village 
at Muddy River had its origin, as the principal 
allotment of land was made during this period of 
five years. Who settled here and who did not, of 
the Boston men who had land allotted to them at 
this time, it is impossible to say definitely, but 
probably only a few erected houses and transferred 
their dwelling places from Boston here. It is cer- 
tain that only a very small and scattered village 
grew up; but it probably was established im- 



One thing which contributed to the growth of 
the village was the fact that it was situated at a 
central point — at the natural parting of the ways 
to the adjoining towns, as is evidenced by the 
circumstances connected with the early building 
of the bridge. Two of the men who were appoint- 
ed to see that a bridge was built, William Colbom 
and Jacob EHott, and who were evidently '* first- 
comers, *' were on March 30, 1640, ** appointed to 
lay out the highways at Muddy River towards 
Cambridge. ' ' This is the first record in reference 
to the laying out of a road, March 27, 1654. '' Mr. 
William Davis, and Mr. Peter Oliver, John White 
and Peter AspinwalF' were *' chosen to join with 
Cambridge to lay out a highway through Muddy 
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mediately after the principal allotment was made 
in 1637, and grew very slowly after that time. It 
was in fact, a community settlement, as were all 
the English settlements at that time — by a com- 
pany of people who had been previously associated 
and who considered themselves bound to each 
other much closer in religious and social fellow- 
ship than can be conceived today. In 1679 the 
number of men Hving in Muddy River who took 
the oath of allegiance, was only 64, representing 
but little over forty families. In 1705, when the 
place became an independent town — * ' a separate 
village or peculiar,'* — it is said there were only 
fifty families in its limits. 



River to Cambridge." William Colborn and 
Jacob Eliott, with Mr. William Paddy and Pet^r 
Oliver, were directed to lay out a highway to 
Wat^rtown mill, April 30, 1657. On the 2l8t of 
May of that year, it is recorded, this road, proba- 
bly the present Washington Street, was laid out 
by this committee aided by committees from 
Watertown and Cambridge, **four rods in breadth 
and directed by mark trees." 

All these roads had undoubtedly existed as 
paths through the primeval forests, originally de- 
veloped and used by the Indians, and were utilized 
by the white settlers. These trails followed the 
lines of least resistance, avoiding the swamps, 
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going around the water courses, fording the 
streams at shallow places, flanking the hills, and 
following the easiest routes through valleys. 
Such were undoubtedly the characteristics of the 
first highways laid out by the village fathers at 
Muddy River. Like their contemporaries else- 
where, they only enlarged or widened the old 
trails, preserving their Unes and direction. 

Probably it is not possible to definitely decide 
which of the well-known highways of the present 
day the records already quoted refer to. Traffic 
westward passed over the old Sherburne road, 
now the present Walnut and Heath streets, which 
ran along the southern slope of Fisher's Hill. The 
general impression is that this is the oldest road, 
which is very likely, as probably it was the leading 
trail westward from very early times. Reservoir 
I^ne, now only a cart path, which leads out of the 
old Sherburne road a mile or more from the village 
is said to have been the trail which the Indian 
Apostle Eliot followed on his journeys from Bos- 
ton to his Indian freinds and congregation at their 
village of Nonantum, now Newton. On old maps 
this road is named Eliot's trail. The Watertown 
Road was in the valley between Aspinwall and 
Fisher's Hills, and is now the present Washington 
Street: while the Cambridge Road, the present 
Harvard Street, probably, passed along the north- 
em base of Aspinwall Hill and between it and 
Babcock Hill. These three main arteries of travel 
still constitute the main travelled ways in and 
through the town. The locality from which they 
radiated became by force of circumstances the 
centre of population, and here the village of Muddy 
River grew up. No path seems to have existed 
and no road was laid out in the valley between 
Fisher's and Aspinwall Hills, but this depression, 



through which flowed the village brook, afforded 
an excellent road-bed for the railroad when it was 
built in 1848. 

Inevitably at this ** cross roads," a tavern was 
built to accomodate the travellers passing to and 
from Boston and the various towns and settle- 
ments near and remote. This house of entertain- 
ment was built before 1740, and was known as the 
Punch Bowl Tavern, from the fact that on its 
sign, suspended from a high red post, was depicted 
a punch ''bowl and ladle overhung by a lemon 
tree, resplendent with fruit, some of which lay 
around the bowl as if fallen from the tree.'' The 
building stood on the eastern corner of Pearl and 
Washington Streets, and was of a yellowish color, 
two, stories in height, the upper story projecting. 
A seat ran along under the projecting story, where 
travellers or village worthies foregathered. For 
a century this tavern was the nucleus of the life of 
the immediate community. Its porch and com- 
mon rooms were the centre of a social life for the 
villagers where they could hear not only the gossip 
of the neighborhood but the "travellers' tales" 
which afforded them the most direct means of 
communication with the outside world. It like- 
wise was a famous place for convivial reunions and 
social parties from Boston and elsewhere. The 
old inn, like all its contemporaries, was in fact a 
social clearing house of intelligence, news and 
opinions for the people in the vicinity, and conse- 
quently became the best known institution in the 
community, so that the place before the revolu- 
tion and after was better known elsewhere in New 
England as the "Punch Bowl Village," than by 
any other name. The tavern was a very busy and 
lively place in the heyday of its prosperity, during 
the stage coach era, between the time of the Revo- 
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lution and the building of the railroads ; but with 
the coming of the latter its usefulness departed, 
and the old house was torn down. The original 
part of the tavern was built by James Goddard 
as a private dwelUng, and about 1740 came into 
the possession of John Ellis, who enlarged it and 
converted it into a tavern. It was subsequently 
conducted by William Whitney, Eleazer Baker, 
Eliphalet Spurr, William Langhton in 1801, 
Franklin Gerry in 1820, Louis Boutell in 1826, 
William Jenerson in 1827. 

The Punch Bowl Tavern was pulled down about 
1833 by Mr. Isaac Thayer, and the substantial old 
timbers of which it was constructed were used to 



Whereas, The recent painful and distressing 
occurrence in the death of Robert Noyes from 
Ardent Spirits, and by the verdict of the jury his 
death was caused **by liquor obtained at the 
Punch Bowl and elsewhere,'' and whereas the 
location of the Punch Bowl Tavern renders it 
identified in the weal or woe of the town of Brook- 
hne, and by the indiscriminate sale of Ardent 
Spirits is more clearly identifieil as injurious to the 
town, producing consequences that call loudly on 
the friends of good order and sobriety. Therefore 
resolved. That this meeting view the untimely 
death of Robert Noyes from intoxication with pain 
and sorrow, and that as good citizens we will do all 
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build tenement houses in the neighborhood. The 
old Wyman house, which stood on Washington 
Street near the Punch Bowl, was originally the 
residence of Dr. George Griggs, was converted in- 
to a tavern after the destruction of the original 
inn, and retained the old name, as the original sign 
had been acquired and erected in front of this 
second Punch Bowl Taivern. Miss Woods says: 
"it had httle except local patronage, and that of 
of the lowest sort, and was finally given up." 
The following action taken at the town meeting, 
March 25, 1844, substantiates this statement : 

VOTE ON PUNCH BOWL. 
Preamble and Resolution offered by S. A. Walker. 



in our power to prevent a Uke disastrous occur- 
rence. 

Voted, That a committee of twenty of the 
inhabitants of the town of Brookline be appointed 
who shall repair in a body to the Punch Bowl 
Tavern, and under the sanction and authority of 
the town remonstrate with Mr. J. Sprague or 
whoever may have charge of the Punch Bowl, 
against intoxicating drinks hereafter being sold by 
him or them, the results of which are disastrous to 
the town and community and especially to the 
youth, and should a friendly remonstrance prove 
unavailing, then said committee are hereby fully 
authorized and instructed to abait said nuisance 
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and maintain the honor of the town and vindicate 
the violated laws of the commonwealth. 

Voted, That the Town Clerk furnish the pro- 
prietor and Mr. J. Sprague, the keeper of the 
Punch Bowl, or whoever may occupy the same 
(as) the proprietors with a copy of the foregoing 
Preamble, Resolution and Vote. 

The committee appointed to visit the Punch 
Bowl Tavern on that occasion were the following : 
Samuel A. Walker, Caleb Craft, Jr., 

A. H. Clapp, Joshua W. Blanchard, 

Daniel Sanderson, William Hardy, 

David Coolidge, Charies Stearns, Jr., 

Thomas Griggs, A. W. Goddard, 



were covered with a primeval forest and traversed 
by a few Indian trails which had been gradually 
developed into cart roads. The few houses of the 
settlers, constituting the village, were in the near 
neighborhood of the cross roads, chiefly along the 
line of the old Sherburne road, while the cattle of 
the settlers and of the inhabitants of Boston who 
had allotments here, were pastured on the 
meadows belonging to their owners, or on the five 
hundred acre common field. A school had been 
secured in 1686. Before the incorporation, and 
afterward, the inhabitants of Muddy River, wor- 
shiped with the First Church in Roxbury, and did 
not have a church building of their own until 1714, 
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Otis Withington, 
Moses Jones, 
Samuel Goddard, 
Hugh M. Sanborn, 
James Bartlett, 



Timothy Corey, 
James Leeds, 
Harrison Fay, 
Samuel Craft, 
Thomas Kendall. 



At the time of the organization of the village 
into an independent town or ** Peculiar," in 1705, 
the physical characteristics of the locality were as 
appears by the records, substantially as follows: 
Natural marshes and meadows on the Charles 
River, the Back Bay, and Muddy River, suitable 
for pasturage; hills of a gentle slope, which were 
separated from the rivers and bay by these mea- 
dows, while their slopes and the valleys between 



and the church society was not organized until 
1717. 

When the settlers from Boston came to Muddy 
River the most noticeable artificial structure 
within the limits of the territory was the Indian 
fort, which stood on a knoll in the centre of '*the 
great swamp, ' ' as the low lands in Longwood were 
called by the early settlers, on what is now the 
eastern corner of Powell and Beacon Streets. 
This "old fort", which remained an object of his- 
toric interest in a tolerable state of preservation 
until 1844-45, was built of paUsades, enclosing 
about an eighth of an acre of ground in square 
form and surrounded by a ditch about three feet 
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in depth, and a parapet three feet in height, with 
an opening or gateway on each side, one of which 
was toward the swamp," The first mention of 
Muddy River is in connection with this fort, by 
Governor Winthrop in his journal, under date of 
1632, as follows: 

' ' Notice being given of ten sagamores and many 
Indians being assembled at Muddy River, the 
governor sent Captain Underbill with twenty 



of Walnut and Chestnut streets, opposite the old 
cemetery, and is thus described by Miss Woods in 
her Historical Sketches of Brookline: 

' ' It was a log house, with one door but no win- 
dows in the lower story. The upper story pro- 
jected over the lower three or four feet on all sides. 
This was fort and storehouse for the whole settle- 
ment, and into it were huddled the women and 
children in all cases of alarm from the Indians. In 
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musketeers to make discoveries, but at Roxbury 
they heard that they were broken up." 

It is to be regretted that this old fort could not 
have been preserved, as no other memorial of the 
red men in existence would have been so typical 
of their Hfe and manners, nor would have made such 
an appeal to the intelligence and sentiments of the 
people of today. 

A garrison house for the protection of the settle- 
ment, was early erected near the southeast corner 



the projecting floor of the upper story were loop 
holes, from which the boards could be taken up, 
and through which the women could pour down 
boiling water upon the savages in case they came 
close to the building to set it on fire. Whether 
the Brookline garrison house was ever thus at- 
tacked and defended, we have unfortunately no 
historical records in existence to tell us. ' ' 

Wild animals do not appear to have troubled 
the settlers here to any great extent, the only re- 
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cord of their presence being that Philip Curtis was 
paid a premium of twenty shillings for killing a 
wolf in November, 1657. 

Several brooks flowed through the eastern part 
of the territory and exercised an important effect 
on its development. The most important of these 
was Muddy River, or brook, which gave its 
name to the original village, and has always had 
an important influence on the locality. Village 
Brook was a beautiful stream of clear water, with 
considerable volume, flowing down the valley be- 
tween Aspinwall and Fisher's Hills; it emptied 
into Muddy River a short distance north of the 
Bridge, and was the largest supply of fresh water 



now remains. Smelts Brook starts at the foot of 
Corey Hill near Winchester Street, and follows a 
natural valley to the Charles River, taking the 
general direction of the Naples Road. The lower 
portion of this brook formed the original boundary 
between Boston and Cambridge, and between 
Brookline and Cambridge. It also formed the 
western boundary of Judge Samuel Sewall's farm, 
which according to his diary was allotted to him in 
June, 1687, and probably from the fact of its loca- 
tion on the town's boundary the judge named his 
estate ''Brooklin." 

The name of the town when incorporated eight 
years later, is supposed to have been taken in 
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which that tidal stream received. At present in 
most of its extent it is now covered over, as it was 
degraded in its lower portion to be a * ' common 
sewer," many years ago; still it can be seen in 
some approach to its original form along the rail- 
road tracks in the highland district, where its 
clear waters and pebbly bottoms still afford pleas- 
ure to the passing traveller on the highways or on 
the trains, and adds to the beauty of the landscape as 
it flows along or passes under the railroad and high- 
way bridges. Tannery Brook was a small stream 
flowing between Corey and Aspinwall Hills, and 
emptying into Muddy River; but of it little trace 



honor of the judge, as he was at that time chief 
justice of the colony, while his son, also named 
Samuel, was town clerk of Boston, a resident and 
land holder at Muddy River, and son-in law to the 
governor, Joseph Dudley. The references to this 
farm in the judge's diary are: Under date of 
Monday, June 20, 1687— ''Went to Muddy River 
with Mr. Gore and Mr. Eliot to take a plot of 
Brooklin"; and Wednesday, June, 22— ''Went 
to Muddy River. Mr. Gore finishes comparing the 
land with his plain table ; I do it chiefly that I may 
know my own, it lies in so many nooks and 
corners." Judge Sewall's farm extended to the 
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Charles River and the Back Bay, and the land be- 
tween the river and bay was known as Se wall's 
Point. Another explanation of the origin of the 
name Brookline is the fact that while Smelt's 
Brook was the boundary on the northeast corner, 
Village Brook and Muddy River formed the boun- 
dary on the southeast, so that in fact the most ob- 
vious and best known boimdaries were thus 
Brook lines on both sides of the town. Dr. Pierc« 
seemed to favor this opinion. 

Muddy River afforded some faciUties for a 
limited amount of traffic by water with Boston 
and nearby ports on the coast. March 6, 1769, at 
the town meeting, '*Mr. Nehemiah Davis, Capt. 
White, Deacon Ebenezer Davis, chosen a com- 
mittee to see if there is any landing place belong- 
ing to said town. ' ' SaiUng vessels came up as far 
as the present Longwood Avenue bridge to the 
oyster beds and later to the brick and lumber 
yards, but the building of the mill dam across the 
Back Bay in 1821 destroyed this traffic. 

In 1806-07 the Worcester turnpike, a toll road, 
was built over Bradley Hill to the reservoir. It 
was intended to take the place of the old Sher- 
burne road — Walnut and Heath Streets — and, 
following the custom of the time, when road 
building by private corporations was the means by 
which transportation facilities were secured, it 
was built in a straight line over hill and dale. On 
this account it never was popular with carriers, 
who preferred the easier grades of the old high- 
way. The first entry in the records in regard to 
this road is under date of Nov. 3, 1806, when 
*'Col. Isaac S. Gardner, Mr. Ebenezer Heath and 
Mr. Jonathan Hammond were chosen a committee 
to agree with the agents for building Worcester 
turnpike relative to the road from Mr. Goddard's 
land to Mr. Heath's corner, and to do what in 
their judgment may be most for the benefit of the 
town respecting the same. ' ' At the town meet- 
ing in March, 1827, a committee was appointed to 
to see that the turnpike corporation lived up to its 
contract and kept the road in the town limits in 
good repair. After some negotiations in 1832, 
this road became in 1833 a county highway, the 
turnpike corporation agreeing to pay $500 to the 
town of Brookline for the repairs then necessary, 
as a condition to induce the town to assume the 
future care of the highway. 

The topographical change that has had an enor- 
mous and far-reaching beneficial influence, not 



only on Brookline but on Boston and all its en- 
virons, was the building of the Mill Dam from the 
end of Beacon Street, at Charles Street, on the 
Boston Peninsula, across the shallow waters of the 
Back Bay, to SewalFs Point in Brookline. The 
project was conceived in 1814, and in that year a 
charter was granted by the General Court to the 
Boston and Roxbury Mill Corporation, empower- 
ing it to construct not only the main dam but a 
cross dam from Gravelly Point in Roxbury to the 
main dam, and a road from the western end at 
Sewairs Point to the Punch Bowl Tavern in 
Brookline. The corporation was empowered to 
make roadways of these dams, and to levy tolls 
for their use, as well as for the use of the new road 
from the tavern; and was also authorized to 
utiUze the power created by the dams for operat- 
ing mills, or to let the power for that purpose. After 
several years' work this great engineering under- 
taking was. completed in 1821. About six hun- 
dred acres of tidal flats over which the tide flowed 
from seven to ten feet deep, were enclosed by the 
main dam. A toll of six and a quarter cents was 
charged on this road, which had the effect of pre- 
venting the small population of Brookline village 
at that time from using it freely. In time, how- 
ever, the Mill Dam Road, or Beacon Street, as it 
was finally called, became a much patronized 
thoroughfare and gradually made the remote and 
isolated town of Brookline accessible for suburban 
residences. At one time the Mill Dam Road was 
a favorite place for Boston people to speed their 
horses. 

In this connection the follo\\dng quoted from 
the appendix to Dr. Pierce's discourse at the 
dedication of the town hall, Oct. 14, 1845, is of 
interest : 

' * Distances according to Francis Jackson, land 
Commissioner, Boston, as published in the Boston 
Centinel, December 26, 1832. 

'*From parsonage of First Church of Brookhne to 
the Old State House, Boston. 

Miles. Qu. Rds. 
Over the Neck 5 37 . 

Over the Western Avenue 

(Mill Dam) 4 1 77 

Over the Tremont Street 4 2 56 

"The road from Boston to Roxbury over Tre- 
mont Street was opened September 10, 1832." 

Thefillingin and reclaiming of the area enclosed 
by the Mill Dam is an enterprise which in its vari- 
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ous phases, including the development of Boston's 
magnificent park system, has been going on ever 
since the dam was first built, and the end is not 
yet; but the result has been, so far, to build up 
here the finest part of modern Boston, on the tidal 
fiats and salt marshes which formerly intervened 
between the old city and Brookline. 

A consequence which might have been foreseen 
but one which it took three decades to bring about, 
was the construction by the town of Brookline of a 



ington Street to the Mill Dam, was laid out. The 
road was completed in 1852 at a cost of between 
thirteen and fourteen thousand dollars, the lower 
part of it being built through the ancient salt marsh. 
In 1886-7 this street was converted into a parkway, 
160 to 180 feet in width, at an entire cost of $615,- 
000, of which the town of Brookline paid $465,000. 
For two miles this beautiful boulevard extends 
through the town, from the end of the old Mill 
Dam, to the Chestnut Hill Reservoir of the Boston 
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continuation of Beacon Street or the Mill Dam 
road. Mr. George Griggs seems to have been the 
moving spirit in advocating this new highway. 
Although he brought up the question repeatedly, 
his conservative fellow townsmen defeated the 
project in 1849 and 1850, but on July 25 of the 
latter year a vote was passed appropriating money 
for building the section of the road from Washing- 
ton Street to the Brighton line, and on June fol- 
lowing the other portion of the road, from Wash- 



Water Works, and consists of two macadamized 
roadways, between which is a grass-grown park- 
way through which the electric cars now run. It 
forms a continuation of Beacon Street in Boston, 
and makes at present one of the great avenues of 
the world. As an investment the construction 
of this road paid the town of Brookline in the 
enormously increased valuation of the property 
along its route, brought about by the erection of 
elegant and expensive residences — an increase of 
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nearly five millions in the six years after its com- 
pletion. 

In 1834 the Boston and Worcester (now the 
Boston & Albany, New York Central, Lessee) 
railroad, was built as far as Newton, and passed 
through the eastern end of Brookline. April 8, 
1848, the Brookline Branch Railroad was opened 
for travel. It diverged from the main line near 
the end of the Mill Dam road, and passing along 
the western bank of Muddy River was then car- 
ried through the deep valley between Aspinwall 
and Fisher's Hills, following the course of Village 
Brook. Although the road was bitterly opposed, 
it proved of great benefit to the community. 

The topographical changes which were brought 
about by the building of the railroads, were of 
great moment. In 1831 both the Boston & Wor- 
cester and the Boston & Providence railroads were 
projected, and when built their tracks were laid 
across the tide-flowed lands enclosed by the Mill 
Dam. As a result the usefulness of the basin for 
furnishing power was affected, while the claims of 
riparian owners to fill in the flats opposite their 
land also introduced questions difficult of solution. 
Ultimately on sanitary grounds, because the 
water area hftd become an "open cesspool, re- 
ceiving the sewage of a large community,'' and 
after discussions and negotiations extending over 
many years, the entire area was filled in by the 
state, with the exception of narrow waterways, a 
large portion converted into a park, while the re- 
mainder was built upon and now constitutes the 
finest part of the city of Boston. This is the fa- 
mous Back Bay District, and the parkway in Bos- 
ton is known as the Back Bay Fens, and in Brook- 
line as Riverdale Park. These parks haye been 
developed into places of surpassing beauty, and 
the unsightly, foul-smelling, mud-bordered water- 
ways have become most attractive localities. 

While the ultimate result of all these changes in 
the topography of the Back Bay region, has been 
very beneficial to Brookline, there was a time 
when for years the effect was to make a portion of 
the town little better than a slum, and convert the 
valley of Muddy River into a foul and unwhole- 
some region. A report on its condition made to 
the town meeting, March 26, 1872, said: ''The 
difficulty arises mainly from the setting back, by 
the tides, of water loaded with impurities of the 
Back Bay, which upon the receding of the tide 
are left upon the margin and shallow bottom of 



the channel of Muddy River." In order to 
remedy, at least partly, this state of affairs, au- 
thority was obtained from the legislature to build 
a dam with a tide-gate across Muddy River, at 
its intersection with Brookline avenue in Boston. 
This dam was completed in 1873, and maintained 
water in the river at a uniform height, thereby 
concealing the foul and muddy flats, and render- 
ing the prospect much more pleasing. The 
change which occurred here after the laying out of 
the parkway was well described by Charles Eliot, 
the landscape architect: 

The Park System* 

''Only a few years ago the tide from the sea 
ebbed and flowed in a narrow channel which 
wound through broad and narrow salt marshes 
from the Back Bay to Brookline. At low water 
each day the muddy bed of this tidal creek was ex- 
posed to the air and to view, while at extreme 
high water the marshes were flooded so that the 
salt tide lapped the bases of the bluffs on either 
hand. Before the BrookUne branch of the Boston 
and Albany Railroad was built along the foot of 
the western bluff, the sinuous creek, the sunny 
marshes, and the framing woods, composed a pret- 
ty picture of a type characteristic of the Massachu- 
setts seacoast. But with the incoming of the 
railroad and the accompanying great increase in 
the adjacent population, an ominous change 
took place. The bluffs became the backyards of 
suburban houses, the edges of the marshes were 
made places for dumping rubbish, the marshes 
themselves began to be occupied by shabby 
buildings, which rented cheaply because they were 
set too low. The situation, indeed, seemed hope- 
less. The valley of Muddy River was obviously 
destined to become one of those all too numerous 
plague spots of the neighborhood of Boston, which 
are not only ugly and dangerous in themselves, 
but also extremely damaging to all surrounding 
Ufe and property." 

This result was not to be, however, for as Mr. 
Eliot goes on-^to say: 

''The city of Boston and the tQ\^ of Brookline 
have thwarted 'destiny' through the coopera- 
tive action of their park commissions. The pri- 
vate owners of the backyards, bluffs and marshes 
have been bought out. The Riverway has been 
built, affording not only an agreeable pleasure 
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drive, but also a desirable frontage for private and 
apartment houses. By means of a dam the tide 
has been completely shut out, and prevented from 
alternately drowning and exposing the low lands. 
By means of a gate at Brookline Avenue, the fresh 
water, which now fills the channel, is kept perma- 
nently at about the level of the high water in Bos- 
ton Bay. By means of suitable pathways and 
bridges the completely changed but pleasing scen- 
ery of the transformed valley has been made acces- 
sible and enjoyable." 

Within the limits of Brookline this parkway, 
formed of the valley of the Muddy River, extends 
for about two miles along the southeastern border 
of the town, from the Back Bay Fens to Jamaica 
Pond, and is about a thousand feet in width. 
Frederick Law Olmstead, the celebrated landscape 
architect, originated the designs for the park 
and parkways, and supervised the entire work. 
At first a proposal had been made to connect the 
Back Bay Fens with Jamaica Pond by a parkway 
over Parker's Hill in Roxbury, but the Brookline 
people suggested that the more natural course was 
the valley of- the Muddy River. A difficulty was 
at once apparent, namely, that the territory to be 
treated was partly in Boston and partly in Brook- 
line, but this was provided for by the election by 
Brookline of three park commissioners, Theodore 
Lyman, Charles S. Sargent, and Francis W. I^w- 
rence, who could cooperate with the Boston Park 
Commissioners. At the adjourned annual town 
meeting, March 15, 1882, the selectmen were au- 
thorized to issue bonds to the amount of $40,000 
**to be expended by them from time to time in 
procuring by purchase or otherwise the land lying 
within the limits of the town required to carry out 
Mr. Olmstead's plan." Boston appropriated 
$200,000 for its proportion of the work, while some 
land owners in Brookline presented land to the 
town and others sold land needed, for nominal 
sums, the whole amounting to about 844,000 
square feet. For a time Boston was hampered by 
lack of funds growing out of her inability to bor- 
row as the debt limit had been reached. Under 
these circumstances, Boston wished to de- 
lay the work, but Brookline insisted that as the 
enterprise had been undertaken jointly neither 
party could withdraw without the consent of the 
other. In the end, in deference to this very reas- 
onable contention, the legislature passed an act 
allowing Boston to borrow $600,000 beyond the 



debt limit for the purchase and improvement of 
land for park purposes. The work then went on 
according to the original 4)lans, and the parkway 
in Brookline was substantially completed in 1895, 
and then presented the appearance depicted by 
Mr. EUot. At present (1905), the vegetation has 
grown up, and the whole outcome of the design 
as conceived by Mr. Olmstead justifies his fore- 
sight, presenting as it does a satisfying and har- 
monious landscape effect. The total cost of 
Riverdale Park, including maintenance, but de- 
ducting the amount received for betterments, has 
been $457,069.97. 

Brookline Water System* 

By an act of the General Court passed May 6, 
1872, Brookline was authorized to take a water 
supply from the Charles River, not in excess of 
1,500,000 gallons daily. This act was accepted 
by the town. May 7, 1872, and Feb. 27, 1873. 
On March 19, 1873, it was voted to take 750,000 
gallons daily, but April 27, 1874, a vote was 
passed to increase the amount to 1,500,000, the 
limit of the act. Oct. 28, 1873, a vote was passed 
appropriating $400,000 for the construction of the 
water works, the streets in which the pipes to be 
laid were specified, and an ordinance defining the 
powers of the water conmiissioners was adopted. 
April 26, 1875, $75,000 was appropriated to com- 
plete the works which were completed within 
three years from the time construction began, and 
the final report of the water commissioners was 
accepted April 17, 1876. Complaints were fre- 
quent in the early days of the water system as to 
certain impurities in the water. After some in- 
vestigations and experiments a unique plan was 
adopted, which has been thus outhned by Mr. 
Chandler in his pamphlet entitled '* Brookline; A 
Study in Town Government ' ' : 

'*The water now distributed through Brookline 
for household uses has the advantage of being 
taken from subterranean sources of remarkable 
purity, at a temperature of about fifty degrees, 
and of never being exposed to the sun or light un- 
til drawn at the faucet for use. It has been found 
that for reasons not well understood, algae would 
form in water, however pure, thus taken from the 
ground, if the water was left in storage reservoirs 
exposed to the Ught. The algae were harmless but 
unpleasant to note. Brookline first introduced in- 
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to its high service system a covered receiving tank 
upon a hill, with the result that the algse did 
not form there. A covered reservoir of larger 
dimensions was then built for general use, and the 
effect upon the water has been all that was prom- 
ised, for now every household can have water as 
pure and almost as cool as when taken from the 
underground gravel conduits six miles away on 
the shores of the Charles River, these conduits in- 
tercepting the percolating waters on their way to 
the river, and the supply bein«j ample. The valuo 



by the high service pumping engines on Newton 
Street near Grove Street. 

Fisher Hill Reservoir of the Boston Water 
Works is also on Fisher's Hill, a short distance 
from the covered reservoir; while on the southern 
side of the hill on Boylston Street, is the old Brook- 
line Reservoir formerly the property of the Boston 
Water Works, but recently purchased by the 
town of Brookline. 

The Brookline water is not actually taken di- 
rectlv from the OKarles River, but from about one 
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of this pure, cool water to the development of 
BrookUne can hardly be over-estimated. It is 
often the reason why householders have selected 
Brookline for a residence. Its importance is such 
that the town has no hesitancy in appropriating 
whatever sum of money is reasonably needed for 
the maintenance of such a necessary luxury. ' ' 

On the top of Fisher's Hill two covered reser- 
voirs are situated; while about a mile westward, 
on the still higher elevation of Single Tree Hill, is 
a high service tank into which the water is pumped 



hundred and seventy driven wells situated on the 
banks of the upper reach of that stream. They 
are supposed to tap the springs which supply the 
river, so in this sense the water comes from the 
Charles. From the wells the water is pumped 
direct to the reservoir on Fisher's Hill, without 
ha\ang been exposed to the light. By an act 
passed March 13, 1888, Brookline was authorized 
to take an additional 1,500,000 gallons daily from 
the Charles River — presumably in the same indi- 
rect manner. 
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Sanitary System. 

Brookline had the usual experience with the 
question of how to dispose of sewage. The brooks 
and the river were at first utilized, with ultimately 
very unsatisfactory and disagreeable results. By 
vote of the town meeting, Sept. 13, 1867, Village 
Brook was utilized as a common sewer. That it 
well served this purpose is evident from the fact 
that it was the natural channel for the surface 
water, and was amply sufficient for the then limited 
population of the town in \new of existing sani- 
tary conditions, conveniences and habits. A 
system of sewers was, however, projected in 1869, 
and $62,500 was appropriated to build them. 
They all finally emptied into Muddy River, through 
the Village Brook. As Muddy River and the 
Back Bay were at that time more or less obstructed 
by various highways and railroads, the effect 
tended to become more and more of a nuisance. 
Jan. 19, 1876, a committee was appointed to 
*' consider the subject of freeing the natural 
water courses of the town from all sewage matter. ' ' 

The Legislature in 1875 passed an act granting 
the town permission to borrow $300,000 to con- 
struct sewers. 

Finally, on February 11, 1879, a comprehensive 
plan for a system of sewerage, designed by J. Her- 
bert Shedd, civil engineer, and which provide<l for 
a main intercepting sewer emptying into the 
Charles River, was adopted. This has proved to 
be a very complete and satisfactory system, and 
was designed to take fn "all the sewers hereto- 
fore built and hereafter to be built in said town. ' ' 
Brookline's sewers were connected in 1891 with 
the Metropolitan system of sewers, a comprehen- 
sive scheme providing for Boston and its environs. 
While the town takes care of and builds its own 
local sewers, the operation of the general system 
and the disposal of the sewage are under the con- 
trol of the Metropolitan Board. The cost of the 
Metropolitan system is apportioned to each locali- 
ty in proportion to service estimated to be ren- 
dered, and the money is paid by the town or city 
into the state treasury annually as a portion of the 
state tax. 

Brookline^s Artistic Development* 

After the opening of Beacon Street as a narrow 
town street in 1852, the neighborhood where it was 
intersected by Harvard Street became a minor 



centre of population. A store was opened here on 
one of the comers in 1857 by William D. Coolidge 
and other members of his family, and was conducted 
for many years by them under the firm name of 
Coolidge Brothers. From this fact the locality 
became known as ''Coolidge Comers," which 
name it has since retained. "The old store, with 
its town pump in front, and its hay scales, was a 
familiar landmark, and was torn down only a few 
years ago to make room for S. S. Pierce's mam- 
moth building. The store was a great place to 
gather the neighbors, who were mostly farmers, 
on a rainy day or in winter time, and many a 
good story has been told around the old stove. ' ' 

Before the building of the Brookline branch 
railroad in 1847, the land immediately west of 
Washington Street through which the railroad 
now runs was a beautiful meadow, and included 
the present White and Kerrigan Places and all the 
land between bordering on Boylston Street. Miss 
Woods thus described this locality at that period : 

"The beautiful brook which is now walled up 
alongside the railroad, then wound through grass 
and wild flowers, and coming out from the 
meadow through two arched openings in a low 
stone wall, it spread itself along beside the street 
for a space at least twenty feet wide and more than 
twice as long, and then flowed under the road 
through a broad culvert. On the east side, where 
it came out, exactly where Mahoney's building 
stands, it was covered by the engine house which 
the town built, after the old one at the foot of 
Walnut Street was torn down. The brook as it 
stretched along beside the road over a stony 
bottom, was clear and not very deep, and its 
sparkling water invited the great droves of cattle 
which came from Brighton on market days ; and 
few drivers were so heartless as to hurry them 
through without allowing them to drink their fill. 
The railroad bridge and the street cover all the 
space the brook thus occupied, and the driveway to 
the depot is where the old road used to be. The 
railroad was not continued beyond the depot in 
the village for several years, and therefore there 
being no necessity for a bridge, the old road and 
the watering-place beside it remained a few years 
longer. ' ' 

Brookline at the present time may be said to 
consist of four quite clearly defined districts, 
which merge into each other it is true, but are 
nevertheless essentially distinct in character. 
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First, there is the old village on the southern bor- 
der of the town, along the parkway and at the 
conjunction of the highways, which contains 
dwellings, stores and shops of an ordinary charac- 
ter, and is not particularly different from any 
similar community. Second, the eastern end of 
the town, including the district known as Long- 
wood, which adjoins the Back Bay in Boston; this 
contains many closely built blocks of buildings, 
and has a citified appearance, especially on the 
lower portion of Beacon Street and the immediate 



are the show places of the town, and some of 
them are notable for their beauty. 

It is to this latter part of her territory that 
Brookline owes much of her reputation. As has 
been said : ' ' The whole of this neighborhood is a 
sort of landscape garden. ' ' Hon. Robert C. Win- 
throp in his address at the dedication of the town 
hall, Feb. 22, 1873, said: ''Brookline was for a 
long time pre-eminent in the little cordon of 
towns which have so long constituted the ex- 
quisite environs of Boston, embossing it with a 
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neighborhood. Third, the middle and north- 
eastern part of the town, including the region oc- 
cupied by Fisher's, Aspinwall and Corey Hills, the 
slopes of which and the valleys between are dotted 
with detached residences situated in small estates 
of from a few thousand feet to an acre or two; 
the effect being an appearance of neighborliness 
without close contact. Fourth, the west end of the 
the town, and especially the southwest part, where 
are situated many extensive estates, the country 
seats of well-known people or families. These 



rich and varied margin of lawn and lake and mea 
dow and wooded hillside, and encircling its old 
'plain neck' with an unfading wreath of bloom 
and verdure. I think no one will dispute her 
claim to have given the earliest celebrity to those 
environs for riu*al culture and beauty. Visitors 
from other countries or from other states, carried 
home with them a deeper impression of the charms 
of this spot and its surroundings than of any other 
region in New England. Nature had done much, 
but cultivation and taste had hardly done less in 
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producing this result. Nowhere did horticulture 
find earlier or more successful votaries than here. 
Nowhere could there be sought and found more 
exquisite flowers or more delicious fruits in season 
or out of season, in the open air or under glass. ' ' 

During the early part of the nineteenth century 
the estates of Colonel Thomas Handasyd Perkins 
and his brother Samuel G. Perkins in this neigh- 
borhood were noted for their fine landscape effects 
and for the quality of fruit and flowers raised in 
their greenhouses. Col. Perkins was one of the 
chief patrons of the Institution for the Blind in 
South Boston, and it was named aft^r him. His 
estate was kept up at an expense of more than ten 
thousand dollars annually, experienced foreign 
gardeners being employed. In his time Col. Per- 
kins was one of the leading merchants of Boston. 
Mr. Samuel Perkins, who had a fruit house on his 
estate two hundred feet in length, excelled all his 
neighbors in his ability to raise fine fruits and 
flowers, and he introduced many new varieties of 
fruits from abroad. 

At one time the old Aspinwall estate on Aspin- 
wall Hill was famous for its orchards. Augustus 
Aspinwall who died in 1865, was a very successful 
cultivator of grapes, and at the exhibitions of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society he made fre- 
(juent exhibitions of roses. 

Amos Lawrence, a celebrated Boston merchant 
and philanthropist, became the owner of that por- 
tion of the old Hull grant which formed the low^er 
part of Judge SewalFs farm, in the section known 
as TiOngwood, which derived its name from the 
strip of woodland formerly extending from Aspin- 
wall Avenue to the Mill Dam, on the bluff along the 
northern bank of Muddy River. Here Mr. 
Lawrence established an elegant estate which a 
quarter of a century ago ranked with the finest in 
other portions of the town. 

One of the most^ famous estates in Brookline is 
that of the Sargent family. It is known as 
''Holm Lea,'- is a beautiful place of over one 
hundred acres, composed of hill and dale, gently 
rolling, with meadows, winding roads, woods and 
ponds, and is situated in the region south of the 
First Church. 

Ignatius Sargent, the father of the present 
owner, Prof. Charles S. Sargent, devoted a great 
deal of time, more than half a century, to the 
cultivation of grapes, and since then it has been 
famous for its abundance of rhododedrons. 



azaleas, and an extensive and rare collection of 
native and foreign trees and shrubs. At certain 
times this estate is thrown open to the public. 
Before it came into the possession of the Sargent 
family this estate was the property of Mr. Thomas 
I.,ee, whose wife, Mrs. Ehza Buckminster I^ee of an 
old BrookHne family, was an author of some re- 
pute in her day. 

Undoubtedly at the present time the most 
picturesque and the most beautiful estate in 
Brookline is Faulkner Farm, the property of Mrs. 
Edward D. Brandegee, formerly Mrs. Sprague, 
widow of the late Congressman Charles F. Sprague. 
The estate lies west of those already mentioned, 
on the southern border of the town, south of the 
grounds of the Country Club, cast of Walnut 
Hills Cemetery, and is bounded by Newton Street 
and Allendale Road. This extensive tract has 
been improved by the utmost skill of the landscap)e 
architect, so that to original features of rugged 
hillsides and woods have been added all the charms 
that the art of man can devise, by clearings giving 
beautiful vistas, and the placing of trees and 
shrubs where the best effects are had, until the 
result has been a culmination of effects that is very 
impressive and satisfying. On the estate is a hill of 
considerable elevation — much higher than on 
the neighboring properties — and on this the house 
is built. It is a modern brick structure, three 
stories in height, with wings on each end, a fine 
fa9ade facing an inclosed court on the south, and 
an Italian garden at the west end. It is situated 
on the brow of the hill, and with the surrounding 
grouping of trees is eminently in harmony with 
its setting. From its terraces and gardens a most 
magnificent view is spread out, including all the 
hills in the western part of lirookline; to the 
southeast, on the horizon, are the Blue Hills; to 
the south and east in the foreground are the Rox- 
bur>' Hills; northw^ard is Chestnut Hill, and be- 
yond are the elevations in the Newtons, the whole 
forming an unsurpassed picture of beauty. The 
Italian garden is about 200 feet by 113, and is en- 
tirely enclosed by a wall with gates. "At the 
farthest point from the house and marking the 
limits of the garden, is the Casino, a graceful, 
charming structure, entirely unenclosed on the 
garden front, and decorated within in the Pompeii- 
an style in colors. Beyond is a pool with a foun- 
tain, and on either side stretch the columns and 
piers of the pergola. The whole of the space 
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otherwise unoccupied is given to the garden pro- 
per, to the plants and shrubs which make it joyous, 
and to the art works which give it life. The foliage 
is chiefly that of perennials, but ample space has 
been left for annual plants, and many brilliant 
notes of color are worn by this combination of 
natural growth. The garden contains not a few 
furnishings in the form of old wine jars, well heads 
from Venice, classic busts, carved stone work and 
balustrades. Yet every one of these objects has 
been placed with care and with a result in view 



times as the Walley place and the Tilden place. 
Faulkner Farm estate is open to the public every 
Wednesday afternoon, during the summer, and 
many people avail themselves of the opportunity 
to visit it. 

Among the other extensive and beautiful estates 
worthy of mention in this section of Brookline, a 
few may be noted: The Larz Andersen estate, 
formerly the Weld, on Avon Street, is situated 
conspicuously on a hill, and has an Italian garden 
similar to Faulkner Farm in dimensions and con- 
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that has justified its employment. ' ' The hill on 
which this house stands was one of the outposts of 
Washington's line of circumvallation around Bos- 
ton when he besieged the British army there dur- 
ing the Revolution. A house stood here at that 
time, and the hill has long been known as Mount 
Walley, from the Hon. Samuel H. Walley, who at 
one time owned the house and estate. The old 
house was a square hip-roofed structure, was 
built early in the eighteenth century, had many 
successive owners, and was kno^vnt at various 



struction. On Warren Street is the extensive 
estate of Mrs. John Lowell Gardner, who resides 
here in the summer and in her Italian palace on 
the Back Bay, Boston, in the winter. In the near 
neighborhood is the former residence of the Hon. 
Robert C. Winthrop, now the property of Mr. 
Moses Williams. The estates of William Whit- 
man, Dr. Charles G. Weld, Eliot C. Lee, John G. 
Wright, George F. Fabyan, Sherman L. Whipple, 
and also J. M. Longyear who is erecting a beauti- 
ful residence on Fisher's Hill. 
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The Theodore Lyman estate has been in that 
family for generations, and has noticeable land- 
scape features; one of the entrances to its 
grounds has the finest overarching avenues of 
trees in the town. The Schlessinger, estate on 
Warren Street, is a large property, and its sunken 
garden bordering the roadway is especially strik- 
ing. The house of Miss Julia (ioddard on Green 
Hill, Warren Street according to the in- 
scription on the chimney was erected in 1730, by 
Nehemiah Davis, but it then consisted of only 
four rooms and two chambers. The house and 
estate, then of about one hundred acres, became 
in 1793 the property of Senator George Cabot, the 
great grandfather of Senator Lodge, and after suc- 
cessive changes of ownership it became the prop- 
erty of Mr. Samuel Goddard, in whose family it 
has since remained. 

It would be a work of supererogation to men- 
tion more of these houses and astates. The 
whole countryside is filled with them. 

The striking feature in this region is not the 
architecture; for except in occasional instances 
that, while appropriate and excellent, is not the 
impressive feature. The landscape is the thing. 
The winding roads, the rolling hills, the trees 
standing out against the sky, the wide stretching 
fields, the vistas through the trees, are the features 
which impress and make a visit to this region 
worth while. 

Here finally has been evolved a beautiful coun- 
try-side — to use that expressive and accurate old 
Enghsh word — which in its present condition, 
outside the hmits of the original village and its 
immediate neighborhood, is much more charming, 
more satisfying to the eye, more pleasure-giving 
in its effect to multitudes of people than ever it 
was or could have been in its natural condition. 
When the first settlement was made, its hills were 
covered with virgin forests, in some places no 
doubt relieved by grand cathedral-like vistas, 
but as a whole, sombre, dense, gloomy, awesome 
and impenetrable, shutting out the view and hid- 
ing the landscape; while the lower grounds, 
covered with marshes, were generally impassible, 
and, from a scenic point of view, uninviting. 
Now, as a result of the labors of ten generations of 
men, the original conditions have been greatly 
modified. The highest of the original hills re- 
main, while many of the lower elevations have 
been cut away or greatly changed. All the origi- 



nal forest trees have been cut down, but they have 
been replaceil by descendants, and by new varieties 
grouped and isolated, which by theirsituation along 
roads, on slopes, or near dwelUngs, add a beauty 
which the old forest giants never did to the sur- 
rounding landscape. The marshes and the val- 
leys have been draineil,many depressions filled up, 
the riverway re-made, and the whole territory 
transformed by roads, paths, lawns and dwellings 
into a place which seen on a fine day in summer 
has t he appearance of a terrestrial paradise. From 
the slopes of the hills the \news of the neighboring 
hillsides, covered with fine artistic dwellings, 
immeshed in trees, surrounded by lawns and 
shrubbery, reached by perfectly constructed and 
well-kept winding roads and paths, present a con- 
stant succession of charming effects which are 
hardly surpassed anywhere. 

Brookline as it exists today well illustrates the 
truth of what Charles Eliot once WTote: ''The 
work of man and his domestic animals on the 
land and vegetation of rural New England has 
greatly increased the variety, interest and beauty 
ofthe primitive landscape. ♦ ♦ ♦ Standing here we 
perceive that all of man's works upon the surface 
of the earth — his useful fields, his orchards, his 
lanes and cottages, his temples of the gods — none 
can be separated from the natural and historical 
conditions which give birth to them and surround 
them." 

If man can so change and modify the siu^ace of 
the ground, and make his material dwelHng place 
such a scene of beauty as compared with its origi- 
nal condition, the hope springs up that finally he, 
after the lapse of other generations, may be able 
to so arrange and adjast the relations of men to 
each other as to bring about a social state which 
will be juster, nobler, more equitable — in fact in 
harmony with the material aspect of the greater 
portion of this country-side. 



The Church as a Town Institution* 

When Brookline was incorporated in 1705, it 
was on condition that the inhabitants *' build a 
meeting house and obtain an able orthodox minis- 
ter ♦ * ♦ * within the space of three years next 
coming. * ' In those days in the colony of Massa- 
chusettes Bay the church was a very essential part 
of the community; indeed church and state were 
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in reality firmly united, for the man who refused 
to affiliate himself with the town church was both 
a social and political outcast, as membership in 
and attendance at church were pre-requisites to 
the full enjoyment of the political privileges of 
a freeman. 

The people of the new town of Brookline natu- 
rally expected to establish a meeting house of their 
own and settle a minister, but for the first few 
years after the incorporation they were too poor to 
do so. During this period it appears they wor- 
shiped with the First Church in Roxbur}"^, which 



1710 was favorably considered. June 10, 1713, a 
further extension of time was granted ; but early 
in that year a committee of three men was ap- 
pointed to survey the town * * to find the centre or 
middle thereof and to inquire where a convenient 
place may be procured whereon to build a meet- 
ing house, as near the centre of said town as may 
be. ' ' It was reported to the town meeting, Dec. 
2, 1713, that Mr. Caleb Gardner, Jr., would give a 
piece of land near his dwelling on '*the left hand 
of the road leading to Roxbury," on which to 
build a meeting house. This offer was accepted, 
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was nearer to them than the mother church in 
Boston. Indeed, an arrangement was made in 
1698 between the inhabitants of Muddy River and 
''the selectmen of Roxbury with the Deacons," 
that one fifth part of the expense of repairing the 
Roxbury meeting house be paid by the people of 
Muddy River; and in 1699 this sum was found to 
be six pounds and four shillings. 

Brookline petitioned Governor Dudley in 1709 
for three years longer to build the meeting house 
and settle a minister, and a similar petition in 



and a meeting house ordered built of the same 
dimensions as the one in the southwest part of 
Roxbury. 

At the town meeting March 1, 1713-14 an assess- 
ment of one hundred and fifteen pounds was voted 
to pay the expense of building the meeting house, 
this amount to be "levied by way of rate upon the 
inhabitants in the same way that the Province tax 
is." November 10, 1714, the building was 
raised, and was located westward of Mr. Gardner's 
house on the north side of Walnut Street, on the 
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other side from the cemetery, and about midway 
between it and the forks of the roads. 

It is thus described by Miss Harriet F. Woods, 
in her book, ' ' Historical Sketches of Brookline. ' ' 

*'The meeting house was forty-four feet long 
and thirty-five feet wide. It originally contained 
but fourteen pews and several long benches. 
There was a gallery round three sides, and proba- 
bly long benches therein for the children, who in 
those days never sat with their parents. After- 
ward fourteen more pews were added on the floor 
and foiu* in the gallery. There was no steeple to 
this house till the town voted in September, 1771, 
to build one, and accepted thankfully the bell 
which was presented by Nicholas Boylston, Esq. 
The pulpit was of oak, and upon it was kept an 
hour glass for measuring the time. 

"The building stood with the side to the road, 
entrances at each end, and a door in the centre of 
the front. The steeple was at the west end. The 
bell presented by Mr. Boylston was a very fine 
toned one, but was cracked in 1803, much to the 
regret of the people. The pulpit was overhung 
by an immense sounding-board, which threatened 
the minister Uke a large extinguisher." 

The builders of the church were Deacon Samuel 
Clark and Mr. Isaac Gardner, both residents of the 
town and members of the church. 

Upon account of the expense of building the 
meeting house '*and the great charges thereof for 
such a poor little town" the town meeting voted 
May 17, 1714, to ask the General Court to excuse 
the town from sending a representative. Similar 
votes were passed Nov. 29, 1714, and May 16, 
1715. It was also voted on the last named date 
that a committee be appointed to complete the 
meeting house, with instructions that "they shall 
lay the lower floor and gallery floors, fill the walls 
with brick and laithe and Plaister with lime. To 
set up all the Windows and glaze them and to make 
and set up all the doors. To be performed with 
convenient speed, and that they shall also Clap- 
board the house throughout." That there were 
also "kickers" in those days is evident from the 
fact that at the town meeting Oct. 31, 1715, a 
protest was entered "concerning the cost and 
manner of the Dinner that was provided at the 
Raising of the meeting house, ' ' but the voters did 
not sustain the objection. The church was dedi- 
cated June 3, 1715, and the dedication sermon 
preached by Rev. Nehemiah Walter, pastor of the 



First Chiwch in Roxbury, and for several years a 
colleague of the Apostle Eliot. 

A committee was elected March 12, 1716, to dis- 
pose of the floor space for the erection of pews, and 
it was provided by a vote on the 26th day of 
the same month that these purchasers and their 
heirs should have a good legal title to this space 
and the pews which they might erect. This com- 
mittee reported on April 29, 1718, that the space 
for pews had been sold to the following persons : 

Samuel Sewall, next the pulpit on the west, 
valued at 5 pounds. 

John Winchester, Sen., next west, four pounds 
ten shillings. 

Capt. Sam'l Aspinwall, westerly corner, three 
pounds fifteen shiHings. 

Lieut. Thomas Gardner, between Capt. Aspin- 
wairs and the westerly door, four pounds ten 
shillings. 

John Seaver, between westerly door and stairs 
leading to men's gallery, four pounds five shillings. 
John Druce, left of men's gallery stairs, three 
pounds ten shillings. 

Joseph Gardner, left of the southerly door, three 
pounds ten shillings. 

Josiah Winchester, Sen., right of the southerly 
door, three pounds ten shilUngs. 

Thomas Stedman, between Josiah Winchester's 
and women's gallery stairs, three pounds ten 
shillings. 

William Sharp, left of feast door, between it and 
women's gallery stairs, four pounds ten shillings. 
Ensign Benjamin White, right hand of east door, 
three pounds. 

Peter Boylston, north corner, three pounds 
ten shillings. 

Minister's pew, right of the pulpit going up. 
At a regular town meeting, Dec. 10, 1716, Mr. 
James Allin was chosen minister, and it«was voted 
to give him ' ' 100 pounds gratuity for settlement 
and 80 pounds salary." A committee to treat 
with Mr. Allinreported Feb. 18, 1716-17, that he 
accepted these terms but requested that he be 
allowed some fire wood, and by vote at the next 
meeting he was allowed ten cords annually to be 
conveyed to his house at the cost of the town. 
The minister 's salary was to be " raised by an equal 
and proportionable rate levyed on the in- 
habitants. ' ' 

According to the centennial discourse delivered 
by Rev. John Pierce, "This church was gathered 
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the 26th of October, 1717, by the Rev. Mr. Thayer 
of the Second Church in Roxbury. At that time 
seventeen males and twenty-two females were 
united in church fellowship.'' Dr. Pierce says 
that the Rev. Mr. Allen was ordained *' minister of 
this church and people" on November 5, 1718, 
but the town records say that at a meeting on Oct. 
7, 1717, it was "voted that the 13 day of Novemr 
ber be the day for the ordination of Mr. Allen." 
The founders of the Church and original members, 
according to Dr. Pierce, were: 



John Winchester, Jr., son of John, 

Caleb Gardner, son of Thomas, 

Benjamin White, Deacon, son of Joseph, 

Samuel White, son of Joseph, 

Amos Gates, 

Ebenezer Kenrick, 

Addington Gardner, 

Sisters : 

Mary Gardner, wife of Thomas, 

Joanna Winchester, wife of John, Sen., 

Hannah White, wife of Joseph, 
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Brethren : 

James Allen, Pastor. 
Thomas Gardner, Deacon. 
John Winchester, 
Joseph White, 
Josiah Winchester, 
Samuel Sewall, 
William Story, 
Joseph Goddard, 
Thomas Stedman 
Joshua Stedman, 



Mary Winchester, wife of Josiah 

Mary Boylston, 

Sarah Stedman, 

Desire Ackers, 

Hannah Stedman, 

Rebecca Sewall, wife of Samuel, 

Abigail Story, 

Mary Stedman, 

Sarah Winchester, 

Abiel Gardner. 

Ann White, wife of Samuel, 
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Hannah Kenrick; 

Tryphena Woodward, 

Eunice Clark, 

Mary Gardner, 

Susanna Gardner, 

Elizabeth Boybton, 

EUzabeth Taylor, 

Francis Winchester, 

A manuscript found between the floors in the 
house of Deacon Benjamin White when it was 
pulled down in 1809, contained an account of how 
the congregation was seated in this house on 
March 9, 1719: '* Whole number of individuals 
seated 66, of whom 28 couples were men and 
wives." They did not sit together, but in the 
seats set apart for the sexes. 

Caring for the church and its interests was as 
much a part of the pubUc duty of the town as was 
the maintenence of roads, or any other obvious 
public duty. The minister was considered a town 
functionary; his salary was paid out of the taxes; 
the care of the meeting house was constantly in 
the thought of the people, and matters relating to 
it, such as repairs, location and letting of pews, 
building of a steeple, and the opening of roads so 
that the townspeople could reach it more readily, 
were discussed and settled in town meeting as 
part of the oflScial business of the town. The re- 
assignment of pews was frequent in the town 
meetings. Thus on June 13, 1734, Justice Samuel 
White was given *'the deserted pew formerly 
Joseph Gardner's'' on the payment of twenty 
pounds into the town treasury; Dr. Zabdial Boyl- 
ston was given ''the deserted pew that was his 
Brother Peter- Boylston's," for twenty-two 
pounds; Henry Winchester was assigned a pew, 
price thirteen pounds; Abraham Woodward, ten 
pounds; Samuel Clark, thirteen pounds; John 
Goddard, ten pounds. The tenure on which the 
pews were held is evident from the following re- 
cord of March 16, 1716, confirmed in substance 
Junel3, 1737: 

''Voted that those persons that are allowed to 
be proprietors of pews, or spaces whereon to erect 
pews in the meeting house, they and their heirs 
shall have good and legal right to them forever. 
Provided nevertheless that if any person who is a 
proprietor of a pew shall remove out of the town 
so that he dwell not in the said town, or if reduced 
to such mean circumstances that he or they do 
not, neither are able to pay their proportion to the 



public charge that arises in the town, in either 
of these cases afore mentioned any such person 
or persons shall forfeit their right to their pew and 
it shall return again to the town to be disposed of 
by them to any other person. Provided that the 
town pay back to the last proprietor so much 
money as the town received for the spot or space 
whereon the pew was built and also the cost of 
building the same." 

The Rev. James Allen, or "AlUn" as the old 
town records spell the name, was pastor of the 
church from his ordination until his death, Feb. 
18, 1747, at the age of 56. He thus served the 
church and people between twenty-nine and 
thirty years, during which time 115 new members 
were added, "besides forty-four who owned the 
covenant without coming to the Lord's table. 
The baptisms were two hundred and sixty-one. ' ' 
While he seems to have been a talented, judicious 
and faithful minister, he provoked dissension in 
the church during the religious revival produced 
by the preaching of the Rev. George Whitefield, 
by first favoring and then opposing this "awaken- 
ing." This vacillation on his part brought 
about the withdrawal from the chiu*ch of a num- 
ber of meml)ers, who in a letter addressed to him 
April 22, 1744, state their reasons for seceding. 
The signers of this letter were Ebenezer Kenrick, 
Nathaniel Shep&rd, John Seaver, Jr., Elhanan 
Winchester, Jr., Richard Seaver, and Dudley 
Boylston, Jr., Elhanan Winchester subsequently 
became the leader of a new religious sect, the 
"New Lights." The austere spirit as to religion 
which prevailed at that time, the awe which the 
dignity of the ministry then inspire<l, the gloomy 
and fearsome views as to the future life held by 
the majority, provided suitable environment and 
opportunity for extravagant religious manifesta- 
tions in revivals and the promotion of new sects 
so common at that period, but which are so difli- 
cult for the people of the present to understand. 
Mr. Allen undoubtedly saw in a measiu^e the folly 
of some of the religious excesses that were common, 
and after realizing their character spoke out 
against them. The trouble incident thereto no 
doubt preyed upon his mind, and "is said to have 
been the cause of the consumption which ended 
his Ufe." March 2,1746-7 the town voted to raise 
sixty pounds toward defraying Mr. Allen's funeral 
expenses. 
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Rev. Cotton Brown succeeded Mr. Allen as 
minister. He was chosen by the town meeting 
Feb. 29, 1747-8, and it was voted his salary be 
*'500 pounds a year old tenor, and that he have 
600 pounds towards his settlement." He ac- 
cepted on condition that 400 pounds be added to 
the amount of his settlement, making in all a 
thousand pounds, "the last part of it to be paid 
within 3 years." Oct. 26, 1748, he was ordained, 
the town having voted to raise 120 pounds to de- 
fray the expenses thereof. Mr. Brown died April 



he accepted the call December 18; "but parties 
arising among the people on the ground that he 
was a foreigner whose early life they had 
not personally known, he was induced to leave 
them without ordination, and was settled at 
Rehoboth, where he fulfilled a long ministry, 
honorable to himself and profitable to his people. ' ' 
This settlement was in conformity with the advice 
of a mutual council of the neighboring churches, 
suggested to be held by a vote of the town. May 
16, 1756, and the town by advice of this ' * Venera- 
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13, 1751, aged 25 years, having been minister of 
the town church less than two years and a half. 

For some years thereafter the town was without 
a settled minister, but the pulpit was supplied by 
the neighboring ministers. The Rev. Samuel 
Haven, afterwards of Portsmouth, was invited 
Dec. 10, 1751, to become the minister by a vote of 
the town meeting, and Jan. 1, 1753, the Rev. 
Stephen Badger, afterward of Natick, was invited, 
but both dechned. Oct. 15, 1753, Rev. Robert 
Rogerson, *'a young man of unimpeachable 
character, a native of Scotland, ' ' was invited, and 



ble Council" voted Mr. Rogerson twenty pounds 
March 3, 1755. 

From Nov. 19, 1755, to June 17, 1759, the Rev. 
Nathaniel Potter was minister, and was dismissed 
at his own request, on condition, however, that he 
would repay the town his settlement money 
amounting to an hundred and thirty-three pounds, 
six shillings and eight pence. Mrs. Potter appears 
to have settled this indebtedness by paying £66, 
13s and 4d, less £20, 4s and 8d, due Mr. Potter 
from the town, on November 5, 1759, as appears 
from the record. Mr. Potter evidently did not 
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give satisfaction, and the refusal of the town to 
raise his salary or increase his allowance of fire- 
wood, prompted him to tender his resignation. 

A bill which has been preserved of the expenses 
incurred in connection with the ordination of Mr. 
Potter, Nov. 19, 1755, illustrates the habits of the 
times, and explains, perhaps, some of the reasons 
which prompted the protest as to the * ' cost and 
manner of the dinner at the raising of the meeting 
house/' Nov. 10, 1714. This bill, which was pre- 
sented to the town by Deacon EUsha Gardner, 
was as follows: 
to monney Pad at The ordination, old tenor 

£6,000 
to Rimi 1,140 

to Shugar 1,106 

to spice 

to tucces (turkeys?) 3,000 

to fouls 1,100 

to pork 3,046 

to crambres 0,080 

to puding pans 0,150 



£ 18,026 



' ' Of this charge the selectmen ordered the pay- 
ing of £2, 8s, 4d, and probably the society paid 
the rest. Ordinations in those days evidently in- 
volved the consideration of material as well as 
spiritual wants." 

With its next minister the town had better suc- 
cess than with his immediate predecessors. At 
the town meeting held on Dec. 24, 1759, the Rev. 
Joseph Jackson, then a tutor at Cambridge, was 
chosen, and he accepted by a letter written Feb. 
1760. He had preached in the church and was 
well known to the people. He was ordained 
April 9, 1760, and '' through a ministry of more 
than thirty-six years maintained a uniform 
character for prudence, integrity and piety." 
Mr. Jackson was the pastor during all the exciting 
period of the Revolution. He seems to have b'een 
a mah of equable temper, dignified in manner, and 
a good preacher. The chief troubles which con- 
fronted the church during his ministry were the 
losses of membership through organization of 
other church societies, started originally in Mr. 
Allen's time by some of the seceding members of 
the old church, but none of which obtained a per- 
manent foothold in. the town, although the "New 
Lights" under the lead of Elhanan Winchester 



held reHgious meetings in dwelling houses for 
more than a quarter of a century. 

Samuel White offered a woodlot in Needham to 
the town for the use of the ministry, and on March 
7, 1757, the gift was accepted. At that time only 
the wood on the lot was given, evidently, as the 
language used was, ' 'so long as ye wood in said lot 
shall hold out." A deed of this lot containing 
about twenty acres, was delivered to the town 
May 18, 1761, by Henry Sewall, Esq., one of Mr. 
White's executors; it was dated March 12, 1759, 
and the consideration was forty pounds; in 183$ 
the wood on this lot was sold at pubUc auction 
and realized about eight hundred dollars, which 
was divided between the two parishes then in the 
town. At the annual town meeting March 2, 
1846, a committee consisting of Thomas Griggs, 
Samuel Craft and A. W. Goddard, made a report 
in regard to this woodlot in which the statement 
is made that this lot as * 'appears from the original 
deeds was bought by the town of Samuel White for 
the sum of forty pounds in the year 1759, as ex- 
pressed in the deed for the use of Brookhne for a 
woodlot to supply the minister or ministers that 
may be settled in said town from time to time. ' ' 
This statement does not agree with the general 
impression that this lot was a ''gift" to the town, 
but its accuracy is unquestioned as it is thoroughly 
borne out by the record. What Mr. White evi- 
dently did give to the town was the wood on the 
lot, before he sold it to the town; as to the lot 
itself he may have sold it at less than its value, 
and color is given to this supposition by the 
fact that the expression occurs in the records 
under date of May 18, 1771, "wood lot l>ing in 
Needham, which said Samuel gave to the town 
of Brookline." March 2, 1846, the selectmen 
were directed to sell this lot "and pay over the 
proceeds thereof, one third part to the treasurers 
of each of the religious societies now existing in 
Brookline." This vote was reconsidered March 
16, 1846. 

During Mr. Jackson's ministry the town built a 
parsonage. May 31, 1781, it was voted to raise 
the sum of two hundred pounds in silver money 
' ' for the purpose of purchasing a piece of land and 
building a Congregational Ministerial House 
thereon," and on March 21, 1782, it was voted 
that this amount "be raised by a tax on polls, 
real and personal estates of the inhabitants of this 
town and on non-resident possessors," The lot 
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for the parsonage was given by Mrs. Hannah Wal- 
cott, wife of Edward Kitchen Walcott and a 
daughter of Judge Sewall, and the building was 
erected in 1782. Mr. Jackson at once occupied 
the house, which adjoined the church, and there 
spent the remainder of his days. August 21 , 1806, 
after the erection of the Second Church, the town 
meeting ' * voted that the old meeting house yard 
be added, and is hereby added to the parsonage.'' 
The Rev. Joseph Jackson died July 22, 1796, 
and was succeeded by the Rev. John Pierce, who 



livered, beginning with that of November 24, 
1805, and concluding with the address at the 
opening of the town hall, Oct. 14, 1845, contain, 
outside of the town records, the original facts of 
the local history of the town to which all subse- 
quent workers in this field have resorted as their 
primary authority on many points. Dr. Pierce 
was born in Dorchester, July 14, 1773, was grad- 
uated from Harvard College in 1793, and for the 
next two years was assistant preceptor at Leices- 
ter Academy. He was married to Miss Lovell of 
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was ordained March 15, 1797, and continued as 
minister of the church until his death, August 24, 
1849, a period of fifty-six years. Dr. Pierce's 
ministry was the most notable not only in the his- 
tory of the church but also of the town. He was 
an active, energetic man, imbued with public spirit 
and with a decided interest in men and affairs ; 
during the course of his long pastorate he became 
thoroughly acquainted with the town and its 
people. He may with truth be said to have been 
the original historian of the town, because the 
various discourses of a historical character he de- 



Medway in October, 1798, but she died in July, 
1800, leaving an infant son, who lived but two 
years. In 1802 he was married to Lucy Tappan 
of Northampton. An interesting sketch of Dr. 
Pierce's life, written by Thomas B. Fox, was pub- 
lished in 1861, in the second volume of American 
Unitarian Biography edited by William Ware. 

Soon after Dr. Pierce began his ministry it was 
apparent that the old meeting house, which had 
been in use more than fourecore years, was not 
large enough to accommodate the increasing 
population of the town. Accordingly, at' the 
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town meeting May 13, 1802, it was voted to choose 
a committee "to examine the state of the meet- 
ing house, whether it is in a situation to enlarge, 
and if it will admit of an enlargement, how many 
new pe^^ may be made and what measure is 
best for the town to adopt to accompHsh the 
same." Dr. Aspinwall, Stephen Sharp, Deacon 
Robinson, Colonel Gardner and Nathaniel Mur- 
dock, were members of this committee, which on 
June 14, reported in favor of enlarging the meet- 
ing house. 

The same men, with the exception of Nathaniel 
Murdock, were chosen to carry out the work. 
This vote was, however, reconsidered on May 1 1 , 
1803. Meanwhile an attempt was made to burn 
the old edifice, but the fire was discovered and ex- 
tinguished after it had done some damage to one 
of the rear corners. April 2, 1804, the town 
meeting *' Voted that a reward of five hundred 
dollars be given to any person who may detect the 
villain or . villains that attempted to burn the 
meeting house in this town. ' ' At the same meet- 
ing a committee of nine persons was chosen * ' to 
enquire whether a new situation for a meeting 
house cau be . procured and on what terms — 
whether an addition to the present spot can be ob- * 
tained to make an estimate of the expense of a 
new meeting house — and what shall be done with 
the present meeting house — and what compensa- 
tion shall be made to the present pew holders in 
case the town should determine to build, and all 
such other matters .as pertain to the subject. ' ^ 
The committee reported, May 16, 1804, in favor of 
building a new house, on the site of the old edifice, 
as a small piece of adjoining land could be se- 
cured. To use the old site was found, however, 
impracticable, probabl}^ from lack of room, and 
on Sept. 5, 1804, it was voted to build the new 
house on the largest of two lots of land east of the 
brick school house — the site occupied by the 
present edifice of the First Unitarian Society, 
junction of Walnut and Warren Streets. The 
corner stone was laid in April, 1805, and the 
structure was erected by Mr. Peter Banner, an 
Englishman, who was both architect and master 
builder. This church is thus described by Miss 
Woods : 

''The new meeting house stood fronting the 
street, with a grass plot in front of it. It was 
sixty-eight feet long and sixty-four feet A\ide, 
with a porch nineteen feet long and thirty-eight 



feet wide. There were lobbies or ante-rooms each 
side of the porch, eleven feet square. There was 
no cellar under the building, it being a rocky 
foundation, and the house was raised up a little 
from the ground, and openings on either side in 
the underpinning afforded space for ventilation. 
The height of the house was thirty-five feet and six 
■nches from the foundation to the eaves. The 
spire measured one hundred and thirty-seven 
feet from the ground. There were seventy-four 
pews on the floor and fourteen in the gallery. ' ' 

In the original church there was no arrange- 
ment for heating, according to the custom of the 
period, but the women carried foot stoves with 
them. In the new edifice the conditions at first 
were the same in regard to heating as had pre- 
vailed in the old, and it was not until the winter of 
1818 that stoves were introduced, as is shown by 
the following vote passed on November 8th of 
that 3'ear: 

' ' Voted the report of the committee be accepted 
and that permission be granted to have the stoves 
erected in the meeting house agreeable to the re- 
port of the committee. * ' 

These stoves were to ' ' be supported and taken 
care of at the expense of the town. ' ' 

Among the donations to the church were: 
The bell, which was cast in London, cost a thous- 
and pounds, and was given by Hon. Stephen Hig- 
ginson; the pulpit and caps of the pews, of south- 
ern cherry given by Mr. Stephen Higginson, son of 
the above; a clock, purchased out of four hundred 
dollars given by Mr. John Lucas; the stone steps, 
given by Richard Sullivan, Esq.,; a pulpit 
Bible, given by Mr. Thomas Walley; and a bap- 
tismal basin, given by David Hyslop. *'The 
whole cost of the house was $18,083. Some addi- 
tional expenses, of furnishings probably, brought 
up the amount to $20,193, and the whole was 
apportioned on the pews which were sold at auc- 
tion. ' ' The lowest priced pews on the first floor 
were $160, and in the gallery $110, and the high- 
est price paid was $525, which included a bonus 
paid for a choice. The manner of buying the 
pews was regulated by the following vote, passed 
May 22, 1806, which likewise well illustrates the 
close connection between the town and the church : 

' * Voted that the right to choose any pew (sub- 
ject to the conditions hereafter mentioned) shall 
be sold to the highest bidder at public auction, 
being a freehokler or inhabitant of the town of 
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Brookline and all non residents being proprietors 
of land in the said town, and those persons be- 
longing to the first parish in Roxbury who live 
west of Muddy River and adjoining Jirookline may 
have an equal privilege to bid at said auction and 
purchase a pew, provided they or any of them 
signify their intention to bid for the same to the 
Town Clerk on the day before the sale, and the 
purchaser shall make his choice forthwith, 
and shall pay the sum he shall bid for his 
choice, together with the sum apportioned on the 
pew of his choice in the following manner, viz., 



When it is considered that the population of 
Brookline in 1800 was but 605, and that these 
people with the small number of persons added 
who were drawn from the portion of the village 
then in Roxbury, constituted the entire neighbor- 
hood, it is evident that the available congregation 
was limited. Still, all were church going people 
and were obliged to contribute to the support of 
the church in paying their taxes. 

Dr. Pierce, consequently, could easily know 
every man, woman and child in the town; he 
seems to have cultivated this knowledge, and was 
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twenty per cent down (which shall be forfeited 
unless the succeeding payments shall be made at 
the times stipulated) and twenty per cent within 
every sixty succeeding days after the time of sale 
until the whole is paid with the interest on the 
said payments from the time of sale. 

' * Voted that a deed shall be given by the town 
clerk to each purchaser when his or her payments 
are completed, provided they are made in due 
season, otherwise the purchaser shall not be en- 
titled to his deed, and shall forfeit his pew and all 
his former payments to the town. ' ' 



besides an excellent pastor, and a man of cultiva- 
tion and education. His written and printed re- 
miniscences contain a very complete record of the 
inhabitants, their houses and details of their lives. 

During the earlier years of his pastorate. Dr. 
Pierce's salary was only $400 annually, but was 
afterward gradually increased to double that 
amount. In addition, however, he had a free 
house and his fire wood from the minister's lot in 
Needham. 

At this period the people of the town were chief- 
ly farmers and mechanics, with a few wealthy 
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landholders and old families. The church was the 
real centre of the intellectual and social Ufe of the 
community. No other influence equalled it in 
scope and power. The town meeting only met 
occasionally, but the people, both men and 
women, met at the church every week and some- 
times oftener. Under these conditions the meet- 
ing house filled the place in the life of the people 
which is now occupied by a large variety of inter- 
ests, and its power was as much or more social 
than it was religious. 

March 15, 1847, with the consent of Dr. Pierce, 
the Rev. Frederic N. Knapp, was appointed assis- 
tant pastor, and Mr. Knapp was ordained Oct. 6th, 
of the same year. At that time. Dr. Pierce, al- 
though then 74 years of age, was alert and vigor- 
ous. It was during the closing years of Dr. Pierce's 
pastorate that the Congregational Church, — the 
old state church as it may be called — in Massachu- 
setts, became di\dded into two parties. Orthodox 
and Unitarian; and the Brookline church went 
with the Uberal wing. Dr. Pierce, however, 
seems not to have taken a very decided stand in 
this matter, but continued to call himself a Con- 
gregationalist, and so far as deciding between the 
two parties, ** allied himself with neither, prefer- 
ring to remain true to the old traditions which as- 
sociated the church with the whole town.'' On 
the death of Dr. Pierce in 1849, his colleague. Rev. 
Frederic Newman Knapp, became his successor as 
minister of the church; but Dr. Pierce was the 
last minister who served both town and church. 

Until 1828 the ** meeting house'' was the only 
church in the town^ but in that year the first edi- 
fice of the Baptist Society was erected on the cor- 
ner of Harvard and Washington streets. Eventu- 
ally the organization of this second church 
brought about changes in the relation of the town 
to the old church, and in 1834 a committee was 
appointed by the town to report on this important 
matter. This report dated April 7, 1834, is quite 
explicit, and describes the situation so clearly 
that a large part of it is herewith quoted ; 

'*The committee appointed to define the inter- 
ests of the town and the First Parish as they 
stand related, having considered the subject, re- 
port: That until the organization of the second 
religious society the First Parish under the exist- 
ing laws was deemed to be a territorial parish, 
and as such its limits were identical with those of 
the town, and each and every inhabitant was 



liable to taxation on his poll and property real and 
personal for the support of public worship; — but 
any inhabitant, being a member of any other re- 
ligious society in another town, was entitled under 
a law of 181 1 to require that any such tax assessed 
should be paid over to his own minister. The as- 
sessors of the town were the parish assessors, the 
town clerk was also the parish clerk and the town 
treasurer was the parish treasurer. The parochi- 
al expenses were not paid from any fund kept 
apart from the funds of the town, but in the esti- 
mates of the Minister's salary and other parish 
charges were classed as items of a general estimate 
of monies required for the disbursements of the 
town. 

''The Supreme Court have decided that when- 
ever any number of individuals, being inhabitant 
of any town and belonging to the territorial parish 
therein, secede from said parish and form another 
religious society within the limits of the same town, 
the property before appropriated by the town to 
the use of the First Parish shall be considered 
thereafter as the property of said parish and not of 
the town. ' ' 

By this report it is quite evident that church 
and state were united in Massachusetts in those 
days — for the situation in Brookline was the same 
as existed elsewhere; but the law of 1811 was an 
equitable solution of the difficulty in the situation, 
and one, the absence of which has been productive 
of much bitterness in countries where established 
churches exist. 

This committee suggested that the First Parish 
(the old meeting house society) be given title to 
the land on which the house stood to be ''appro- 
priated to the exclusive use of said parish"; 
that the land around the meeting house and the 
lot south of it, be common land as between the 
town and parish, except that the town reserved 
the right to take gravel and stone from the hill 
back of the meeting house; and that the income 
of the woodlot in Needham be divided between 
the two parishes. This solution was agreed to by 
vote of the town, and it marks the dividing line of 
the old era from the new — the town affairs being 
conducted separately from the affairs of the church. 

A final settlement of the joint ownership of the 
town and church was brought about at a town 
meeting Dec. 6, 1847, when it was 

"Voted, That the selectmen be and they are 
hereby directed to execute, acknowledge and de- 
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liver to the First Parish in Brookline, a quit claim 
deed on the part of the town, releasing in fee sim- 
ple all the rights of the town in and to all that lot 
of land on which the meeting house now stands, 
bounded north and west by Walnut Street, south 
by land formerly of Samuel Clark, east by a line 
identical with the east side of the range of horse 
sheds standing in the rear of the late town house, 
north by a line passing along the north side of the 
shed nearest said house, and east by a line drawn 
parallel to the west side of said house and fifteen 



the benefit of light, air and pnxspect for the ad- 
joining estates.'' 

This last lot, which still remains open, was */the 
first village green, the site of the first town 
school, and later of the brick school." 

With the settlement in 1834, the separation of 
the church from the town may be said to have 
taken place, and it was emphasized in 1847 when 
the property was definitely divided. From that 
time the history of the town and the church are 
distinct. 
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feet distant therefrom, upon receiving from said 
parish a like deed of release to this town and all 
persons claiming under it, of all the residue of the 
land described in the deed to this town from Wil- 
Ham Aspinwall and Stephen Sharp, dated Sept. 5, 
1804. * * * But the legal rights of the owners 
of the horse sheds standing on the land to be re- 
leased to the parish are to be excepted in the deed, 
and the town is to covenant that the triangular lot 
of land lying east of the estate of John E. Thayer 
shall forever remain open and unencumbered, for 



The Church as a Voluntary Organization* 

While the original Brookline church had for 
more than two centuries been the only house of 
worship in the town, it had well fulfilled its func- 
tions. It was not only a reHgioiis but a political 
institution, a publicly owned and managed church ; 
but the fonn of its organization was in harmony 
with the character of the people whom it served. 
The New England people were a homogeneous 
race, descended largely from the same stock, an.-l 
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possessed of the same ideals. During their earHcr 
history their views were undoubtedly sombre, and 
at times tinged with superstition, as instanced by 
the witchcraft delusion, which prevailed through- 
out New England; but as time went on they de- 
veloped into a breadth of view, into a freedom and 
elevation of thought which has rarely been 
equalled by any people, and which culminated 
into the only notable flowering of literary and in- 
tellectual genius which the American continent 
has yet witnessed on the part of the white race. 
At the time of the Revolution the old New Eng- 
land churches, in the neighborhood of Boston es- 
pecially, were liberal in their theology, but with- 
out rancor or controversy. Although Congrega- 
tionalists, they were Arminians rather than Cal- 
vinists, Arians rather than Trinitarians, and in 
substance were what today would be called mod- 
erate Unitarians. This intellectual position had 
been arrived at as a slow development, and had 
resulted, with the aid of the American Revolution, 
in freeing the minds of the people to a remarkable 
degree, so that they were receptive to the new and 
best thought of the world. Evidences of this 
slow change are found in the history of the Brook- 
line church, in the reaction from the revivalistic 
methods in use at the time of Whitefiekrs preach- 
ing, and through which the Rev. Mr. Allen got in- 
to trouble; but that episode is an indication of the 
sanity which, from that period, characterized the 
the normal minds of the New England people. 
Such differences in religious thought as obtruded 
themselves on their attention w^ere treated as 
their descendants now treat the vagaries of the 
unintilligent. 

With such a people the meeting house was more 
than a church is at present. It filled the place 
which the church, social life, society and club life 
do with us. This was particularly evident in the 
case of Brookline, as the Unitarian controversy, 
which arose during the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, and in which William EUery 
Channing, Joseph S. Buckminster, and later, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, George Ripley and Theo- 
dore Parker were exponents rather than contro- 
versialists, does not appear to have greatly dis- 
turbed the serenity of the old church in Brookline. 
Its members, in common with the members of the 
great majority of all the first churches, were 
naturally on the liberal side. Dr. Pierce was of. 
course a Unitarian, but he did not wish to empha- 



size the differences, and it is said he always pre- 
ferred to call himself a Congregationalist and a 
Christian. 

When the change in the form of the church 
organization came in 1834, the conditions were 
ripe for it. No longer was it p(3ssible for the town 
and church to work together as parts of the same 
institution, the theocracy of the Puritan common- 
wealth. The increase in population, bringing in 
people of diverse nationalities and ideals, rendered 
the old way impossible. In its day, and among 
the people who utilized the old system, it served its 
purpose. Toilay under different circumstances, 
each individual has an opportunity to follow his own 
notions, freedom has taken the place of regula- 
tion, and the church as an institution has become 
a voluntary organization instead of a govern- 
mental one — in the end greatly to the benefit 
and happiness of mankind. 

After the settlement of the question of the 
ownership of real estate between the town and the 
First Parish Church in 1847, steps were at once 
taken to build a new church. This edifice was 
built in 1848, and was dedicated on December 1st. 
of that year. Dr. Pierce being present and assist- 
ing, although he had to be carried there. Dr. 
Pierce died August 24, 1849, and was buried from 
the new church, August 27. The Rev. Frederic 
N. Knapp succeeded Dr. Pierce. 

The Rev. Frederic Henry Hedge became pastor 
of the church in 1856, and remained until 1872. 
Dr. Hedge was a noted scholar and preacher, and 
his writing exerted a marked influence along lines 
of religious thought. Part of the time while he 
was pastor of the First Unitarian Church in 
Brookline, he was likewise professor at the Divini- 
ty School in Cambridge. He married Dr. Kerce's 
daughter. 

From 1873 to 1896 the Rev. Howard N. Brown, 
D. I)., was pastor of the church. In 1893, during 
his ministry, the present beautiful church edifice 
was erected on site of the second and third churches, 
built in 1805 and 1848 respectively. May 8, 1896, 
the Rev. William H. Lyon, D. D., became pastor 
of the church, and has continued to serve it u«til 
the present ; Dr. Lyon is a man of marked ability 
and much beloved by all. 

While the First Parish Church has long ceased 
to have any financial or political connection with 
the town, it still continues to have a most friendly 
and s}Tnpathetic relation to all the affairs of the 
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community; its people have always been among 
the most progressive and public spirited, and its 
ministers and leading men have always taken an 
active interest in education and in the movements 
which have made the town what it is at present. 
A pleasant survival of the old times, which in 
sentiment connects the best of the present with 
the best of the past, is thus told by Mr. Bolton in 
his book, * ^ Hrookline : the History of a Favored 
Town,'' as follows: '*The old custom of ringing 
the bell at seven every moring, at noon, and at 
nine o'clock every evening, has been continued 
through all these years of change. And still upon 
the town records will be found an annual appropri- 
ation for this purpose." 



March, 1830, and he was succeeded by the Rev. 
Joseph A. Warne, who began his ministry April 
14, 1831, and remained with the church until 
December 31, 1836. During Mr. Warne's minis- 
try the baptisms took place in the salt waters of 
Muddy River near the present bridge at the end of 
Washington Street ; but his successor, Mr. Shailer, 
preferred to go to the more open waters of the 
Charles River. 

The next pastor of the Baptist church was Rev. 
William H. Shailer, who was installed Sept. 1, 
1837, and continued to serve the society until 
Jan. 31, 1854, a period of over sixteen years. He 
did much to upbuild the church, and was greatly 
interested in the cause of education and in promo- 
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After holding meetings in private houses, for 
some time in 1827, a number of persons in Brook- 
line, of the Baptist faith, in March, 1828, erected a 
church, twenty-six by thirty-six feet in dimen- 
sions, on the corner of Harvard and Washington 
streets. On June 5th, the Baptist Church in 
Brookline was organized in this edifice with thirty- 
six members. Before the first year had passed 
the first building proved to be too small and the 
society erected another edifice, west of the first, 
which was dedicated November 1, 1828, the three 
deacons of the church, P]lijah Corey, Timothy 
and Thomas Griggs, together with Daniel Cool- 
idge and Elijah Corey, Jr., agreeing to bear the 
expense. Rev. Joseph Driver became pastor in 



ting the interests of the town. Shailer Hall in the 
new High school building is named in his honor, in 
recognition of his interest in and services to 
the schools of Brookline. Mr. Shailer was a 
great friend and close associate of Dr. Pierce. 
From May, 1855, to August, 1858, the Rev. Nehe- 
miah M. Perkins was pastor, but ill health com- 
pelled him to give up the work. During Mr. 
Perkins's pastorate a new church building was in 
process of erection, and it was dedicated Dec. 1, 
1858. A year later the Rev. William Lamson 
became the minister, and served the church until 
February, 1875. He was an eloquent and force- 
ful preacher. Since then the pastors of this 
church have been: Rev. Henry C. Mabie, 
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from Jan. 1, 1870, to August 1, 1879; Rev. J. B. 
Brackett,D.D.,fromMayl,|l880, toMay 1, 1888; 
Rev. O. P. Gifford from Jan. 1, 1890, to Nov. 30. 
1891; Rev. Nathan E. Wood, I). I)., from March 
1, 1892, to August 26, 1894; Rev. PMward Br»is- 
lin, Jan. 6, 1895, he resigned the following July 
owing to poor health; Rev. Thos. S. Barbour, 
from September 20, 1896. Rev. Avery A. Shaw, 
June 1, 1900, present pastor. 

Until 1844, the Orthodox Congregationalists 
had no church in Brookline, but a number of 
families of that faith worshipped with the churches 
in Brighton and Roxbury. A movement was 
started in 1843 for the organization of a Congrega- 
tional church, with the result that on August 26, 
1844, the Harvard Congregational Society was or- 
ganized, and a church was built on the western 
comer of School and Washington streets. , At 
first the church had only twenty-eight members. 
The first minister was the Rev. Richard Salter 
Storrs, who was installed Oct. 22, 1845. A year 
later, Oct. 27, 1846, he resigned, and went as pas- 
tor to the Church of the Pilgrims, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., where he served for more than half a century 
and become a famous preacher. Dr. Storrs was 
succeeded by Rev. Joseph Haven, Jr., who was 
pastor from Dec. 31, 1846, to Dec. 12, 1850. Rev. 
Matson Meier Smith was pastor from June 5, to 
Nov. 23, 1858, and was suceeded by Rev. J. licwis 
Diman, who was installed March 15, 1860, and 
served until June 29, 1864, when he resigned to 
become professor of history and political economy 
at Brown University, Providence, R. I. As a 
college teacher Dr. Diman was very successful, and 
earned and enjoyed a great reputation for scholar- 
ship and efficiency in that profession at Brown 
University, where he remained until his death in 
middle life. The next minister was Rev. C. C. 
Carpenter, who served from June 29, 1865, to 
Sept. 18, 1867; then came Rev. C. Maurice Wines, 
from Nov. 12, 1868, to April 27, 1870. An inter- 
val of five years then elapsed, during which the 
church had no regular minister, but on May 4, 
1875, the Rev. Reuen Thomas, D. D., was in- 
stalled ^ and has since that time continued to 
minister to the church and society. The present 
beautiful Gothic church of this Society, 
corner of Harvard and Marion streets, designed 
by E. Tuckerman Potter, was completed in May, 
1873, at a cost, including the land, of about $230,- 
000. Dr. Thomas came here from London, Eng- 



land, and has been eminently successful in up- 
building the Harvard Church, as it has always 
been called. 

A unique religious enterprise, carried on in con- 
nection with the Harvard Church, is the Bethany 
Sunday School, which has had a notable and 
beneficial influence upon the community. It is in 
effect a religious institute, designed to afford in- 
struction on Sundays and week days, and for 
many years has been a centre of social, educational 
and religious enlightenment and interest. The 
Bethany Building, as the edifice which this in- 
stitution occupies has been called since the enter- 
prise was formally launched, was the original 
edifice of the Harvard Church, erected in 1844, on 
the corner of School and Washington streets. 
When the new church was erected in 1873, the old 
building was sold to the Methodists, but ouing to 
financial embarrassments they were obliged to 
sell it three years later to the Unitarians who con- 
templated using it as a church. This latter en- 
terprise, however, failed, and the old Harvard 
Church was purchased by John Knox Marshall, 
one of the deacons of the Harvard Church. The 
cost of purchasing the structure, renovating it, 
and adapting it to its new purposes, was $16,000, 
which was raised chiefly through Mr. Marshall's 
solicitation. The building was transferred to the 
Bethany Sunday School corporation, and was 
dedicated to its new uses May 26, 1887. On 
Sunday afternoons and on Thursday and Satur- 
day evenings religious and educational meetings 
are held. The enterprise dates from 1875, having 
had its origin in a Bible class started by Mr. Mar- 
shall in Harvard Church in that year. Mr. Mar- 
shall, who was founder of the work, has always 
been the controllingspirit, and is still the leader, as 
he has been for the thirty years of its existence. 
During his vacation in 1849, the Rev. Thomas M. 
Clarke, afterwards Episcopal bishop of Rhode 
Island conducte<l services in Brookline, and this was 
the beginning of the present St. Paul's Episcopal 
Church. The Rev. Mr. Clarke held his first service in 
the town hall on Sunday, July 8, 1849, and a church 
was organized as a result, among the earliest mem- 
bers being Eliakim Littell, James S. Amory, Au- 
gustus Aspinwall, William Aspinwall, Harrison 
Fay, John Shepard, Moses B. Williams, James S. 
Patten, Theodore layman, Frederic P. Ladd, and 
others. Rev. William Horton of Newburyport 
was called as rector, and began his labors in Octo- 
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ber of 1849, services being held in the town hall. 
Next year it was decided to erect a church. Au- 
gustus Aspinwall donated the lot at the corner of the 
present »St. Paul Street and Aspinwall Avenue; 
other members gave large sums until a total of 
$12,000 was raised. The building designed by 
Richard Upjohn, when completed cost for the 
tower and the body of the church complete $26,- 
000, and the extra cost was paid by WiUiam Ap- 
pletonand Harrison Fay. The bell, worth nearly 
$1,000, was presented by T. C. Bell of London, a 
native of Brookline. The church was consecrated 
December 23, 1852. Mr. Horton resigned in May, 
1852, and, in September, Rev. John S. Stone was 
chosen rector, and served until October, 1862, 



morial tablets in the church to Henry Savage 
Chase, Harrison Fay, Rev. Dr. Stone, and James 
S. Amory: and memorial windows to William 
Chadbourne; Mary Liley Campbell, wife of W. F. 
Humphrey; Marland Cogswell Hobbs; Lila G. 
Floyd and Edward E. Floyd, Jr. ; Colonel WilUam 
Latham Candler; Sarah Leverett Chase; Thomas 
Parsons; and Hon. William Aspinwall, who died 
in 1823, 

Brookline thus had in 1850 three church edifices, 
the First Parish Church (Unitarian), the Baptist 
Church, the Harvard Church, (Orthodox Congrega- 
tionalist), and one in course of erection, St. PauPs 
(Episcopalian). In 1852, steps were taken to or- 
ganize congregations of Roman Catholics in Brook- 
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when Rev. Francis Warton was elected. He re- 
signed in November, 1869. From that time until 
March, 1875, Rev. William Wilberforce Newton, 
D. D., was rector, and he was succeeded by the 
present rector, the Rev. Leonard Kip Storrs, D. 
D., in December, 1875. 

During Dr. Storrs's service as rector, the chapel 
on the north side was added. In 1885, the rectory 
was built in memor}^ of Mr. Henry S. Chase, by 
his children. In 1896, a parish house was built 
after designs by Mr. J. A. Schweinfurth, and is 
said to be in harmony architecturally with the 
church, which has always been considered a 
masterpeice of Richard Upjohn. There are me- 



line and Brighton, a large numer of famiUes of that 
faith ha\dng settled in both towns. Rev. Michael 
O'Beirne was delegated to do this work, and suc- 
ceeded so well that the erection of St. Mary^s 
Church of the Assumption was begun that year in 
Andem Place. Meanwhile services were held in 
Lyceum Hall. The first services in the new 
church were held on Christmas day, 1853, and the 
church was dedicated Sept. 24, 1854. The Rev. 
Mr. O'Beirne was obliged to give up the work on 
account of faiUng health, and in December, 1854, 
the Rev. J. M. Finotti took charge of the parish, 
but he was not actually appointed pastor until 
Dec. 8, 1856. On Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 27, 
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1855, the church came near being destroyed by 
fire, but it was at once repaired ami enlarge^!, the 
seating capacity being increased to over one 
thousand. A great increase in the congregation 
soon after took place, and for some time Rev. J. 
C. Murphy was associated with Father Finotti as 
colleague. In 1872, shortly after Easter, Father 
Finotti was succeeded by the Rev. P. F. Lamb, 
who, however, was soon obliged to give up the 
work of caring for the parish and go south on ac- 
count of his health. He died in New York, July 
5, 1873, and his body was brought home to St. 
Mary's, where the funeral services were conducted. 
The same month the Rev. L. J. Morris was ap- 
pointed pastor of the parish. Work was begun 
on a new church, Sept. 1, 1880, at the western 
corner of Harvard Street and Linden place; the 
comer stone was laid June 19, 1881, the sermon 
being delivered by the Rev. C. H. McKenna, O. 
S. B., while Archbishop Williams took part in the 
ceremonies. Services took place in the new 
church for the first time in October, 1882, but it 
was not until August 22, 1886, that the church 
was finished and dedicated. This church is 168 
feet in length, of Gothic architecture, with a 
tower on the side toward Harvard Street, and is 
built of brick, with trimmings of Longmeadow 
brownstone. Rev. L. J. Morris, after a long and 
successful pastorate, died Jan. 14, 1900, and was 
immediately succeeded by the Rev. Michael T. 
McManus, who for eighteen years previous had 
been pastor of St. Patrick's, Lawrence, and St. 
Michael's churches, North Andover. Since com- 
ing to Brookline, Father McManus has through his 
exertions cleared off a debt of $34,000 on the 
church, and besides has raised an encouraging 
fund toward the erection of a parochial school, for 
which ground is expected to be broken in the 
spring of 1906. Father McManus is assisted by 
Rev. John A. Butler and Rev. George A. Costello, 
who have been in Brookline for years, as well as 
by Rev. John P. Sheehan, who became connected 
with the parish early in 1903. 

A movement which resulted in the formation of 
a Swedenborgian Church in Brookline, began in 
1852, when meetings of persons interested in this 
faith were held at first in private houses and after- 
wards in the town hall. The Rev. Tilly B. Hay- 
ward was the first minister. On April 29, 1857, 
as an outgrowth of these meetings, the Brookline 
Society of the New Church was instituted, by the 



(jleneral Pastor, the Rev. Thomas Worcester, 
with twenty members, namely: Tilly B. Hay- 
ward, William A. Wellman, Matilda G. Wellman, 
Theophilus P. Chandler, Eliza J. Chandler, 
David Wilder, Jr., C^lia Cotton Wilder, Sarah 
Searle, Abraham L. Cutler, Harriet H. Cutler, 
Daniel H. Rogers, Lucy S. Rogers, Francis R. 
Towne, Mary R. Morland, Ellen M. Hale, Ellen M. 
Wellman, Edwin Field, Sarah M. Field, WilUam 

B. Haseltine, Katherine R. Haseltine, nearly all of 
whom were members of the Boston Society of the 
New Jerusalem and resigned to unite in forming 
the Brookline church. A building corporation, 
fonned in June, 1860, under Massachusetts laws, 
was authorized to hold property besides the 
church building, to the value of $50,000. This 
corporation subsequently purchased a lot, corner 
of High and Irving Streets, for $2,000, began the 
erection of a church designed by Philbrick & 
Ware, architects, in the autunm of 1860, and the 
building was finished in 1862, at a total cost, 
including organ and furnishings, of $12,908.03, all 
of which was paid at the time, except a balance of 
$3,500. The seating capacity of the new church 
was about 250. Mr. Hay ward continued as min- 
ister until July, 1S6L Aug. 12, 1861, Rev. John 

C. Ager was invited to l>ecome the minister for 
one year. Feb. 22, 1862, the church was dedi- 
cated, Rev. Thomas Worcester and Rev. John C. 
Ager ofl^ciating. Mr. Ager continued as minister 
until September, 1864, and in November of that 
year the Rev. Samuel M. Warren was engaged, 
and preached for the society until the spring of 
1868. He was followed by the Rev. Abiel Silver, 
who preached in this church Sunday mornings 
and in Roxbury in the afternoon. In April, 1871, 
Mr. Silver ceased to preach in Brookline, and 
ministered exclusively thereafter to the New 
Society at Roxbury. For two years the pulpit 
was supplied by different ministers until, in the 
spring of 1873, Mr. Warren Goddard began to 
preach and continued one year; he was then in- 
vited to become the pastor, and was ordained at 
the request of the society, April 2, 1874. April 
3, 1878, the corporation voted to place the house 
of worship in the custody, care and keeping of the 
society, free of rent, so long as the society keeps 
the building in good repair, maintains public 
worship therein, and pays the interest on the 
mortgage — the rights of the pew holders not to be 
impaired. June, 1881, Mr. Goddard resigned, to 
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go to the Providence, R. I., society, and he was 
succeeded by Rev. Willard H. Hinckley, who was 
installed as pastor by the Rev. Joseph Pettee, the 
General Pastor, on Dec. 4, 1881. 

In the summer of 1882 a parsonage was erected 
in the church grounds at a cost of $6,000, and on 
Dec. 11th of the same year, the corporation exe- 
cuted a deed of this property to the society, under 
the same conditions as the church building was 
transferred on April 3, 1878. March 22, 1895, the 
Rev. Mr. Hinckley resigned, and terminated his 
connection with the church, June 30. 



York City, and the Rev. Charles W. Harvey, then 
in the New Church Theological School at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., was asked to preach. In the spring 
of 1899, he was ordained to the ministry by the 
Rev. James Reed, of Boston, General Pastor of the 
Massachusetts Association of the New Church. 
Mr. Harvey is very popular and greatly loved by 
the members of his church. 

Not until 1863 did the Methodists appear on the 
scene in Hrookline. In that year the Rev. Gilbert 
Haven, then stationed in Boston, and afterwards 
famous as an abolitionist and later as a bishop of 
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For the next year the pulpit was supplied by 
different ministers, with the assistance of Mr. Hal> 
bell in the Sunday School, and in September, 1896, 
the Rev. JuHan K. Smyth, the pastor of the Rox- 
bury society, was asked to take ministerial charge 
of the Brookline society of the New Church, with 
a service in the afternoon in addition to his duties 
at Roxbury. With the consent of the Roxbury 
society, Mr. Smyth accepted, and began his min- 
istry in October, 1896. During the winter of 
1897-8, the Rev. Mr. Warren took charge of the 
Sunday School. In the summer of 1898, Mr. 
Smyth accepted a call from the church in New 



his church, held Sunday evening services in the 
town hall. A Methodist society was not, how- 
ever, organized, until 1873; it purchased the old 
Harvard Church, now the Bethany Building on 
Washington Street, then just vacated by the Har- 
vard Congregational Society, and rededicated it 
as a Methodist Church, June 23, 1873. The Rev. 
E. D. Winslow was the first pastor, but he was suc- 
ceeded in the spring of 1874 by the Rev. Mark 
Trafton, a man of ability and power. Financial 
troubles in 1876 compelled the society to sell the 
Bethany Building, and from 1876 to 1879 services 
were held in the town hall. Under the leadership 
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of the Rev. William McDonald, the well-known 
advocate of the doctrine of holiness, in 1879, a 
chapel was build on the southeastern corner of 
Cypress and Washington streets, and since then 
the church has prospered. This chapel had be- 
come too small for the growing membership of the 
church, and was let in 1892, to the Universalists, 
and sold to them in 1895. 

On April 9, 1892, the corner stone of a new 
church, situated on the corner of Park and \^emon 
streets, was laid. On that occasion, an historical 
address was given by the pastor, the Rev. William 
N. Brodbeck, and addresses were also made by 
Bishops Hurst and Foster, During the building 
of the church, which occupied between four and 
five years, services were held in the town hall. 
Oct. 14, 15, and 18, St. Mark's was dedicated, 
Bishop Fowler preaching the dedication sermon. 
The pastors of the church have been: Rev. E. 
D. Winslow; Rev. Mark Trafton, 1874-5; Rev. 
W. S. Robinson (supplied), 1876; Rev. Elijah R. 
Watson (supplied), 1877-8; Rev. William Mc- 
Donald, 1879-1881; Rev.7oshua Gill, 1882; Rev. 
William G. Leonard, 1883-4; Rev. Joshua Gill, 
1885-6; Rev. John H. Twombly, 1887-1890; 
Rev. William Nast Brodbeck, 1891-3; Rev. Wil- 
liam Ingraham Haven, 1894-7; Rev. A. B. Ken- 
dig, D. D., 1897-1900. The present pastor, the 
Rev. Dillon Bronson, I). D., began his ministry 
here January 1, 1901. Under his pastorate the 
membership has increased remarkably. Mr. 
George A. Clough,of Brookline, was the architect 
of St. Mark's. The church, which is one of the 
most striking and beautiful in the town, cost, 
including land, organ and furniture, $160,000. 
It has been thus described : 

' 'The nave is 150 in length and 75 feet in width. 
The walls are of variegated Brighton ledge stone, 
with trimmings of gray Nova Scotia sandstone. 
A beautiful tower rises at the northeastern corner 
of the nave. The general effect is not unlike that 
of the Romanesque cathedral churches of 
Southern France. ' ' In the church are the follow- 
ing memorial windows: At the north end of the 
nave, to James M. Burgess; at the western end of 
the transept, to Mrs. Rachel Moore; at the 
eastern end of the transept, to the Rev. Mark 
Trafton, Rev. William McDonald, and Rev. John 
H. Twombly, early pastors of the church. In the 
vestibule is a memorial tablet to the memory of 
James Rothwell. At present this church is grow- 



ing rapidly and attracts large numbers of young 
people. 

In Longwood, on Colchester Street, the Hon. 
David Sears erected in 1866 a church edifice copied 
after an old church in Colchester, England. This 
structure was dedicated June 30, 1862, and named 
Christ's Church. It has been devoted to the 
Unitarian faith. Mr. Sears's object was to furnish 
a church * ' where all might worship in the unity of 
the spirit and the bond of peace." Among the 
ministers who have been connected with the church 
were: Rev. James M. Hubbard in 1862; Rev. 
C. C. Tiffany, in 1863; Rev. S. B. Crufts, in 1864, 
and a part of 1865; Rev. Henry A. Miles, suc- 
ceeded Mr. Crufts, and officiated for a year or two. 
For about fifteen years the church was without a 
regular minister, but in April, 1893, Rev. Caleb 
Davis Bradlee, D. D., took charge and built up 
a flourishing society and congregation. Under 
Mr. Bradlee's leadership this congregation was or- 
ganized in October, 1896, as the Second Unitarian 
Society in Brookline, which continued to hold 
services in Sears's Chapel until January, 1902. 
Mr. Bradlee resigned as the minister of Christ's 
Church, or Sears's Chapel, April, 1897, preached 
his farewell sermon April 25th, and died suddenly 
and unexpectedly six days later. May 1, 1897. 
Since the Second Unitarian Society ceased to 
worship in the edifice, Sears's Chapel has been 
unused. Sears's Chapel is practically a mortuary 
monument to Mr. Sears and his family. In its 
vaults his body and about a score of those of the 
members of his family have been buried. Mr. 
Sears by his vnW provided for the care of the build- 
ing and grounds, all repairs, and that the edifice 
be heated in winter whether occupied or unoccu- 
pied. There is a story — doubtless true — that 
at the death of a son of Mr. Sears, a provision of 
his will was carried into effect which called for the 
footing of his favorite saddle horse and its burial, 
fully caparisoned, under the lawn of the church. 

Mr. Sears's hope in building this church was that 
the people of the vicinity would be able to unite in 
a common form of worship, with which dream in 
view he prepared a liturgy or book of worship for 
the use of the congregation. He evidently be- 
lieved that people would sink their mental differ- 
ences, and unite to form a "Gospel Church", of 
which this building would be the home. His 
book of worship, instead of the thirty-nine articles 
of the Athanasian Creed, contained only sixteen 
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articles which he conceived would be suflScient for 
all people in united worship. The attempt failed. 
The Second Unitarian Society in Brookline 
was organized in Sears's Chapel, under the leader- 
ship of Rev. Caleb D. Bradlee, D. D., in Octo- 
ber, 1896. Nov. 11, 1897, the Rev. Edward 
David Towle was settled as its first minister, and 
is still in charge. Services continued to be held 
in Sears's Chapel until January, 1902, when the 
society moved to the corner of Beacon and Charles 
streets, having built there a parish house, in 



Rev. Reginald H. Howe, D. D., son of Bishop 
Howe of Central Pennsylvania, became rector. 
In addition to the church building, this parish now 
has a parish house erected in 1879: a rectory and 
cloister, in 1885; and a memorial transept and 
choir room, in 1893. All these structures were 
largely erected by the members of the Lawrence 
family. One of the features of the church is a 
window in the nave by the celebrated English 
artist, Sir Edward Burne-Jones. This parish 
attracts many people from Longwood, in Brook- 
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which since then services have been held, prepara- 
tory to the erection of a church edifice. 

The Second Episcopal Church in Brookline was 
organized Feb. 1 9, 1868, and its edifice, the beautiful 
Church of Our Saviour, on the corner of Monmouth 
and Carlton streets, was consecrated in March of 
the same 3'ear. The church was built in memory 
of the Hon. Amos Lawrence, the celebrated Bos- 
ton merchant, by his sons, Amos A. Lawrence and 
William R. Lawrence. Rev. ElHott D. Tomkins 
was the first rector, and he was succeeded in 1875 
by Rev. Frank L. Norton, D. D. March, 1877, 



line, from the Back Bay, Boston, and from the 
Roxbury District across the parkway adjoining. 
A third Episcopal Church, All Saints, was or- 
ganized in BrookHne, Nov. 1, 1894, and the first 
service was held on September 30th. Novem- 
ber 25th, the Rev. Daniel Dulany Addison, D. D., 
was elected rector, and was installed December 
23d, at a morning service held in the Beaconsfield 
Casino. February 8, 1895, the parish was incor- 
porated, and since September of the same year 
the chapel on the southwestern corner of Beacon 
Street and Dean Road has been in use for service. 
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The parish has in contemplation a magnifi- 
cent church edifice, the main body of which is 
used for public worship at the present time. 

The movement for a Universahst Church began 
in Brookline in its outward manifestations with a 
mission service held on Sunday, Nov. 29, 1891, by 
the Hev. Charles Conklin, in Union Hall, corner 
High and Walnut streets. A temporary organi- 
zation was effected Jan. 8, 1892, and Mr. ConkHn 
became president of the new parish. March, 1892, 
the Methodist Chapel, corner of Cypress and Wash- 
ington streets^ was hired for Sunday services, and 
three years later, June, 1895, it was purchased from 
the Methodist Society. Rev. T. E. Potterton was 
called to the pastorate August 15, 1892, began 
his labors Sept. 1, 1892, and resigned Oct. 1, 1893. 
Jan. 5, 1893, a permanent parish organization 
was effecteii, under the name of the First Universa- 
hst Church of Brookhne, with John E. Cousens as 
president. 

Rev. Stephen H. Roblin succeeded Mr. Potter- 
ton as pastor, and he in turn was succeeded in 
September, 1894, by the Rev. Herbert E. Cush- 
man, who continued to serve until Jan. 1, 1896. 
The Rev. Charles W. Biddle, D. D., became pas- 
tor Sept. 1, 1896, was installed October 25, 1896, 
and continued until his death August 4, 1900. He 
was succeeded by Rev. George Mayo Gerrish, 
now of Canton, N. Y., who was installed in Jan- 
uary, 1901. 

In 1904, the Brookhne society was united with 
the old Shawmut Universahst Church of Boston, 
and the new organization transferred to Brookhne 
and renamed The Beacon Universahst Church. 

The Shawmut Church was organized in 1837 
in Boylston Hall, comer of Washington and Boyl- 
ston streets, Boston, but worshipped for more 
than forty years in the church on ShawTnut Ave- 
nue, between Brookhne and Canton streets. The 
first service of the Beacon Universahst Church 
was held in Whitney Hall, the second Sunday in 
September, 1904. In the fall of 1905, the society 
began the erection of a church edifice on the old 
Admiral Selfridge estate, 286 Harvard Street, the 
first lot north of the Pierce Building. Rev. 
George L. Perrin began his pastorate with the old 
Shawmut Church, Jan. 1, 1883, served that church 
for twenty-one years, and continued as pastor of 
the New United Church in Brookline. 

The Presbyterians began to hold services in 
Brookline in January, 1894. A church was soon 



organized, with Rev. C. S. Dewing as pastor, and 
services were held first in Harvard Hall and after- 
wards in Goddard Hall. Rev. William Elder Archi- 
bald, Ph. D., became pastor in September, 1894, 
and was so successful in gathering a church and 
congregation around him that the construction of 
a church edifice was begun on Prospect Street, in 
the autumn of 1896, the corner stone was laid on 
Christmas Day, and the church was completed and 
dedicated in the spring of 1897. Dr. Archibald 
continued with the church until 1903, when he 
was succeeded by the present pastor. Rev. John 
Sinclair, D. I)., under whose ministry the church 
has been very prosperous. Within the past two 
years the church has doubled its membership, 
and now has a hst of over 400. Dr. Sinclair came 
to this church from St. Paul, Minnesota. He is a 
Scotchman and has been in this country 15 years. 

The I^eyden Congregational Church of Brook- 
line, which was the second Orthodox Congrega- 
tional Church in the town, was organized Novem- 
ber 6, 1896, and for the next three years wor- 
shipped in the old Beaconsfield Casino, which 
stood on the site now occupied by the Hotel 
Beaconsfield. The present chapel, on Beacon 
Street, opposite Englewood Avenue, was built in 
1899, and occupied in November of that year. It 
is now inadequate for the needs of the congrega- 
tion, the sittings are all taken, and the church is 
looking forward to the erection of a new church 
edifice, plans for which have been completed. 
Since the organization of the church, the member- 
ship has increased three-fold, and the benevolent 
work of the church has been notable in the denom- 
ination. The Rev. Harris G. Hale, formerly of 
Warren, Mass., has been pastor of the Leyden 
Church since its formation. 

The corner stone of the second Roman Catholic 
Church in Brookline, St. I^wrence's, was laid 
Sept. 6, 1896, on Boylston Street, near Chestnut 
Hill Avenue, and it was dedicated April 25, 1897, 
by Archbishop Williams. The parish of St. 
I^wrence was established Jan. 1, 1898, by the 
Most Rev. John J. Williams, Archbishop of the 
Boston Diocese. Prior to that date the entire 
Cathohc population of Brookline was attended by 
the clergy of the Church of St. Mary of the As- 
sumption. The residents of the western part of 
the town and in the Chestnut Hill district were, 
however, so far away from St. Mary's, that the 
rector of that church, the Rev. Lawrence J. Mor- 
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ris conceived the idea of erecting a new church to 
accommodate this section, in which the people of 
his faith were rapidly increasing, with the result 
that he built the St. Lawrence Church. From 
the time of its dedication, divine services were con- 
ducted by the priests of St. Mary's until the found- 
ing of the parish the following New Year's Day, 
when Rev. Thomas F. McManus was appointed 
rector. At its inception, the new parish included 
but about 700 persons, but now more than 1,000 
Catholics reside within its boundaries. Connect- 



Schools and Education* 

From the beginning of the settlement, the in- 
habitants of Muddy River had paid rates and 
sent their children to school in Boston or. to the 
nearer schools in Roxbury where tuition fees had 
to be paid . This was inconvenient, and doubtless in 
many cases expensive, and seems to have been the 
chief reason that prompted them in 1686 to desire 
to manage their own affairs. In the Boston Re- 
cords, under date of March 29, 1686, is the following : 
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ed with the church are sodahties and societies for 
the men and women of the congregation, and a 
Sunday School in which more than a thousand 
children are enrolled. The most recent acquisi- 
tion of the parish, the Sunday School hall, is used 
during the week as a club room by the men of 
the vicinity, and is fitted with all the con- 
veniences usually found in parish clubs. vSt. Law- 
rence's Church is a picturesque edifice, in the 
Gothic style of architecture, and is located in one 
of the most beautiful regions in Brookline. 



'^A motion of the inhabitants of Muddy River 
for a writing school for their children was read at 
a public meeting of the inhabitant of this town, the 
8th of March, and that their town rates may be 
improved to that use and the selectmen appointed 
to choose a place for the erecting of a house : 

''In answer to said motion, it was voted that 
the selectmen take this matter into consideration 
and inquire into the reason thereof and represent 
it to the next general town meeting what is neces- 
sary to be done therein." 
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It was in accordance with this petition that the 
Provincial Council in December of the same year 
gave them the right to practically govern them- 
selves, and among other things, to build a school- 
house and maintain a schoolmaster. At a fully 
attended meeting of the inhabitants of Muddy 
River, held Jan. 19, 1687, six weeks after the Coun- 
cil had empowered them to govern themselves, 
they voted to accept' the grant, to assess 
themselves twelve pounds per annum, to be 
raised in the usual manner of collecting rates or 
taxes, and that the remainder of the money 
needed to pay the salary of the schoolmaster be 
obtained by a charge to '*be laid equally upon 
the scholars' heads, save any persons that are 
poor to be abated in part or in whole.*' At a 
meeting of the inhabitants of the village on May 
28, 1697, it was voted to hire Mr. John Searl to 
teach school from the first Monday in May, 
1697, until the last day of February- follow- 
ing. This was, to judge by the dates, ten 
years after the vote was passed providing for 
the method of raising the money to pay a school- 
master, but it was provided that the same method 
was to be used at this time as was formerly voted. 
At this same meeting the selectmen were di- 
rected to levy a ' 'rate upon the inhabitants to de- 
fray the charges of repairing the schoolhouse 
and pound." It would appear by this vote that 
a schoolhouse had been built in accordance with 
the original grant. On March 5, 1705, a tax of 
forty shillings was voted by the inhabitants at the 
village meeting, to be assessed for the repair of the 
schoolhouse, and at the same meeting a duplicate 
of the vote of Jan. 19, 1687, in regard to the assess- 
ment for the support of the school, was passed. It 
would thus appear that the village possessed a 
schoolhouse erected at its own expense, and a 
schoolmaster supported by the people themselves. 
On March 11, 1700, the town meeting of Boston, 
in denying the petition of the inhabitants of Mud- 
dy River to be a separate village, had promised 
to provide a schoolmaster for them and pay him 
out of the town treasury. Whether this was 
done or not, does not appear from the records; 
but at any rate the people of Muddy River five 
years lat^r took the matter into their own hands, 
and provided for the payment of their own school- 
master in a schoolhouse which they already 
owned. More than any other one thing this 
difficulty in regard to the school was evidently the 



chief matter which caused the bickering between 
the village and the mother town, and led to the 
final separation. 

At the first town meeting after the incorporation 
of the town, held March 4, 1706, it was voted to 
levy a tax of twelve pounds upon the inhabitants 
for repairing the schoolhouse and for the support 
of the school for the current year. In 1707, the 
school tax for these same purposes was twenty 
pounds. The records are silent as to the first 
cost and the location of this original town school- 
house. 

Instead of trying to support a school and main- 
tain a schoolhouse, the town some years lat^r 
changed its policy and only assisted in defraying 
the cost of the schooUng of the children, allowing 
private persons to take the initiative in providing 
the school buildings and the teachers. This is 
evident by a vote passed March 5, 1711, as fol- 
lows: 

** Voted, That there be liberty granted to erect 
two schoolhouses at their own charge that im- 
prove them. Also that they maintain a good 
school dame half of the year at each house. 
That the town allow the charge for a master one 
quarter at one schoolhouse and the other quar- 
ter at the other, to teach, to write and cypher." 

In accordance with this plan, at the town meet- 
ing May 14, 1711, it was 

*' Agreed with Wm. Story to keep school 3 
months, he beginning January 7th, 1711-12. Al- 
lowing £5.0.0 for his services. Agreed with John 
Winchester, Jun'r for his man Ed. Rugsjles, to 
keep school at the New Schoolhouse 2 months, he 
beginning January 23, Wednesday, 1711-12. Al- 
lowing for his services, £4.0.0." 

This method of partial support of the schools 
was evidently followed for a considerable period. 
In the years immediately following the incorpo- 
ration of the town larger sums were appropriated 
for the support of the schools than what were 
voted afterward. Thus in 1707, twenty pounds 
were appropriated, but in 1713 and 1714 only ten 
pounds were appropriated each year, and in 1714 it 
was voted ' * that the sums of money raised for the 
keeping of schools at the three parts of the town be 
distributed and paid to the school which each man 
shall improve. ' ' In other words, to use the lan- 
guage with which we are familiar today, the 
schools in Brookline at that time were ''subsi- 
dized." 
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By a vote of the town meeting, May 8, 1716, the 
town was divided into three school districts or 
precincts, as follows: 

^'From a place known by the name of Caleb 
Gardner's walnut tree at the north end of the 
town, from said tree to Cambridge line. The 
centre or middle part of the town from said wal- 
nut tree to Newton line, including Joseph Adams, 
Joseph Goddard and Henry Winchester. The 
south end of the town taking in Samuel Newel and 
all the other families at the south end.*' 



sides of the way, and to the line to run up the new 
lane straight over to Roxbury line. 

^*The southerly precinct extend so far north as 
to take in Mr. Joseph Goddard's land, 
and so runs between Mr. Woodward's and Mr. 
Child's land taking in Sam'll Newell's land, and 
from thence straight to Troublesome Swamp 
Bridge, from thence straight to Newton line. 

''The middle part of the town that is not cut 
off by any precinct, to be a precinct by them- 
selves. ' ' 
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December 29, 1718, the selectmen agreed with 
Amariah Winchester to pay him seven pounds and 
four shillings for keeping the Center school, three 
months. The amounts appropriated for schools 
about this period were: for 1718, 20 pounds; 1719, 
15 pounds; 1720, 15 pounds; 1721, 13 pounds; 
1722, 25 pounds; 1723, 30 pounds; 1724, 30 
pounds; 1725, 30 pounds; 1726, 30 pounds. 

At the town meeting March 4, 1723, the limits 
of the school districts were again defined, as 
follows : 

*'The north precinct extend so far south as to 
take in all the land upon Watertown road on both 



At this meeting it was also voted that the 
people in each precinct should be taxed to support 
the schools in their own districts, and that Ed- 
ward White and John Winchester should be trus- 
tees for the north precinct. Deacon White and 
John Seaver for the middle precinct, and James 
Griggs and Joshua Child for the south precinct. 

According to tradition the first schoolhouse 
erected by the town of Brookline was built about 
1713 on the triangular plot of ground at the junc- 
tion of Walnut and Warren streets, and nearly op- 
posite the present First Parish church. As ap- 
pears from the records, however, it is evident that 
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school buildings were in existence in various lo- 
calities in the town' previous to that date, that 
they had been erected at the cost of the inhabi- 
tants, and the schools maintained sometimes 
wholly and always partially at least at public 
expense. Miss Woods says that the first school- 
house in Brookline was situated on School-house 
Lane, now School Street, a short distance from 
Harvard Street, and that it was built here before 
the incorporation of the town. Probably this was 
the schoolhouse erected in accordance with the 
grant of 1686, giving the inhabitants of Muddy 
River village the right to assess their own rates 
and manage their own affairs, on condition that 
* * within one year next coming they raise a school- 
house and maintain an able reading and wanting 
master. ' ' As has been shown by the records, they 
evidently carried out these conditions, although 
the records do not state when the schoolhouse was 
erected, but only refer to it ten years later when 
repairs were necessary. The second schoolhouse 
is said to have stood on the corner of School and 
Prospect streets, and was a somewhat larger 
building than the first structure. In 1711, as the 
records show, permission was given to private 
persons to erect two schoolhouses, part of the ex- 
pense of maintenance to be paid by the town, but 
the enterprise on the whole to be a private ven- 
ture on the part of those *^that improve them." 
In 1716, the town was divided into school districts, 
and in 1718 the Center School — probably the one 
located at the junction of Warren and Walnut 
streets — was then in existence, as a schoolmaster 
was hired to teach it during the three winter 
months ; and this gives color to the local tradition 
that it had been erected five years before. 

The mixed system of schools supported partly 
out of the taxes and partly by tuition fees, evident- 
ly continued to exist for some years, and was prob- 
ably due to the fact that the population of the 
town was widely scattered. From about 1720 
the town began to appropriate more money for 
the schools. The division into districts in 1716, 
and more definitely in 1723, when school trustees 
were appointed for the first time, shows an in- 
creasing interest, and a desire to provide for all 
sections of the town. May 2, 1727, a motion to 
build another school in the centre of the town was 
voted down; but at the same meeting Capt. John 
Winchester, Mr. Edward White, Mr. Henry Win- 
chester and Mr. Abraham Woodward were elected 



a committee to act with the selectmen and report 
to the next meeting what was best to be done as to 
the number and places of the schools, and how to 
bring them **into some good method." On May 
16th a1 an adjourned meeting, it was voted to 
have two schoolhouses in the town, with two 
schoolmasters and two schoolmistresses or 
** dames", the schoolmasters to teach "one at 
each school four months," and the dames ''for 
each school for eight months, ' ' and forty poimds 
was to be raised to defray the expenses of the 
schools for the year. At this meeting a commit- 
tee was appointed to measure the town and to find 
out the proper places to locate the two school- 
houses. This committee, which consisted of 
John Winchester, James Griggs, Isaac Childs, 
Samuel Clark, and Samuel Sewall, reportt*d as 
follows : 

"We the said committee that were appointed 
to measure the town, find it five miles and twenty- 
eight rods from James Griggs's to John Ellis's; 
then we measured back one mile and a quarter 
and seven rods for the north schoolhouse, which 
is some way in the new land beyond Watertown 
road ; the other schoolhouse to be about a rod and 
a half in the new lane between Isaac Child's and 
Samuel Newell's." 

June 27, 1727, the vote was reconsidered relat- 
ing to the locations of the schoolhouses, but the 
one as to the number of schoolhouses and masters 
and mistresses was confirmed. April 8, 1728, it 
was voted to have but one school in the town, and 
that it "stand as near the centre as there can be a 
spot of land obtained for it," and in accordance 
with this vote it was decided at an adjourned 
meeting on May the 20th, buy a piece of land 
from Mr. Peter Boylston on which to build this 
schoolhouse, which was to be twenty-four feet in 
length by twenty-one in breadth, and was to be 
built by the first of October. On November 25, 
1728, it was voted to reconsider the vote to have 
only one schoolhouse ; but if the vote of May the 
20th had been carried out as directed the house 
to be erected on Pet^r Boylston's land must have 
been erected by that time. At this November 
meeting it was, however, voted to have two 
schoolhouses in the town, "one to stand in the 
new lane (Cypress street) between Mr. Allin's and 
Watertown Road (Washington street), beyond 
the bridge (over Village Brook) as near the bridge 
as there can be a spot of land for it. ' ' Mr. Bolton 
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says that "if this vote was carried out a school- 
house must have stood on or near the present 
High School playground/' The other school 
was to "stand half way between Christopher 
Dier's and the corner of the lane near Thomas 
Woodward's in the land of Thomas White." 
Edward White, Caleb Gardner, and Robert Sharp 
were elected a committee to erect the north 
school; and Abraham Woodward, Thomas Sted- 
man and Isaac Child, to erect the other. 

In 1730, two schools were in operation supported 
by the town, as on March 2d it was voted "to 
keep school ten months this year, five months 
with two mistresses, one in each school; and five 
months with a master, ten weeks in each school," 



May 17, 1745, it was voted to raise one hundred 
and eighty pounds "for poor schools and other 
charges." Does this mean that the schools sup- 
ported by the town were for the children of the 
poorer families, and that there were other schools 
not so supported? December 17, 1745, it was 
voted to build a schoolhouse on land given to the 
town by Joseph and Moses White for that purpose. 

The new schoolhouse on the land given by the 
Whites was probably erected the following year, 
as on May 16, 1746, certain persons were exempted 
from paying taxes for the cost of the new school- 
house, and a rate of fifty pounds was laid on the 
rest of the inhabitants, while the selectmen were 
directed to engage a schoolmaster to teach from 
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and Abraham Woodward, Elhanon Winchester 
and William Gleason were appointed a commit- 
tee to secure a schoolmaster and schoolmistresses. 
The services of a schoolmaster and two schoolmis- 
tresses were thus equally divided between the 
schools, and forty pounds were voted to defray 
school expenses. The locations of the school- 
houses were evidently not satisfactory, as for 
about half a century from this time motions were 
occasionally introduced in the town meeting in re- 
gard to finding *'the most convenient spot to erect 
a schoolhouse for the benefit of the whole town, ' ' 
as to how many schools there should be, and where 
additional schoolhouses could best be placed. 



November to March. It would seem that the 
method of assessing school rates practically 
amounted to making a man pay in proportion to 
the number of children he had, as would appear by 
the following, passed March 2, 1747: 

^ ^ Voted, That Mr. James Shed and his son have 
liberty to send their children to Brookline school, 
they finding their proportion of wood and paying 
their proportion for their polls according as se- 
lectmen apportion upon other children." 

From 1747 until 1760 the town records have 
little mention of the schools, but on March 3,1760, 
it was voted to assist the inhabitants in the south 
part of the town to erect a school, and to exempt 
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them from the town school tax as long as they 
would maintain this school. May 18, 1761, it was 
voted to repair the upper and lower schoolhouses. 
May 13, 1762, the town meeting voted to appro- 
priate the interest of a legacy left to it by Mr.Ed- 
ward Devotion, to the use of the Middle School- 
house. At that time the legacy amounted to 739 
pounds and 4 shillings. The present Edward De- 
votion School, on Harvard Street, which stands on 
the old Devotion farm, commemorates the mem- 
ory of this old benefactor of the Brookline schools. 
A controversy arose in 1767 as to whether the 
grammar school should be open in the summer 



next year, however, the town voted to assist the 
South District to build a schoolhouse * 'to be of the 
same bigness as the Woman's School House that 
is in the middle district." At the meeting of 
March 4, 1771, the selectmen were instructed to 
inspect the old schoolhouse and report as to 
whether it was best to repair it or pull it down and 
erect a new one in another place. In June, 1771, 
the town voted to assist the Middle District *' ly- 
ing on Sherbun Rode,'' to build a schoolhouse. 
The controversy as to the opening of the grammar 
school in summer, seems to have been a favorite 
bone of contention, as it came up repeatedly. 
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time. At the May meeting I he vote was not to 
open the school, but at the July meeting it was 
voted to keep it open in summer. At the same 
meeting it was decided to remove *Hhe upper 
woman's school to the South District, ' ' to provide 
a room for it, at the charge of the town, and to 
continue its sessions, or as phrased in the record , ' ' to 
keep said Woman's School in for the present. ' ' At 
another meeting in 1767 it was voted to keep the 
Middle School open for six months, and to remove 
the upper school to the South District, but the 
town refused to build a new schoolhouse. The 



During the war of the Revolution the references 
to schools arc meagre. In 1777, the selectmen 
bought a lot of land from Joseph Smith of Rox- 
bury on the * ' country road leading to Newton, ' ' 
for the erection of a schoolhouse. March 2, 1778, 
the town voted to purchase an iron stove for the 
grammar schoolhouse, in order to lessen the ex- 
pense for fuel. 

May 24, 1780, the town meeting voted not to 
hold sessions of the grammar school during the 
summer, and **that a woman's school be kept 
three months, one month in the schoolhouse at the 
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lower end of the town, one month in the middle of 
the town, and one month in the schoolhouse at the 
south- part of the town/' The strenuous times 
of the war undoubtedly interfered, as thus appears 
with the duration of the school terms. 

The leading school, probably the one known as 
the grammar school, was evidently a popular in- 
stitution, as would appear by the following record 
of the town meeting of Jan. 8, 1781 : 

* * Whereas upward of fifty children belonging to 
this town daily attend at school, and a number of 
others from the adjacent town have also been ad- 
mitted there this season as usual for several years 
past, whereby the whole number of scholars is be- 
come so great that it cannot be expecteil the 
schoolmaster can teach them all with any pros- 
pect of advantage to the scholars — therefore voted 
that Mr. Isaac Reed, the present schoolmaster, be 
directed not to permit the children from any adja- 
cent town to come to school while the number of 
scholars belonging to this town continues so large 
as to require all his attention to their instruction. ' ' 

March 6, 1783, the town meeting directed the 
selectmen to engage a schoolmaster to teach in the 
schoolhouse in the middle of the town from that 
time until the first day of November, and at a 
meeting in September it was voted to keep two 
schools during the ensuing winter for four months 
each. The following vote, passed at the annual 
town meeting March 8, 1784, gives a clear idea of 
the method which had been evolved in running 
the schools : 

** Voted, that schools be kept by suitable mas- 
ters, where they may best accommodate each part 
of the town, for the term of three months in the 
winter season, and that a suitable master be en- 
gaged to keep school the other nine months in the 
year in the schoolhouse in the middle of the town, 
and that two women schools be kept where they 
will best accommodate each part of the town for the 
terms of three months in the summer season.'' 

In 1786, a woman's school was directed to be 
kept at the upper end of the town within one hun- 
dred rods of Daniel White's house, for three 
months in the summer, and in 1787 the selectmen 
were instructed to engage a schoolmistress to keep 
school in the schoolhouse in the middle of the 
town for three months in the summer. 

The schoolhouse in the middle of the town was 
the centre of the school system. It was probably 
located at the junction of Walnut and Warren 



streets. Here the long term of the school from 
April to November was always held, and the con- 
troversy as to the keeping of the grammar school 
during the summer undoubtedly related to this 
school. The old wooden structure on this site 
was replaced by a brick schoolhouse in 1793, and 
at least part of the expense of its erection was paid 
by a gift from WilUam Hyslop, Esq., to whom the 
town tendered its thanks January 4, of that year, 
*'for his generous donation for the purpose of 
building a schoolhouse in said town for the en- 
couragement and promotion of learning among 
the youth of the rising generation." Whilst this 
new house was in process of construction the 
schoolmaster was directed to '* divide his time 
equally in the schoolhouse at the upper end of the 
town and the schoolhouse in the lower end of the 
town, after the first day of April next, until the 
schoolhouse in the middle of the town is completed 
and fit to keep school in." The Brick School- 
house was a square, hip-roofed building, fronting 
eastward; it had no porch and was without blinds 
to the windows, so that it was a bare looking 
structure. 

The arrangement of the school terms as outHned 
by the records, March 8, 1784, continued to be 
followed in the new school. Here sessions were 
held from April to November, while the winter 
schools were kept in the immediate neighborhoods 
most convenient for the children to get to during 
the severe weather. One of these schools was 
kept in the house on School Street already men- 
tioned; another w^as on Heath Street, near its 
junction with Warren Street. In addition, there 
were ' * Women's Schools, ' ' which were kept in the 
sunmier, and probably utiHzed the same school 
buildings, although separate buildings were in 
some instances erected specially for their use. An 
example of one of these remote small schoolhouses 
is still in existence, although probably modernized, 
in the neighborhood of the high service pumping 
station, near the junction of Newton and Grove 
streets, in the western part of the town. This 
building was known as the Putterham schoolhouse, 
and is still in use, but is now called the Newton 
Street School; it was built in 1768 and enlarged 
in 1839. 

From the time of its erection until the construc- 
tion of the Brick Schoolhouse, the town meetings 
were usually held in the Meeting House, that 
building being town property but probably some 
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of the special meetings were at times held in the 
old Middle Schoolhouse. The Brick Schoolhouse, 
however, became the place for the assembling of 
the town meeting, and continued to be so used 
until Pierce Hall was erected and dedicated as a 
school, Jan. 1, 1825. The upper story of Pierce 
Hall was the town hall, which was also used for 
singing classes, lectures, pubhc meetings, and 
sometimes used for religious services by organiza- 
tions that had no church building. Pierce Hall 
is on the next lot to the First Parish Church, and 
was named in honor of Dr. Pierce. At the servi- 



school committee reported to the town meeting, 
Nov. 13, 1843, that it had been fitted up for this 
purpose at an expense of $281.67. The school 
committee at this time consisted of Dr. Rerce, 
Rev. William H. Shailer of the Baptist Church, and 
Samuel Philbrick, Esq., who were all enthusiasts 
on the subject of public education. The first 
principal of the high school was Benjamin H. 
Rhoades, who began teaching here May, 1843. He 
was succeeded by Hezekia Shailer, brother of Rev. 
Wilham H. Shailer, who served from May 4, 1846, 
to April 26, 1852. Since then the high school 
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ces held by the town, Feb. 22, 18()0, to show re- 
spect for the memory of Washington, who had 
just died, the militia assembled at the Brick 
Schoolhouse and walked in procession to the 
existing church, which stood in the present yard 
of the parsonage, where Dr. Pierce conducted the 
ser\dces and delivered an address, three hundred 
copies of which were afterwards printed at the 
expense of the town. 

By a vote of the town, Aug. 17, 1843, the town 
hall was set apart for a high school; and the 



principals have been: George Moore, May, 1852, 
to July, 1852; William P. Atkinson, Sept., 1852, 
to Feb. 28, 1853; Rev. John N. Bellows, Feb. 28, 
1853, to May, 1853; Isaac Coffin, April 26, 1853, 
to April, 1854; J. Emory Hoar, April 10, 1854, to 
July, 1888; Frederic T. Farnsworth, Sept. 1888, 
to June 26, 1891; Daniel S. Sanford, Sept, 7, 
1891, to June 1905; George P. Hitchcock, from 
September, 1905, to the present time. 

April 7, 1856, it was voted to erect a high school 
on land belonging to the town on School and 
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Prospect streets, — the location of the first school- 
house in the town or its ininiediate vicinity. The 
building was completed and ready for use early in 
1857, and its entire cost was about $14,000. It 
continued in use as a high school until the present 
high school was finished in 1895. 

No comparison will better illustrate the differ- 
ences between the conditions in the past and the 
present than the cost of the school building; the 
present high school, which stands at the corner of 
Tappan Street and Gorham Avenue, facing the 
common, cost with its furnishings $225,000, as 
against $14,000 for the former high school forty 
years before. Even at that the present school is 



who was given full control of all the schools. He 
served until Aug. 21, 1900, and was succeeded* 
Sept. 1, 1900, by the present superintendent, 
George I. Aldrich. School committee 1906: F. 
W. Hobbs, chairman; Geo. I. Aldrich, secretary; 
Michael Driscoll, Mrs. Ruth C. Paine, Dr. E. W. 
Bowker, Rev. W. H. Lyon, W. T. Sedgewick, Dr. 
Walter Channing, Mrs. Edith C. Baker, Thos. B. 
Fitzpatrick. 

A comparison between the condition and cost of 
maintenance of the schools in 1834, and seventy- 
two years later, in 1906, presents some striking 
differences : 

March 25, 1834, a committee appointed to 
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a plain, but imposing building, the chief cost hav- 
ing been put into the interior fittings and applian- 
ces. 

It is seated in a plot of ground of 19,750 square 
feet, which was laid out by Olmsted, Olmsted iV: 
Eliot, and now forms with its surroundings, a 
harmonious combination in a scenic sense, char- 
acteristic of the Brookhne of the present. 

The first person to hold the office of superinten- 
dent of schools was William T. Reid, who was ap- 
pointed April 22, 1872, and served until 1875. In 
1879, D. H. Daniels was appointed superintendent 
of the primary and grammar schools, the high 
school not being under his direction. He resigned 
in 1890, and was succeeded by Samuel T. Dutton, 



examine into the condition of the schools made the 
following report: 

'* The school in the South District, under the care 
of Mr. Converse, has 13 scholars, 17 on the list. 
School in the Middle District, under care of Moses 
Burbank, 35 were present, 50 on the list. First 
North District, under the care of Leonard Spauld- 
ing, 41 were present, 63 on the list. Also one 
school under the care of Hannah Perry and Lucy 
Davis, 49 were present, 53 on the fist. Whole 
number (on list) 183. 

**Your committee recommend to the town to 
dispense with a male and employ a female teacher 
in the South District — forty-eight weeks at $2.50 
— $120; and they further recommend the town 
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to support two schools in the First North District 
throughout the year, one female teacher 48 weeks 
at $2.50 per week, $120; also one other female 
teacher 32 weeks at $2.50 per week $80, the 
school to commence the first of April, keep to the 
first of December. Grant to the Second North 
District $100 a year during the town's pleasure. 
That the $46 saved to the town by the alteration 
in the South District should go to pay a female 
teacher in the First North District the ensuing 
winter." 

Now for what was done in 1906, and the value 
of the school property in the town. 



tion, are as follows: High School, 1896, Gorham 
Avenue; New Manual Training, 1902, Tappan 
Street; J. Elliot Cabot, 1888, Marion Street; Ed- 
ward Devotion Primary, 1892, Grammar, 1899, 
both on Harvard street; Heath, 1904, Reservoir 
Lane; Lawrence, 1874, enlarged in 1885 and 1891, 
Francis street; William H. Lincoln, 1888, Shop, 
1889, Annex, 1894, Primary, 1898, all four on 
Boylston street; Longwood, 1864, enlarged 1898, 
St. Mary's Street; Newton Street, 1768, enlarged 
1839; Parsons, 1883, Walter Avenue; Pierce 
Grammar, 1900, School Street; Pierce Primary 
1855, enlarged 1905, Prospect Street; John D. 
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Appropriation for maintaining the public schools 
of Brookline, 1906, $207,558.00 

Value of school buildings and 

grounds, $1,472,100.00 

Whole number of pupils in day 

schools, 4,024 

Average attendance, 3,547 

Number of teachers, 138 

With one exception all the old school buildings 
have ceased to be used for school purposes, or have 
been pulled down in recent years and replaced by 
modern structures. The names of the present 
schools, the date of their erection, and their loca- 



Runkle, 1897, enlarged 1901, Druce Street; Se- 
wall, 1892, Cypress Street; Robert C. Winthrop, 
1887, Brookline Avenue. All these structures are 
of brick except the Longwood, Newton Street and 
Parsons Schools, and a portion of the Lawrence, 
and they are nearly all beautiful structures in an 
architectural sense, in harmony with their sur- 
roundings. 

A classical school was started in Brookline about 
the year 1822 by a number of gentlemen, in- 
cluding Richard Sullivan, General Dearborn, 
Ebenezer Francis, Lewis Tappan, Rev. John 
Pierce, Oliver Whyte, Elijah Corey, Timothy Co- 
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rey, and others, and they erected a fine school 
building on the northern side of Boylston Street, 
east of Cypress Street. Subsequently an addition 
was built for the accommodation of the boarding 
students. Mr. Gideon Thayer, founder of the 
Chauncy Hall School, Boston, bought the place, 
and conducted it as a branch school, where deli- 
cate boys could have better air. The next owner 
was George B. Emerson, LL. I)., eminent as a 
teacher and naturalist; but the classical school 
ceased to exist here, was transferred to various 
private houses with more or less success, and was 
finally abandoned. During Mr. Emerson's owner- 
ship, William Ware leased the house and here 
wrote in the north parlor, his historical romance, 
'^Zenobia, or the Fall of Palmyra.** Dr. A. S. 
ShurtlefT became the owner about 1838. 

Brookline was included in the sweep of the ly- 
ceum movement which swept over New England 
during the second quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and continued a potent influence down to 
after 1870. A series of Lyceum lectures were 
started in the town hall in 1832, by Mr. Isaac 
Thayer, and the Brookline Lyceum Society 
was organized, which for several winters con- 
ducted lectures and attracted as the old 
reports say the *' elite'' of the town. Through 
the efforts of Mr. Thayer, Dr. S. A. ShurtlefT 
and others, a corporation known as the ** Lyceum 
of the Town of Brookline,*' was incorporated in 
1841, and then erected Lyceum Hall, which still 
stands on Washington Street, west of the site of 
the Punch Bowl Tavern, and opposite the end 
of Walnut Street. This institution did much for 
the education of the townspeople, and aided ma- 
terially in broadening their outlook on life. The 
leading orators and lecturers of the time appeared 
on its platform, including Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Rufus Choate, Dr. Webster Hillard, Christopher 
Duncan, Charles Emerson, and many others. 

Brookline Public Library* 

A library was started in Brookline in 1825, 
through the efforts of Rev. John Pierce. This was 
the first library in the town of a public nature. 
An association was formed, of which Dr. Pierce 
was president; Deacon Otis Withington, secretary. 
Deacon John Robinson, treasurer; and the town 
clerk, Oliver Whyte, librarian. Rules were adop- 
ted Dec. 27, 1825, and the books were kept at the 



house of the librarian, which was on the south- 
eastern corner of Walnut and High streets, or 
between Walnut Street and Village Lane. Later 
the library was located in the shoe shop of John 
Leeds on Washington Street, east of the present 
Public Library. For the first and second years an 
annual subscription of five dollars was charged, 
but the rate for subsequent years was only two 
dollars. 

An institution of the nature of a Mechanics* 
Institute, similar to those organized in many of the 
New England towns at this period, was started 
in Brookline in 1846 by a number of young men, 
among whom were Isaac R. Atwood, J. D. Long, 
Elisha Hall, Jr., Edward Hall, Eben Haskell, 
Isaac Farrington, Jr., Abraham C. Small, B. F. 
Baker and Oliver Cousens. They maintained a 
room which was kept open in the evenings, winter 
and summer, and here they accumulated a library 
formed by the contribution of members. Occa- 
sionally they held debates and gave readings and 
lectures in this room or a larger one. 

This institution was the forerunner of the move- 
ment which resulted in the formation of the Pub- 
lic Library. One of its members, Elisha Hall, is 
said to have suggested to Horace Mann the draft- 
ing of the Massachusetts law of 1851, which auth- 
orized cities and towns to appropriate money to 
equip and maintain public libraries. 

Brookline was one of the first towns to establish 
a library under the provisions of the statute of 
of 1851. Votes were passed at the town meeting, 
March 30, 1857, appropriating $934 for the 
' * foundation and commencement ' * of the library, 
and $233 for its '* maintenance and increase.** 
The library was opened to the public Dec. 2, 1857, 
with 900 volumes on its shelves, in a room on the 
first floor of the town hall, then on Washington 
Street on the site of the present town hall. The 
first librarian was J. Emory Hoar, then principal 
of the high school, who was chosen to the position 
Nov. 11, 1857, and continued to be librarian until 
Sept. 19, 1871. He was succeeded by Miss Mary 
A. Bean, who held the position until her death, 
Sept. 4, 1893. Charles K. Bolton of the Harvard 
College Library, was elected librarian November 21 , 
1893, and continued to administer the library un- 
til he resigned in February, 1898, to become libra- 
rian of the Boston Athenaeum. He was succeeded 
by Hiller C. Wellman, who resigned in May, 1902, 
since which time Miss Louisa M. Hooper has been 
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librarian. Miss Hooper had been first assistant 
for some time. 

The main part of the present library building on 
Washington Street was completed and opened to 
public use in 1869, but several addition have since 
been made, a summary of which and of the work 
of the library, is given in the trustees' report for the 
year ending Jan. 31, 1905, as follows: 

*'The population of the town in 1870 was 6,650, 
and was not increasing rapidly. The library then 



bly 26,000. The library contains 65,000 volumes, 
and the circulation at the desk for home use is 
more than 100,000 a year.'' 

The trustees strongly urge the erection of a new 
library, for the reasons that the present edifice is 
overcrowded and that additions to it will not se- 
cure satisfactory results. Probably the near fu- 
ture will see a fitting library building in the town, 
which will be large enough to meet the increasing 
needs, and sufficiently dignified in architecture 
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contained about 12,000 volumes. The circulation 
in 1870 was about 25,000 volumes. Owing to the 
subsequent growth the northern extension was 
built in 1888. In 1890 the library contained 35,- 
000 volumes; the circulation was 50,000; the 
population to be served was 12,103. In 1892 
Gardner Hall, the reading room of the library, w^as 
constructed, but added little room for book 
shelves and none for administration. At the 
present time the population of Brookline is proba- 



to compare with the town hall and the general ap- 
pearance of the town. 

Donations of money have at" various times been 
made to the library. John^L. Gardner 'gave 
$10,000 in 1871, and a bequest of $5,000 was re- 
ceived from Martin L. Hall the same'year.J These 
are the two principal funds, but gifts have also 
been received from John S. Wright, J. M. Howe, 
Mrs. Samuel Philbric, Abijah W. Goddard, Mrs. 
D. W. Russell, C. D. Bradlee. 
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The library now maintains deposit and delivery 
stations at Coolidge's Corner and at upper Boyl- 
ston Street, which were opened in the beginning of 
1904. From the first named station 15,454 books 
were issued during the year, and from the other 
3,734. The total number of books issued for 
home use in 1904 was 146,475, including those 
from the two delivery stations. 

The board of Public Library Trustees is com- 
posed of Leonard K. Storrs, chairman ; Daniel Du- 
laney Addison, Edward Stanwood, James M. Cod- 
man, Prentiss Cummings, Leslie C. Wead, William 
H. Lyon, Frederick L. Gay, Rufus G. F. Candage, 
Desmond FitzGerald, Tappan E. Francis, Moses 
Williams. 

The library is open on every secular day through 
the year from 9 A. M. to 9 P. M., except on legal 
holidays and the 17th of June; and during July 
and August, when it is closed from Monday to 
Friday at 6 P. M. The reading and reference 
rooms are open on Sundays from 2 to 9 P. M. 

Municipal and Social G)nvenience« 

In the same way that in household affairs, the 
past half century has seen the introduction of 
*' modern improvements,*' first into the houses of 
the wealthy, then into those of the well-to-do, and 
finally in all houses except those of the slum dwel- 
lers, so in the larger households of the municipality, 
during the same period, similar ** modern im- 
provements'' and conveniences ha.ve been made. 
In fact, these domestic and public conveniences 
have in effect been introduced simultaneously, the 
experiments, it is true, having first been made 
privately, but their benefits have accrued to the 
large communities all over the civilized world. 
It is difficult to realize that sanitary science is so 
recent in its application — within the memory of 
people now living; and that our systems of public 
water supply and public sewage disposal, now so 
universal, are, as now practiced, among the new- 
est arts known to man. Yet such are the facts; 
with the result that the cities of today can be 
made the most healthful places on earth. Where- 
in they fail to be so is due to neglect, by allowing 
the old conditions to prevail. 

Brookline's water supply and her sewer system 
are unsurpassed in their excellence, and their origin 
and development have already been told. As those 
systems exist today they have been created in a 



period of about thirty years, and their value as 
town assets have been estimated at $1,095,000 for 
the water works, and $800,000 for the sewer sys- 
tem, at the present time. 

Gas was introduced into the town in 1853, 
when the Brookline Gas Light Co. started its 
works. At a special town meeting held Dec. 26 
of that year, it was voted to accept the proposition 
of the Gas Company * ' to light the streets of the 
town at $25 per annum for each lamp post, and 
that not more than 20 lamps be provided for the 
use of the town. ' ' The Gas Company, it appears, 
was to provide the lamp posts, which were to con- 
tinue to be its property, but the town subsequent- 
ly bought them. Since that time there has been 
a gradual and constant development, until in 
1904 Brookline had 1059 street lights, of which 
260 were electric, 633 Welsbach gaslights, and 166 
naphtha lights, the total cost of which was $54,- 
214.49, as against $500 in 1853. As in that year, 
however, the Brookline Gas Light Company still 
continues to supply the light. 

In colonial and ante-Re volutionary times, Brook- 
line was on the line of the stages to New York and 
the western towns, and the Punch Bowl Tavern 
was then in its glory as a house of call and enter- 
tainment for the coaches and their passengers. 
The New York mail stage passed through the 
town twice a week, and a coach to Uxbridge and 
interior towns passed through three times weekly. 
In the early years of the last century a Mr. Spurr 
is said to have run a stage from the Punch Bowl 
Tavern to Boston, making two round trips a day, 
the fare being twenty-five cents; but it was dis- 
continued after 1817 for lack of patronage. Some 
time after, Mr. Sumner Wellman ran a stage 
coach from Boston to Brighton through Brookline, 
which accommodated the people of the town. He 
was succeeded by B. W. Hobart, who continued 
to drive the coach until the Brookline branch 
railroad was opened in 1848, when he became a 
conductor on its trains. During this period 
other stages were also run. The railroad then 
accommodated all the travel for some years. The 
first horse car line was opened about 1858, ** run- 
ning from each end of School Street, in through 
the village by the ancient route of travel to Rox- 
bury Crossing. Later tracks were laid through 
Longwood Avenue to Coolidge Comer. ' ' When 
Beacon Street was widened in 1887, some of the 
initial experiments in electric traction were con- 
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ducted on the tracks in its center, and it has 
sometimes been claimed that this was the first 
successful electric street railway in the world. 
However that may be, Brookline is now served by 
many lines of the street railways of the Boston 
Metropolitan District, and the street railway tax 
paid to the town in 1905 was $29,756.61. 

While Brookline has at present no large park 
laid out, the splendid Riverdale Parkway, the old 



Avenue, across the street from the parkway, 
which is used for ball playing, while it is also pro- 
vided with swings and gymnastic apparatus; the 
Cypress Street playground, on which fronts the 
High School, the Public Bath, and the Manual 
Training School, is about equal in area to the 
Brookline Avenue, and is used for all sorts of 
children's play; the Longwood Avenue playground, 
which is largely utilized for ball playing; the 
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channel and valley of the Muddy River, extending 
for two miles along the southeastern border of the 
town, a thousand feet in width, admirably fills 
the place of such a park. This is well supple- 
mented by numerous playgrounds throughout the 
town, so located as to provide for the centres of 
densest population. The principal playgrounds 
are located as follows: A large field on Brookline 



Longwood Mall; the Washington Street play- 
ground; the Stedman Street playground in the 
neighborhood of the Devotion Schools; the Bea- 
con Street playground, and others. The town 
owns an extensive area on Hammond and Newton 
Streets, which can be and may be at some future 
time converted into a public park. 
In addition there are about a score of other 
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areas of public land in school yards, small parks 
and ' * recreations, ' ' many of which are used for 
playgrounds. 

The valuation of these playgrounds and small 
parks is more than a million dollars, and this does 
not include Riverdale Parkway. The Cypress 
Street and the Brookline Avenuue grounds were 
purchased in 1871. 

When Miss Woods published her book in 1874, 
she bewailed the absence of small parks and play- 
grounds, and suggested that it would have been a 
great public blessing if some of the dilapidated 
old structures in the centre of the village could 
have been pulled down, and the land * * bequeathed 
to the town to be forever kept open as a public 
common.'' Although in a large measure her 
suggestions have been carried out,but in a different 
manner from what she probably anticipated, yet 
her observations were so pertinent and just that 
in view of what has been accomplished they are 
worthy of being quoted. 

* ' A breathing space for the neighborhood and 
a perpetual playground for the children, in any 
growing suburb like this town, thus secured, 
would be a nobler donation for all coming time 
than a hundred thousand dollars to Harvard 
College * * * * : Whoever provides a public 
playground for the boys is a benefactor to his race. 
Had ten such little parks in the course of the past 
century been secured to the densely populated 
portions of New York,' or three or four to the north 
part of Boston, with grass, shade trees, and drink- 
ing fountains of pure water, who can doubt that 
the health, taste, and morals of the city would 
have been better promoted than by all the labors 
of the Tract Society?" 

Cemeteries* 

An attempt was made at the second town meet- 
ing after the incorporation of Brookline to secure 
a lot for a cemetery, and on that date, March 26, 
1706, it was 

* ' Voted that the burying-place should be on a 
spot of land on the south side of the hill in Mr. 
Cotton's farm, pointing between the two roads, 
if it can be obtained." 

This lot was on the southerly slope of the hill 
near the head of Cypress Place; but evidently it 
was not obtained. Another attempt was made 
in 1713 to buy land from Mr. Cotton for a ceme- 



tery, but again without success. The burial of 
the dead seems to have been somewhat of a pub- 
lic function, as is evidenced by the following action 
of the town meeting of Dec. 2, 1713: 

"Voted, That Mr. Samuel Sewall, Jr., and Mr. 
Peter Boylston should procure a pall or burying 
cloth to cover the corps, at the town's cost, and 
that six pounds be added to and collected with 
the rate of twenty pounds granted by the town to 
be levied on the inhabitants in this present year 
1713, for the defraying the charge of said cloth." 

April 30, 1717, the town agreed to purchase a 
half acre of ground from Samuel Clark, ' * near the 
meeting house, for eight pounds." This was the 
present Walnut Street Cemetery, to which another 
half acre on the south side was added in 1840. 
Here are buried the ancient worthies of the village. 
For more than a hundred and fifty years this was 
the only town cemetery. By a vote of the town 
at a special meeting held May 19, 1874, the select- 
men were directed to purchase thirty acres of land 
on Grove street, at the southwest corner of the 
town. They reported on Dec. 17, 1874, that they 
had bought the property and also the present 
Walnut Hills Cemetery came into being. The 
purchase price of the property was $48,000, and 
the present value of the land is estimated at $60,- 
000 with a building worth $4,000. 

The Board of Trustees of the Walnut Hills and 
the Walnut Street Cemeteries is composed of the 
following: F. P. Cabot, C. S. Sargent, Desmond 
Fitzgerald, Rev. L. K. Storrs, H. H. Baker and 
C. H. Stearns. Officers of Board: E. W. Baker, 
clerk; Geo. H. Worthley, treasurer. The office of 
the clerk, and treasurer is in the Town Hall. 

Holyhood Roman Catholic Cemetery is located 
on Heath and Boylston streets, near Hammond 
Street. Ipswich Street cars pass its entrance. 
Holyhood Cemetery is controlled by a private cor- 
poration. Many prominent Catholics are buried 
here, and it is one of the largest and most beautiful 
burial places belonging to the Catholics. Mr. 
James M. DrisocU is the superintendent in charge. 

Brookline Bath House. 

One of the features of the Brookline of today 
that attracts visitors and residents alike is the 
magnificent Public Bath House on Tappan street, 
fronting on the Cypress street Playground. After 
discussing the question for some years in the 
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town meetings, it was finally voted Oct. 24, 1895, 
to construct a Public Bath at a cost of $25,000. 
Jan. 30, 1896, the appropriation was increased to 
$40,000, not, however, to include the furnishing or 
the land on the southern side of Tappan Street. 
The building was fini8he4 in December of the 
same year. It is a beautiful structure architectu- 
rally. The principal tank is eighty feet in length 
by twenty-six feet wide, lined with white-glazed 
brick, and has a sloping bottom, making it deeper 
at one end than at the other; this makes a superb 
swimming pool, the dressing rooms being around 
the edge of the tank and separated from it by a 
footway four or five feet wide. There is also a 



Brookline Town Government. 

Probably the first town meetings were held in 
some of the original schoolhouses. The early 
records state that many of the meetings were held 
in the meeting house, which was erected in 1714, 
and they probably continued to be held within its 
walls until the erection of the Brick Schoolhouse 
in 1793. This building was then the meeting 
place until the erection of Pierce Hall, in 1825, on 
the lot adjoining the First Parish Church, when 
the upper story of the new building became the 
town hall, the first apartment to be specifically 
known by that name and whose primary use was 
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smaller tank, similarly constructed, twenty-two 
feet by ten in dimensions, which is mainly used to 
give swimming lessons. In additions there are a 
number of tub baths and rain baths. The dress- 
ing rooms, of which there are about fifty, have 
both front and rear entrances. A gallery over- 
looks the main tank, to which visitors are ad- 
mitted. Certain days and hours are set apart 
respectively for the sexes to use the tanks and 
baths, and the building in all its conveniences is 
thoroughly appreciated and well patronized by 
the town people. It was dedicated January 1, 
1897. 



for the town meetings. In 1845 a town hall was 
erected on Washington Street, on the site now 
occupied by the present town building, and was 
dedicated Oct. 14, with appropriate exercises, 
Dr. Pierce delivering an historical address, which 
was afterwards printed in book form at the ex- 
pense of the town. This edifice was a frame build- 
ing, which stood with its gable to the street, had 
projecting pilasters in front, a basement story con- 
taining three rooms, a hall and committee room 
in the second story, and its dimensions were 70 by 
38 feet. The hall was 53 feet in length, 36 in 
width, 17 feet in height, with a gallery at one end 
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16 feet in depth. The selectmen were "authorized 
to open the town hall for all purposes of public 
good, on application of three legal voters, pro- 
vided all expenses of opening the same be paid by 
those who apply — except when such expenses can 
be legally paid by the town." The Public 
Library was first opened in one of the rooms of 
this building, and two rooms were also subse- 
quently fitted up for the use of the schools. To 
make way for the erection of the present town 
building, the old town hall was removed to Pros- 
pect Street and converted into a police station. 
The present town hall was built in 1872, and 
dedicated with appropriate exercises February 22, 
1873. Hon. Robert C. Winthrop delivered an 
oration, which was afterward printed by the town. 
The cost of this building, including land, has been 
about $260,000. 

The administration of the town of Brookline 
has in some respects changed very little. At the 
first town meeting five selectmen were elected, 
and at the last annual meeting the same number 
was elected. There have been times when only 
three were elected, but the usual number has 
always been five. The first town meeting, March 
4,1705-6, also elected a town clerk, three assessors, 
two tything men, three surveyors of highways, 
two fence viewers, two overseers of the common 
lands, two field drivers, and a constable. The 
village of Muddy River had elected three self^ct- 
men, a town clerk, surveyors of highways, fence 
viewers, tythingmen and constables, from the 
year 16S7, presumably, and certainly from 1697 to 
1705. The present elected officers are: Five 
selectmen, who also constitute a board of health; 
seven overseers of the poor; a treasurer, who is 
also the collector of taxes; a town clerk; a school 
committee of nine persons; twelve trustees of the 
Public Library; six trustees of Walnut Hills 
Cemetery; three members of the water board; 
three park commissioners; a committee of three 
for planting trees; three auditors; two fence 
viewers; five constables; two field drivers; and a 
pound keeper. Thus, for more than two centuries 
this community has been managing its affairs in a 
public way to a much greater extent than in 
theory communities are supposed to interfere in 
the life of the people. The striking fact about the 
whole matter, too, is that community control 
instead of lessening has on the whole increased in 
comprehensiveness and grasp. The schools are 



wholly a community affair today, where at one 
time they were partly public and partly private in 
their support and management; the water sys- 
tem and the sewers are wholly under public 
management, while the primitive methods which 
they supplanted were largely private; the care 
of parks, tree planting, public baths, are all largely 
new developments. In fact, the only direction 
in which community action has ceased is in the do- 
main of religion, where the voluntary organization 
has supplanted the town church. 

Some of the details of the development of the 
administration of the town are of interest. The 
selectmen are the governing body of the town, but 
their powders are only ministerial, in that they can 
only carry out the decisions of the town meetings. 
The same is in fact true of the other boards, to 
whom special duties are entrusted. 

Police Department* 

The police department dates from 1857, when a 
special police and night watch was appointed un- 
der the control of Mr. Augustus Allen. For a few 
years following, patrolmen were only on duty 
Saturday nights and Sundays, but in 1870 about 
eight men were employed. June 23, 1870, it was 
voted ' ' that the sum of $3,000 be appropriated to 
finish and furnish a police station in the new hose 
house.'' John P. Sanborn, who was elected a 
truant officer in 1860, and a constable in 1864, was 
for years the only regular police officer, but he had 
power to call on the other constables when he 
needed assistance. Mr. Sanborn was appointed 
chief of police in 1870, and in 1874 made his first 
report to the selectmen. He was succeeded by 
Alonzo Bowman in 1876, who served until his 
death, Oct. 18, 1899. The present chief, Alonzo 
W. Corey, was appointed Dec. 14, 1899, and had 
begun his service with the department as patrol- 
man Oct. 1, 1879. In 1872, the old town hall was 
moved to Prospect Street, and the following 
spring was converted into a police station, a court 
room for the trial justice, and rooms for an evening 
school. The present Police Station, on the corner 
of Washington and Prospect streets, is a substan- 
tial stone building erected in 1899, and was ready 
for occupancy November, 1900, at a cost of about 
$45,000. 

The police force at present consists of a chief, a 
captain, two lieutenants, three sergeants, and fifty 
patrolmen, besides a number of special officers. 
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Brookline Fire Department* 

The first action taken by Brookline in regard to 
fire protection was in 1788, when Col. Aspinwall 
and Lieut. Crofts were chosen firewards. At that 
time and for long afterwards, Brookline had no 
independent fire extinguishing apparatus, but de- 
pended on the neighboring town of Roxbury. At 
the town meeting of March 9, 1795, it was ' ' voted 
to pay one half the expenses of the repair of the 
fire engine in future.*' This was the Roxbury 
engine. May 18, 1797, the town voted to bear 
one-half the expense of a '*new wagon for convey- 
ing the fire engine. ' ' April 6, 1829, a committee 
was ' ' chosen to see what amount the town of Rox- 
bury have allowed for the purchase of hose and 
buckets for the new engine Norfolk, and that this 
town meet them in any expense for the same not 
exceeding fifty dollars. " April 4, 1831, the town 
treasurer was directed to pay fifty dollars to the 
treasurer of the Norfolk engine for the purchase of 
hose and carriage. This engine was purchased 
jointly by the people of the two towns, the citi- 
zens of Brookline subscribing $325, and those of 
Roxbury $150. The Norfolk engine cost $400, 
and the balance of the money subscribed was used 
in building an engine house, which was located 
in the Punch Bowl Village on the site of Mahoney's 
building. 

In 1838, the old Norfolk engine was found not to 
be satisfactory, and it was also considered that 
Brookline should have an independent engine. 
Accordingly a committee was appointed to look 
into the matter, with the result that in 1839 an 
engine was purchased from W. & C. Hunnemann 
at a cost of $900, and was named the ' ' Brookline." 
Although Brookline had paid the greater part of 
the cost of the old engine, the town offered to give 
it to Roxbury on condition that it be repaired, a 
company organized to man it, and that it be lo- 
cated at the Punch Bowl village, which was 
partly in both towns. Roxbury accepted these 
terms, but failed to carry them out. Eventually 
the old engine was sold for $197.40, and the pro- 
ceeds divided, Roxbury receiving $50 and Brook- 
line $147.40. A fire on Sipt. 12, 1843, totally de- 
stroyed the engfne house and almost destroyed the 
engine and its apparatus. The cost of repairs to 
the engine, new apparatus and incidental expen- 
ses, paid the following spring, amounted to $833.- 
70. A new engine house had meanwhile been in 



process of construction on Washington Street, 
where a lot of land had been bought for a nominal 
price from Mr. Thayer on condition that it should 
always be used for this purpose, and into this new 
house the reorganized engine company with its 
renovated machine, moved in September 1844. 
Feb. '5, 1849, $500 was appropriated for repairs to 
the engine and the purchase of new apparatus. 
In the spring of 1855 it was voted to spend $3,000 
for the fire department, $700 for hose and appara- 
tus, $1,300 for a building and land for the hook 
and ladder and hydrant-hose carriages, and $1,000 
for a reservoir. An engine house was built on 
Washington Street in 1871, on the site of the 
former building, which had been erected in 1844. 
In 1871 it was voted to omit the election of fire- 
wards and to empower the selectmen to appoint 
a board of engineers of the fire department in 
their place. Alfred Kenrick Jr., was appointed 
chief engineer by the new board. The old engine, 
which was the original one purchased in 1839, but 
practically rebuilt in 1843 after the fire, was still 
in use at this time. A steam fire engine was 
ordered in 1873 at a cost of $6,950. Mr. Ken- 
rick resigned as chief in 1874, and his sucessors 
have been J. Thomas Waterman, William B. 
Sears, Horace A. Allyn, Moses Jones, and since 
1878, George H. Johnson. There are seven fire 
stations, and the apparatus consists of two steam 
fire engines, and a plentiful supply of hose, ladders 
combination trucks, chemical engines, etc., and in 
addition 36 horses. 

The appropriation for the department in 1905 
was $73,627. 

Mr. Willard Estabrook, the present Fire Com- 
missioner, was appointed to succeed Mr. B. W. 
Neal, who retired in 1905, after having served the 
town faithfully for many years. 

The Newspapers of Brookline. 

On account of its proximity to Boston, Brook- 
line has not been a good field for local newspapers. 
A boys' paper was issued in 1855 and 1856 by F. 
O. Wellman and W. G.Willson, and the latter car- 
ried it on in 1857 and 1858. The Brookline Tran- 
script, a weekly, was published from Oct. 15, 
1870, to May 1873, by Bradford Kingman. 

The Brookline Chronicle, was started by W. H. 
Hutchinson, April 9, 1874, and has since been 
issued weekly. The successive owners of the 
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Chronicle since Mr. Hutchinson's time, have 
been Wing & Arthur, C. M. Vincent, Arthur & 
Spencer, and finally, in 1881, the present owner, 
C. A.W. Spencer. P>om August 7, 1886, to March 
24, 1888, the Brookline News, an illustrated week- 
ly, edited by Louis Gassier, was published. . The 
latest arrival in the field of Brookline journalism 
is the Brookline Press, published and edited by 
Ambrose E. Pratt, which is now in its third year, 
and bids fair to be an influential and longlived 
publication. 

Post Office* 

The first post office which served Brookline was 
not in the town limits, but was located in that part 
of the Punch Bowl village then in Roxbury, and 
about 1820 was housed in the tailor shop of ' Mr. 
Pippen. Oliver Whyte, for forty years the town 
clerk of Brookline, was the first postmaster. He 
was appointed in 1829, and was succeeded by 
Stephen S. C. Jones in 1845. Clark S. Bixby was 
appointed in 1852; Alexander H. Clapp, June 30, 
1855; John McCormack, Dec. 12, 1858; Cyrus W. 
Ruggles, Sept. 30, 1865. In 1883 the Brookline 
post oflBce became a branch of the Boston office. 

Cubs* 

Brookline, because of its proximity to Boston, 
never has had a need for places of amusements, 
and as a consequence it has had no theatre. It is 
however, provided with the usual number of se- 
cret societies, including lodges of the leading or- 
ders common throughout the country, patriotic 
societies, business, social, and charitable organiza- 
tions. 

The most important pleasure organization in 
the town is the Country Club, which has an exten- 
sive estate of a hundred acres of field and wood- 
land, on Clyde and Newton streets in the west part 
of the town, in the neighborhood of fine private 
estates. 

It is a beautiful drive of six miles from Boston 
City Hall. This club has a race track and a fine 
polo ground known as Clyde Park on Clyde 
Street, beautifully laid out, and with a grandstand 
for spectators capable of accommodating hun- 
dreds of people. On the property are a large 
clubhouse, one of the best golf courses in the 
country, tennis courts, and other facilities for the 
diversion and entertainment of the members. 
The membership is over one thousand. 



Other important clubs are the Chestnut Hill 
Golf Club, the Warren Farm Golf Club, the Long- 
wood Club on Monmouth Street, incorporated 
1888, and the Riverdale Casino on Francis Street, 
Longwood, organized 1893, also the Elk's Club on 
Harvard Street near Coolidge Corner. 

Brookline thus has all the advantages of the 
best equipped modern city. In fact, she has supe- 
rior advantages to most cities. Her affairs are 
better administered; and her inhabitants live in 
a locality, which, in addition to its natural advan- 
tages, has all the improvements which art and in- 
telligence of a high order, exerted disinterestedly, 
have, as shown in these pages, been able to secure 
for them. 

Early Settlers* 

Brookline has always been so intimately con- 
nected with Boston that its social, family, and 
intellectual life has in reality been a part of the 
history of that city. The annals of the town, as 
chronicled by Miss Harriet F. Woods, in ' ' Histori- 
cal Sketches of Brookline, '' contain many interest- 
ing and some amusing accounts of neighborhood 
events, incidents and happenings, together with 
narratives about ancient and more recent village 
or town worthies, descriptions of old houses and 
estates, family histories, and much genial gossip — 
all of which combine to present an interesting 
picture of a quiet, contented, but rather humdrum 
and somewhat isolated community, with no par- 
ticularly distinctive characteristics to distinguish 
it from other similar contemporary places. 

Of the sixteen family names represented in the 
petition asking for the incorporation of the town 
in 1705, eleven are now preserved in the names of 
streets, places and squares, namely: Sewall, 
Gardner, White, Stedman, Winchester, Aspinwall, 
Devotion, Holland, Boylston, Woodward and 
Seaver. The descendants of some of these fami- 
lies and of others who resided in the town at its 
formation still hold property, and the names of 
those first families endure in a few instances. 

Between 1635 and 1648, the land at Muddy 
River was allotted to the citizens of Boston, some 
of whom came to reside here, but the greater part 
only used the land as ** planting ground" or to 
pasture their cattle. The *' great allotment'' 
was made Jan. 8, 1636-7, and during the next 
two years the original village of Muddy River was 
in all likelihood virtually settled. The following 
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are the names of these original landowners, with 
the date on which it was allotted to them, and the 
amount of their allotment. 

Alcoek, Thomas, "his great allotment," Feb. 
7, 1636-7. 

Aronsby, Edmund, great lot, 3 heads, April 
16, 1638. 

50 — Arratt, John, "the servant of William Bren- 
ton'' ''great allotment,'' Dec. 12, 1636; 10 acres. 

Atkinson, Theodore, great lot 2 heads, Aug. 
31, 1640. 

38^-Baytes, George, 15 acres. 
7 — Beamsly, William, 16 acres. 
9 — Becke, Alexander, 8 acres. 

Belchar, Edward, "great allotment," Dee. 
12, 1636. 

41 — Bendall, Edward, 25 acres. 
6 — Biggs, John, 8 acres. 
43— Blackstone, William, 15 acres. 

Blanton, William, carpenter, great lot, 3 
heads, Feb. 24, 1639. 
5 — Bourne, Jarratt, 8 acres. 

^ Bowen, Gryffen, great lot, March 25, 1639. 
1— Brownej Exlward, 8 acres. 
22 — Bulgar, Richard, 20 acres. 
47— Burchall, Henry, 15 acres. 
29— Bushnall, Francis, 24 acres. 

Buttles, Leonard, bricklayer, great lot, 4 
heads, Feb. 24, 1639. 

Colborne, Mr. William, ''his proportion of 
ground for a farm near \mto and about his house 
which he has there built," Dec. 14, 1655, 150 
acres, and 10 acres marsh, at time of great allot- 
ment, fresh meadow, Jan. 27, 1639. 

Cotton, "Our Teacher," Mr. John, "a sufficient 
allotment for a farm,'' Dec. 14, 1635; and on Nov. 
1, 1636, "all the land between the two brooks, 
next to William Colborne's allotment there, and 
so to the other end unto the shortest over cut be- 
yond the hill towards the northwest, containing 
250 acres; * ' this latter allotment of 250 acres, was 
cjnfirmed at the time of the great allotment" 
January 8, 1637. 
45 — Courser, William, 10 acres. 

3 — Cramme, John, 16 acres. 
37 — Cranwell, John, 10 acres. 

Curtys, George, great lot, 2 heads, Dec. 30, 
1639. 
34 — Davisse, James, 10 acres. 

Day, Mr. Wentwort-h, 100 acres, April 26, 
1641. 



49 — Deming, William, 10 acres. 

Dominqe, William, "great allotment," Dec. 
12, 1636. 
27 — Dyneley, William, 24 acres. 

Eliot, Jacob, '*swamp that joineth to hisallot- 
ment, next to Cotton Flax's house by the common 
field, reserving the liberty to cut wood in it for the 
common fence that runeth through said swamp," 
February 26, 1648-9 
30— Elkyn, Henry, 8 acres. 
31 — Fairbancke, Richard, 24 acres; was sold to 
Thomas Savage, Jan. 21, 1638. 
16 — Fitch, James and Richard, 16 acres. 

Fletcher, Edward, great lot, 3 heads, Oct. 26, 
1640. 

Flint, Mr. Thomas, 24 acres marsh ground, at 
the mouth of the Muddy River, June 2, 1637. 
15 — Griggs, George, 28 acres. 

Grosse, Edward, lot 2 heads, April 27, 1640. 

Grosse, Isaac, "great allotment," Jan. 9, 
1636-7, 50 acres. 

54 — Grosse, Isaac, "great allotment," 50 acres, 
Jan. 9, 1636-7. 

13 — Harker, Anthony, 8 acres. 
20 — Heaton, Nathaniel, 20 acres. 

Hibbins, William, 300 acres, August 26, 

1640. 
10 acres. May 25, 1640. 

Hollidge, Richard, great lot, 3 heads, March 
25, 1639. 
4 — Houlton, Robert, 16 acres. 

Hudson, William, the younger, great lot, 3 
heads, April 16, 1638. 

Hull, Robert, "great allotment," Dec. 12, 
1636. 
12 — Ines, Mathew, 8 acres. 

Inge, Mawdit, great lot, 3 heads, April 16, 
1638. 

21 — Jackson, Edmund, 8 acres. 
19 — Johnson, James, 8 acres. 

Kenricke, John, great lot, 4 heads, Dec. 30, 
1639. 

leveret t, John, great lot, 10 heads, July 29, 
1639. 

Leveritt, Thomas, proportion of allotment, 
Dec. 14, 1635; 100 acres, and 15 acres marsh, at 
time of "great allotment." 

Love, John, "house plot and great lot," Feb. 
19, 1637. 

Mason, Ralph, great lot, 6 heads, Feb. 19. 
1637. 
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40 — Mears, Robert, 20 acres. 

Messenger, Henry, great lot, 2 heads, Jan. 27, 
1639. 
32 — Mylam, John, 14 acres. 

Offley, David, great lot, 15 heads, Sept.30, 1639. 

Oliver, James, 40 acres, Oct. 26, 1640. 

Oliver, Peter, 60 acres, Oct. 26, 1640. 

Oliver, Thomas, proportion of allotment, 
Dec. 14, 1635; 100 acres, and 15 acres marsh, at 
time of ''great allotment;" fresh meadow, Jan. 
27, 1639. 



11 — Reade, Robert, 8 acres. 

36 — Reynolds, Robert, 25 acres; exchanged 5 

acres of upland for 5 acres of marsh, July 9, 1638. 

10 — Route Raphe, 12 acres. 

24 — Salter, William, 8 acres. 

Saunders, Silvester, great lot, 2 heads, Feb. 
19, 1637. 

Savage, Thomas, "7 acres of marsh ground 
for the keeping of his cattle,'' Feb. 7, 1636-7. 

Scottoe, Joshua, great lot, 3 heads, Jan. 27, 
1639. 
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17 — Ormesby, Anne, 8 acres. 

Painter, Thomas, joiner, great lots, 4 heads, 
Jan. 27, 1639. 

35— Pell, William, 25 acres. 
14 — Pemmerton, John, 8 acres. 

Perry, Isaac, house plot and great lot, 2 
heads, Feb. 19, 1637. 
39 — Pormont, Philemon, 30 acres. 
23 — Purton, Elizabeth, widow, 8 acres. 

Reade, Esdras, a tailor, great lot, 4 heads» 
Dec. 24, 1638. 



Scottua, Thomas, great lot, 3 heads, Feb. 19, 
1637; increased to 5 heads, Dec. 30, 1639 ; small 
quantity. May 31, 1641. 
8 — Scottua, Tomasyn, widow, 16 acres. 

Sherman, Richard, great lot, 7 heads, Dec. 
30, 1639. 

Smyth, John, tailor, great lot, 3 heads, July 
29, 1639. 

53 — Snow, Thomas, "great allotment," Dec. 12, 
1636: 10 acres at time of '* great allotment. ' ' 
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Talmadge, William, ** great allotment/' Dee. 
12, 1636; 

52 — 15 acres, at time of ''great Allotment/' 
28 — Tappin, Richard, 24 acres. 

Tinge, Mr. William, 500 acres, Oct. 8, 1638. 
100 acres more, Jan. 27, 1639. 
26 — Townsend, William, 8 acres. 
48 — Turner, Robert, 10 acres, land ** between his 
lot and Cambridge new line'' May 31, 1641. 
44 — Tytus, Robert, 20 acres. 
51 — Underbill, Captain Johp, ''great allotment of 
80 acres of upland and 10 acres of marsh ground," 
Jan. 9, 1636-7; 4 score acres, at time of "great 
allotment." 

33 — Walker, Robert, 14 acres, and 5 acres marsh. 
2 — Ward, Benjamin, 12 acres. 
42— Wardall, Thomas, 20 acres. 

Wheeler, Thomas, "great allotment," Dec. 
12, 1636; great lot, 3 heads, April 16, 1638. 

Wilson, Jacob, great lot, 3 heads, April 16, 
1638. 

25 — Wilson, William, 12 acres. 
46 — Winchester, Alexander, 20 acres. 

Wing, Robert, great lot, 4 heads, Feb. 24, 
1639. 
18 — Woodward, Nathaniel, the elder, 28 acres. 

Woodward, Nathaniel, great lot, 3 heads, 
Oct. 28, 1639.^ 

In all, these grants comprised substantially the 
entire area of the town — between four and five 
thousand acres — and they are the foundation of 
all existing land titles. 

The numbers in the above list are those given in 
the records at the time of the "Great Allotment," 
"The 8th of the 11th month called Jan 'ry, 1637." 
The original landlords who owned the largest 
estates were: Rev. John Cotton, 250 acres and 
more; William Col borne, the first settler, un- 
doubtedly, a farm, 150 acres, and considerable 
marsh and meadow land; William Tinge, 600 
acres; William Hibbins, 300 acres; Captain Un- 
derbill, 160 acres; Thomas Leveritt, 115 acres and 
more; Thomas Oliver, 115 acres and more; Peter 
Oliver, 60 acres; John Oliver, 40 acres. The 
allotments by numbers ran all the way from 8 to 
28 acres, with the excepton of that to Isaac 
Gross, which was 50 acres. Some of the other 
estates were, however, as large as many of these, 
but they were allotted on a different principle, un- 
doubtedly, in accordance with the following vcte, 
passed December 10, 1635: 



"That the poorer sort of inhabitants, such as 
are members or likely to be, and have no cattle, 
shall have their proportion of allotments for plant- 
ing ground and other assigned unto them by the 
allotters, and laid out at Muddy River * * *^ 
and those that fall between the foot of the hill and 
the water to have but 4 acres upon a head, and 
those that are farther off to have five acres for 
every head, the plot to begin next Muddy River 
side." 

Very likely it was the "poorer sort of the inhabi- 
tants" who in the majority of instances settled at 
Muddy River; and this supposition is borne out 
by the fact that none of the names of the original 
large landlords were connected with the subse- 
quent history of the place. 

The following list contains the names of the 
men living in the village of Muddy River on the 
21st of April, 1679, a little more than forty years 
after the settlement, and about twenty-five years 
before the incorporation of the town of Brookline, 
and it is probably quite complete, as it is the roll of 
those who at that time had taken the oath of 
allegiance. Only six names of original land 
holders are found in this list. 



Edwd. Devotion, 
John Devotion, 
Robt. Grandy, 
John Parker, 8r., 
John Parker, Jr., 
John Winchester, Jr., 
Tho. Woodward, Sr., 
Thom. Woodward, Jr., 
Peter Aspinwall, 
Samll Aspinwall, 
James Pemberton 
Joseph Pemberton, 
Michael Raseford, 
Tho. Gardinr, Sr., 
Andrew Gardinr, 
Tho. Gardinr, Jr., 
Joshua Gardinr, 
Caleb Gardinr, 
Ri. Woolfar, 
Christo Pigott, 
John Jennison, 
John Ackors, 
Edw. Chamberlyn, 
Jacob Chamberlain, 
Dorman Morean, 



Isaac Heath, Sr., 
Jno Winchester, Sr. 
Ebenezr Hudson, 
Rosamond Drue, 
Clemence Corbin 
Jabesh Buckmaster 
Jno Kejton, 
Jno Hubbard, 
Edwd Kubey, 
Joshua Kubey, 
Sam. Clarke, 
John Clarke, 
George Bersto, 
Jno White, Sr. - 
Benj White- 
Jno White, Jr., 
Joseph White, 
Jno Clarke, 
Uriah Clarke, 
Tho. Kelton, 
Tho. Boyleston, 
Mat hew Preist, 
Tho. Kelton, 
Tho. Boyleston, 
Henry Segar, 
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Isaac Heath, Jr., 
Sam. Duncan, 
Joseph Davis, 
Robt. Harris, 
Timo Harris, 
Danll Harris, 
John Harris, 

The above list 
Book, "Brookline: 



William Willis, 
John Griggs, 
Edwd. Cooke, 
Tho. Steadman, 
Jno Sanall, 
Jno Stebbins, 
Simon Gates, 
is taken from Mr. Bolton's 
A Favored Town,'' and was 
copied by him from the manuscript record of the 
Suffolk County Court, 1671-80, now in the Boston 
Athenapum. 



Rev. John Cotton did not build a house at 
Muddy River, but one of his heirs. Deacon Thomas 
Cotton, erected a dwelling upon Washington 
Street, between Kent Street and Amden Place, it 
subsequently becoming the property of the Davis 
family and afterward of the Amdens, and con- 
tinued in existence until it was torn down in 
1897, by Michael Driscoll, and replaced by the 
present brick block. At the time of the incorpo- 
ration of the town, and for a considerable period 
afterward, the Sewall family seems to have been 
the leading one. The name of Samuel Sewall, 




REvSIDENCE OF FREDERICK C. FLETCHER, PHILBRICK ROAD. 



Old Families and Noted Persons* 

Among the families most conspicuous in the 
history of the town have been: The Aspinwalls, 
the Boylstons, the Devotions, the Davenports, the 
Davises, the Coreys, the Clarks, the Goddards, the 
Gardners, the Harrises, the Hyslops, the Winches- 
ters, the Ackers, the Druces, the Heaths, the Ken- 
ricks, the Perkinses, the Robinsons, the Se walls, 
the Thayers, the Withingtons, the Griggses, the 
Whitneys, the Buckminsters, the Lowells, the 
Lees and the Lymans. 



Jr., was the first on the petition for the establish- 
ing of the town, his father, Judge Sewall, gave the 
place its name, and Samuel Sewall, Jr., was the 
first town clerk. The Sewalls inherited the estate 
of Robert Hull, one of the original grantees, who 
was the father of John Hull, the famous mint 
master of the colony and treasurer of Boston. The 
latter 's daughter married Judge Sewall, and in- 
herited her father's Brookline estate, which is 
said to have comprised about three hundred acres 
east of Harvard, and Beacon Streets, extending to 
the Charles River, in the section now known as 
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Longwood. Probably Judge Sewall wrote por- 
tions of his celebrated diary in the house on his 
farm here, which he named "Brooklin/' Sew- 
airs Point was the headland between the Charles 
River and Muddy River, overlooking the salt 
marshes to the south, and was in the neighbor- 
bond <if thii present corner of Esriex Strt^et aiul 
Coninjun wealth A\'enue, near Cottage Farm 
station on the Boston & Albany Railroad, Dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War there was? a fort here, 
traces of which continued in existence until the 
building of the railroad. 

Samuel i^ewall, Jr., the first town clerk, had the 
first choice of |)ew5 in the meeting hous^e when it 
was built. His son, FJenry Sewali, was also tow^n 
clerk. The stm of Henry, likewise named Samuel, 
inherited the Longwood estate. He was a young 
attorney practicing in Boston at the outbreak of 
the Revolution, but waw so virulent a Tory that he 
was compelled to leave the country, forfeiting his 
estates, and spent the remainder of his life in Eng* 
land. The Sewall house, presumed to have ]yeen 
built about 1767^ but which has lieen owned for 
several generations by the Stearns family, is now a 
beautiful old mansion owned and occupied by Mr. 
Charles H. Ht earns. It stands on the Sfmtheast 
corner of Harvard and Beacon streets, facing the 
former street. Amos Lawrence, a cdebrate<l 
Ikiston merchant and pliilanthropist, purchased 
a portion of the old Sewall fann, including the 
vicinity of Hewairs Point, and converted it into 
an elegant estate. 

From the early years of the settlement of Muddy 
River until the last decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, t lie name A spin wall has been conspicuous in 
the annals of Brookline. Peter Aspinwall, the 
first iif the name, is mentioned in the Boston 
records in 1652 as surveyor of highways for Muddy 
River. He had evidently settled in the village 
about 1650, buying fand from William Col borne, 
and is said to have built a house on Aspinwall 
Street, about opposite the present St. Paul's 
Church, in 1667. The most celebrated member 
the family was Dr. William Aspinwall, who was 
bom in the village in 1743, and died here 1823. 
He built a large mansion house on Aspinwall hill 
in 1803, which was torn dowu in 1[)00 to make 
way for a more modem dwelling. Dr. Aspinwall 
was refused permission by the town by a \'ote, 
April 27, 177y, to use his house as a ''hospital for 
inoculating with the smallpox"; but on May 12, 



1788, it was ** Voted, That Dr. Aspinwall may 
erect a hospital on his own farm for the purpose of 
inoculating with the smallpox, and that the town 
approve of the said Aspinwall to take charge of 
the said hospital, observing the directions of the 
law relating thereto." During the lifetime of 
Augustus Aspinuuil, sun of Ih-. Wiliiam, who died 
in 1865, tlie Aspinwall estiitc was r^ne of the most 
beautiful in Bmokline. The last occupant of the 
old houiiie on the hill was William Aspinwall, a 
nephew of Augustus, who .served the town as a 
representative to the General Ct>urt, town clerk, 
selectman, assessor, water commissioner, trustee 
of the Public Library, etc. He died Oct, 25, 
1S92, aged 73 years, the last of the direct line of 
his family. 

In 8ome respects the Boy 1st on family is the 
most famous in the history of Brook! ine. The 
first member of the family to settle at Muddy 
Ri\er was Thomas Boy 1st on, the son of Thomas 
Boylston of W^atertown. The second Thomas 
Boy 1st on was born in Watertc^wn in 1644, 
became a surgeon, in 1665, married Mar}-- 
Gardner of Muddy River, and settled with his 
wife on tlie lands here belonging to her family. 
The first mention of him in the records is in 1671, 
and in 1674 he was appointed s^urveyor for Muddy 
River by the town of Boston. His homestead 
estate was at the westerly end of the BrookJine 
reservoir, then a marshy meadow, on the present 
Boylston Street, which at that time in this part, of 
its extent was part, of the old f^herburne Road. 
Dr. Thomas Boylston had twelve children. His 
son Peter who inherited the homestead, was one of 
the signers of the petition for the incorporation of 
the town in 1705. Peter'i? daughter, Susanna, 
married John Adams of Braintree, and became the 
mother of John Adams, the second president of 
the United Btates. While in office President 
Adams visited Brookline, and was entertained by 
Jrmathan Mason, then a United States senator 
from Maew^achusetts, at his residence which stfK>d 
on the site of the present mansif>n of the Theodore 
Lyman family. On that occasion President 
Adams said t hat the last time he had passed along 
that rond he had carried his mother on a pillion 
behind him on horseback. In 1821 President 
Adams, then 86 years of age, having eKpre^ased a 
desire to again visit the h<juse in which his mother 
was born, a grand dinner party, given in his 
honor by Mr, David Hyslop at which Governor 
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Brooks, General Summer, and other distinguished 
guests were present, was held in the old Boylston 
House, which had been purchased from the heirs 
of Dr. Zadiel Boylston, by Mr. Hyslop's father. 
Dr. Zadiel Boylston, a younger son of Dr. Thomas 
Boylston, acquired fame as the first to introduce 
the practice of inoculation for smallpox into 
America, He was born in 1680. As a result of a 
letter he received from Dr. Cotton Mather, he in- 
vestigated the subject and began the practice of 



In the town record under date of June 13, 1737, 
it is provided: 'That Dr. Zabdial Boylston have 
the deserted pew that was his Brother Peter 
Boylston's, to him and his heirs for ever, he pay- 
ing into the town treasury twenty-two pounds.*' 
Dr. Boylston was buried in the old cemetery on 
Walnut Street. Miss Woods says that in his will he 
^'bequeathed his house and farm to the town, as a 
home for the poor on certain conditions, to 
which one of his relatives was expected to accede, 




THE NEW PARLSH HOUSE OF THE FIRST PARISH CHURCH. 

Tbe First Parish has voted to build at once a Parish House, to include the present chapel, and 

the transfonuation of the Old Town HaU, a stone building of 1825, 

into a social hall of two stories. 



inoculation in 1721. In that and the following 
years he treated 247 persons in Boston and the 
neighboring towns. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the practice seems to have prevented the 
spread of the disease, Dr. Boylston was very 
unpopular for a time and in danger of personal 
violence. About 1737 he purchased the family 
estate from his brother Peter, and spent the re- 
mainder of his life in Brookline, dying in 1766. 



but this not being complied with, the town 
missed the donation.^' In 1768 the house and 
estate, as well as his pew in the church, as appears 
by the town records, became the property of 
William Hyslop, from whom it descended to his 
son David Hyslop, but ultimately became the 
property of the Lee family. The house is on the 
north side of Boylston Street, opposite the west 
end of the reservoir. 
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The Goddards have always been an important 
family in the town. The first of the name men- 
tioned in the town records was Joseph Goddard, 
who in 1715 was elected leather sealer and a 
member of the committee to examine the ac- 
counts of the meeting house expenditures. He 
is said to have purchn^td the farm of William 
Moi'ean, son of Dorman Morean one of the first 
iel^tlers of the town. Joseph Goddard bulk the 
hnuf^e cm Goddard Street, which for a number of 
generations sheltered hia descendant!?^ and re- 
mained in the family of \Xb first owner for a longer 
period tluin any <ilher dwelling in the town. 
Juhn Goddard, the son of Joseph, carried on his 
ancestral farm, and during the Revolution acted 
as a eomniissary to Washington's army when it 
was besieging Boston, He had charge of the 
wagons which transported supplies, guns and 
ammunition to the fort ifieat ions on Dorchester 
Heights, South Boston, and performed \'ery effec- 
tive service. His son, also named John, was a 
soldier in the Revolutionary army, and afterward 
becatne a well-known physician and a man of 
mark; he settled in Portsmouth, N. H., and was 
elected governor of the State of New Hampshire 
and United States senator, both of which offices 
he declined to accept. One of his grandsons, the 
Rev. W^irren Goddard, was pastor of the High 
Street (Swedenborgian) ehun^h from 1873 to 
1878, Samuel Aspinwall Goddard, a grandson of 
the first John Goddard, settled in Birmingham, 
England, before the Civil War, and did effective 
service by voice and i>en in aid of the Union cause 
In that country. He has likewise written his 
reniiniseenees of Brooklinej which are valuable 
contributions to local history. 

The Gardners have always been an influential 
and numerous family in Brookline. The first of 
the name to settle in the town was Thomas Gard- 
ner, who was appointed constable for Muddy 
Ri\er in 1657. He had two sons, Tlumias and 
Josfiua, and four daughters, one of whom, Mary 
married Thomas B4iylston. The second Thomas 
fjardner was one of the signers of the petition for 
the incorporation of the town; he was know^n as 
Lieutenant Gardner, probably on account of par- 
licipating in the Indian wars. There was another 
family of Gardnej-s in the town.asGaleb Gardner 
wai^ likewise a signer nf the petition, and it is sur- 
mised that the families were related. Their 
farms were in the middle pL^rtion of the town, in 



the vicinity of Walnut and Heath streets, and the 
present Cypress Street, originally known as Bright- 
on Street. Isaac Gardner, a grandson of Lieut. 
Thomas Gardner, was killed in an attack on 
British troops the day of the Battle of Lexington, 
April 19, 1775, and as he was a justice of the 
]>eaee and a graduate of Harvard, the fact that 
such a man should ije engaged in rebellion made a 
profound impression in England when the fact 
was known, as it so cle^irly indicated the temper 
and attitude of the colonists. Isaac Gardner was 
commander of the Brookline mDitia, who had as- 
semliled at the church and marched from there to 
Cambridge, and the skirmish in which he was 
killed occurred about a mile beyond the college on 
frhe Lexington road. 

Next west of the Sewall nr Hull farm was the 
farm of the Devotion family, in more recent 
times known as the Bal)cock farm. Althougli no 
one of the name of Devotion appears to have had 
an original grant, yet the family must have settled 
very early at Muddy River. 

Edward He vot ion's nil me appears in the re- 
cords in connection with the locality as early as 
1651, and in 16.5^ he was appointed to oversee the 
fences at Muddy River. John and Pklward He* 
votron, who were brothers and the grandsons of 
this first settler, were signen? of the petition for 
the incorporation of the town- Ebenezer Devo- 
tion, a grands(m of John, became a clergyman, 
emigrated tf> Connect irut, and was the ancestor of 
*'Grace Greenwood,'' Mrs. Lippincott, at one time 
well known as an author Kdward Devotion, a 
s<jn of John was fr>r a long period the tithingman, 
elected to this office by the town meeting. "The 
principal duty of this officer was to keep good or* 
der during divine service among the children, who 
sat in rows by then^selves instead of with their 
parents, A long rod was usually carried by the 
tithingmaii. with which Iri touch any delinquent 
who might Ijectmie drowsy or mischievifius. 
Whether this ancient Brookline tithingman was 
particularly feared by the youngsters does not ap- 
I^ear, but lie was evidently not unfriendly to child- 
ren, as he adopted a boy and girl whom he brought 
up, as he had no children of his own/' Edwarfl 
Devotion died al)out 1762, and by his will, after 
bequests to his wife and others, left the remainder 
of his estate to the town ''towanls building or 
maintaining a school as ne^r the centre of said 
town as shall be agreed upon/* This legacy 
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amounted in 1762 to 739 pounds 4 shillings lawful 
money, but in 1845, by accumulations of interest 
it amounted to $4,531.01, and was then used to 
pay part of the expense of the town hall built at 
that time, two of the rooms in which building were 
used for school purposes. The Edward Devotion 
school houses on Harvard Street, on the lands of 
the old Devotion farm, now amply carry out the 
intent of Edward Devotion's will. He also be- 
queathed to *Hhe Church of Christ in Brookline, 
one silver tankard containing one quart,'* and it 
is recorded that the town received from his exe- 
cutors, May 24, 1762, the sum of fifteen pounds 
and four pence for this purpose. 

Among the early settlers, contemporaneous 
with the Aspinwalls, were the Sharp family, 
w^hose Brookline ancestor, Robert, bought land 
about 1650 from William Colborne, and the origi- 
nal Sharp house was located in the neighborhood 
of Harvard and Auburn streets. Lieut. John 
Sharp, a son of the first settler, was killed at Sud- 
bury in the fight with the Indians there, during 
King Philip's War, and his son, Robert, was 
killed in an Indian campaign in 1690. Martha, 
the daughter of Robert Sharp, married Joseph 
Buckminster, of Brookline, and they were the an- 
cestors of a distinguished family, among whom 
was Dr. Joseph Buckminster of Portsmouth, his 
son the Rev. Joseph S. Buckminster who was a 
conspicuous Unitarian preacher, and Eliza Buck- 
minster, who became the wife of Thomas Lee of 
Brookline, and was the author of "Naomi," and 
other works, popular and much read in the second 
quarter of the last century. Members of the 
Sharp family have for generations been prominent 
in town affairs, and have served as town officers. 
Stephen Sharp was town clerk for about forty 
years after the Revolution. 

From Deacon Thomas Cotton, about 1742, 
Ebenezer Davis purchased that portion of the 
Cotton farm lying on both sides of Washington 
Street, at the junction of Harvard Street, and be- 
came the owner of the old Cotton House, which 
stood between Kent Street and Amden Place. 
Deacon Ebenezer Davis, who died in 1775, was a 
very successful farmer on this land, cultivating 
cherry and peach orchards, and raised the first 
musk melons ever offered for sale in Boston. Hv 
had his portrait painted with a musk melon undei 
his arm, and this picture, under which was written 
the legend "An American Farmer," was carried to 



England. The most famous members of this fam- 
ily have been: Hon. Thomas Aspinwall Davis, 
who was mayor of Boston in 1845; Gen. P. 
Stearns Davis, who was killed in the Civil War, 
July 11, 1864, in front of Petersburg; and Robert 
S. Davis, a Boston bookseller, who published 
Miss Woods' "Historical Sketches of Brookline," 
in 1874. James Davis was one of the first land- 
owners, and Henry and Joseph Davis were resi- 
dents of Muddy River in 1679; a century later a 
branch of the Davis family had a house on New- 
ton Street. 

In the neighborhood of the lower part of Wal- 
nut Street, extending as far as Sewall Street, on 
both sides of the road, is said to be the "great lot" 
which was apportioned to Thomas Leveritt, one 
of the two elders, at the division of the lands of 
Muddy River. It was probably never used by 
him or his son. Governor Leveritt, for any other 
purpose than the pasturing of cattle, but the 
name is preserved in connection with this farm at 
the present day by Leveritt pond adjoining this 
ancient estate on the Riverdale Parkway. About 
1654 John White became a resident of Muddy 
River, and either at that time or soon after he be- 
came the owner of the Leveritt farm. John 
White also purchased fifty acres of upland and 
twenty-four acres of marsh from Thomas Oliver, 
the other elder, of Boston, in 1650; in 1670 he 
bought forty-three acres from Ralph Mason; in 
1674 thirty-two acres from Joshua Scottow; in 
1678 twenty-nine acres from Alice Pell, widow. 
It is thus evident that John White became a very 
extensive landholder, and acquired many of the 
original grants in the immediate neighborhood of 
the village. John White left numerous descen- 
dants. Three of the members of this fan)ily 
signed the petition for the incorporation of the 
town: Benjamin White, Joseph White, and Ben- 
jamin White, Jr. Benjamin and Joseph White lived 
on the Sherburne Road, on the present corner of 
Boylston Street and Chestnut Hill Avenue, and 
Major Edward White lived near the corner of 
Walnut and Washington streets. Samuel White 
who built a house between Heath and Boylston 
Streets, deeded a lot in Needham to the town for 
the use of the ministers, and this lot, twenty 
acres in extent, was long known as the ministers' 
wood lot. Oliver Whyte, grandson . of Major 
Edward White, was the first postmaster of Brook- 
line, and held the oflBce of town clerk for over 
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thirty years. Major Edward White occupied a 
house (11 the west side of Washington Street, be- 
tween the present Beacon Street and the Brighton 
line, which was built either by himself or some of 
his immediate ancestors. In it his son Benjamin 
was born, and likewise his grandson Oliver, but 
the dwelling subr<t*4Uf tit! yr'ii I mMnt«» t he JJi^^sp^.sl{lTl 
of (*aptain Timnthy Corey, and was afterwartls 
rhe propf^rty (rf James J^artiett who .sold the house 
and farm, including the land running tn the top nf 
Vuvty Hill, to the late Eben D- Jt>rdan,the Bnatr^ii 
clrvicoodH merchant, who here erected his beautiful 
villa, "Stonehiirst/' on Beacon Sti"eet. 

t)iie of the early familieis was the Ackers, whn 
remained in pttssession of their farm for more thau 
two hundred yeai^s. The first of the name !o 
settle in Muddy RiAer was John Ackers, who Ijc- 
i!atne the (iwner of the land cm the west »ide of 
Chestnut Hill Avenue, near Boylston Street, ami 
tliniugh which at present Ackers Avenue exteu'ls. 
Here he buiU his house, whit^h was the home of hiK 
descendants for six frcneratlnns. It is supposed 
that he purchased his land fr<jm Jacob Eliot, a 
l>rother of Rev. John Eliot, the Indian Apostle, 
and minister of the First Church in Rnxbury. 
Jacriij Eliot had received an allotment in Muddy 
River in 1637, and in 1648 he was granted ''the 
fiwamp that jnineth his aUotmeut . . . next to 
Cottnn Flax's house, by the ctjmmon field, reserv- 
ing Idjerty to cut hedging wood in it for the com- 
mon fence that numeth thj^ough said swamp/' 
The Commtuift, or Common Fieltl, was an area of 
five hundred acres, which was set apart by the 
towo of Boston for commtm use, anrt it included 
the marsh}^ meadow rait of which the Hrookline 
Reservoir was made, and other adjacent land. In 
process of time it was alienated and taken up. aw in 
this instance by the grant to Deacon Ja<.*f>b Eliot. 
The remairuler of the Eliot laud was sold to John 
Ankers by Dearon Eliot's heirs in 169S. It is sur- 
mised that an Indian village onee existed on this 
land* as many Indian relies have t^een here turned 
up by the plow. Only a few nules beyond liere 
was the village of praying Indians at Nonantuni 
within the present city of Newton, where the 
Apostle Eliot went regularly to preach ; and prrkba- 
bly on his way to and fro, in following the Imlitni 
trail, now Re^^ervoir I^nc, he occasionally siop|x?d 
at Ills brother's house hi Muddy River. The Ac- 
kers gradually acquired much of the land in the 
vicinity r and for se^'en generations they were far- 



mers here. John Ackers, and his son of the same 
name, were signers of the petition for the incorpo- 
ration of the town. Mr. Francis Fisher purchased 
the original Ackers house in 1850, pulled it down, 
built a fine mansion, and gave his name to the 
hill. 

Among the families r>f Hrookline, the Winches- 
ters ha\e always held liigh nink. Alexajider 
Winchester was (Uie of the first landowners, and 
he rerei\Tfl an appnrtitmuicnt of twenty acres in 
the ''great allottmciit ;" probably he settled at 
.Mu(kly River, for it is stated that twenty-twfl 
years later, in 1659, he was appointed constable. 
Miss Woods isays the faniily was of Welsli origin, 
and that the earliest of the name here were John 
and Josiah Winchester. These were probably the 
s(jns of the first landowner. Alexander. Four 
members of this family signed the petition for the 
formation of the town, namely, John, Josiah, John, 
Jr, , and Henry, Capt. John Winchester was the 
first represent ati\e from Brookline in the (Jeneral 
Ct>u rt . * ■ A 1 1 t h e I a nd f n vm H a r \ a rd St reet t <i t he 
top of Ci^rey's Hill and west as far as the Hrigliton 
line on that side of tlie street, belonged to the 
Winchesters,'* They were* also principal owners 
of Corey Hill, which at tliat tioie wns well wfioded, 
The most celebratetl memljer of the Winchester 
family was Hlhanan, who was of the seeonrl genera- 
tion from Capt, John, Hiw father also named 
P^lhanan was one of the sec^iers from the First 
Church in 1744, during the ministr>^ of the Rev, 
John Allen: these "come-uuter^" who called them- 
selves '*New Lights," established a religous meet- 
ing, held services in private houses and had a 
preacher, Mr. Jonathan Hyde, for about tliirly 
years, and the first F^lhanan Winchester J>ecamc a 
lay preacher or exhorter among them. 

Elhanan Winchester, the second* W£i.s born in 
1751 , and at first bec^ame a remarkable and effec- 
tive preacher of the IViptist denominatifin. He 
preached in succession at Canterbury, Ct>nn,, Re- 
hobf^th. Mass., Welch Neck, S. C, Bfuston and 
Philadelphia. He then became a convert, to 
Universalism, and going to Englantl in 1787, 
preached that faith mth wonderful sueee^ in 
London. He remained in Eugland seven years^ 
returned to Boston in 171)4, and came imn^ediately 
to Brookiinc. where he was received \^ery eortlialiy, 
attended the First Church in the forenoon one 
vSunday and preached to a large audience at the 
Punch Bowl Tavern in the evening. During the 
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following autumn he preached the new doctrine 
in many houses in Brookline, Newton and Cam- 
bridge, as well as in many churches of various de- 
nominations, and made many conA erts, his aged 
father being among them. For the next three 
years, until his death on April 18, 1797, he practi- 
cally acted as a missionary of the Universalist doc- 
trine, preaching in Western Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, at Providence, R. I., Philadelphia, 
Hartford, New York, and elsewhere. Mr. Win- 



for his family of fifteen children, and also contained 
a hall for the religious meetings of the New Lights. 
It afterwards became the property of Ebenezer 
White, and was sold by Joseph White to Ebenezer 
Richards who conducted it as a tavern, and when 
the Worcester turnpike, now Boylston street, was 
opened in 1800, an arch was thrown across the 
new highway from the rear of the old tavern, 
which then became the toll house. It was subse- 
quently known as the Sheafe place. In its best 
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Chester was married five times, but left no child- 
ren, as they all died in infancy. His father, the 
first Elhanan, survived him, and died in the town 
of Harvard, Sept. 1810, aged 91 years, having 
been in succession a Congregationalist, a New 
Light, a Baptist and a Universalist in following 
his son, and after his son's death, a Shaker. The 
house of Deacon Winchester, as the first Elhanan 
came to be known by his religious associates, was 
built by him with their assistance large enough 



days as a tavern it was frequently resorted to by 
parties from Boston, and was a favorite stopping 
place for travellers and teamsters on the turnpike. 
It was discontinued as a tavern about 1830. 

John Seaver was one of the petitioners for the 
incorporation of Brookline. His farm included 
the top of Fisher's Hill, and a house built by his 
son Nathaniel in 1742 stood on the crest of that 
elevation until after 1850. John, Jr., and Rich- 
ard, the sons of John Seaver, were among those 
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who seceded with Elhanan Winchester from the 
First Church in 1743, and formed the congrega- 
tion of the New Lights. 

The Coreys became an important family in 
Brookline, and gave their name to Corey's Hill. 
Captain Timothy Corey, of Weston, purchased 
land from the White family, and settled in the 
town just before the Revolution. He married 
Elizabeth Griggs, the daughter of an old Brook- 
line family. In his house, before the new house 
of Elhanan Winchester was erected, many of 
the meetings of the New Lights were held. 

A family which from the first settlement has 
had numerous branches in the town, is the Grigg- 
ses. In the '*great allotment" of 1637, George 
Griggs received the fifteenth apportionment, con- 
sisting of twenty-eight acres, which was on the • 
east side of Washington Street, in the neighborhood 
of Pearl, and extended along Muddy River where 
Brookline Avenue now is. The original house stood 
somewhere in the rear of the present gas works. 

Dr. George Griggs built early in the eighteenth 
century, or at least before the Revolution, *'the 
Long House,'' which still stands on Washington 
Street; it afterwards became the property of Dr. 
Downer, ►who added the western end to it. Dr. 
George Griggs agreed with Joseph Crafts and 
William Heath to pay his proportion toward 
building a dam across Muddy River near the 
bridge, in 1721. The Griggs house at this time 
was in Roxburj' Precinct, while the farm was in 
Brookline. Mary Griggs, the daughter of Dr. 
Griggs, married Captain Wyman, and finally in- 
herited this property, which was long known as 
the Wyman estate. After Captain Wyman 's 
death the old residence was used as a tavern for 
some years, and it retained the name Punch 
Bowl Tavern, being in the vicinity of that old inn 
and having secured the old sign when the original 
tavern was pulled down, **but it had little except 
local patronage, and that of the lowest sort, and 
was finally given up." A branch of the Griggs 
family bought the estate of Capt. John Winches- 
ter on Harvard Street. George and Thomas 
have been family names among the Griggses 
from the beginning down to the present, and they 
have always been conspicuous in town affairs. 
George Griggs was one of the chief advocates of 
the original extension of Beacon Street in 1849 and 
1850, and at the same period Thomas Griggs was 
active in public matters locally. 



James Clark was an early resident of Muddy 
River, and his name is first mentioned in the re- 
cords in 1669. His grandson, Samuel Clark, wa^ 
the builder of the first meeting house, and also 
erected a dwelling house on the corner of Walnut 
and Chestnut streets, in the rear of which was the 
garrison house. Robert Harris, an early settler 
in *Tutterham," the southwestern end of the 
town, being alandholder in 1677, was the ancestor 
of Rev. William Harris, D. D., president of Co- 
lumbia College, 1811-1829. 

The Buckminsters were one of the original 
families of Brookline, and their farm comprised at 
least a part of the present estate of Prof. Charles 
S. Sargent, on Cottage Street. The first settler in 
Brookline was Thomas, who died in 1656. The 
first mention in the records is of a Joseph Buck- 
minster, probably the son of this first settler. 
The second Joseph Buckminster married Martha 
Sharp, and was the ancestor of Dr. Buckminster, 
of Portsmouth, Rev. Joseph S. Buckminster, the 
Unitarian clergyman, and Mrs. Eliza Buckminster 
Lee, the author. Mrs. Lee in one of her books 
thus describes her ancestor's farm: 

*'If we may infer anything from the selection of 
Thomas Buckminster's farm in Brookline, he 
must have had an eye for picturesque beauty. 
His dwelling stood at the foot of wooded heights 
covered with a dense shrubbery, and fringed all up 
the rocky sides with delicate pensile branches and 
hanging vines. A rapid brook descending from 
these rocky heights, ran past his door, spreading 
out and winding in the meadows in front. Ja- 
maica Lake, a quarter of a mile distant, embossed 
in beautiful undulations of hill and valley, slept 
tranquilly in full sight of the house." 

The houses of Thomas Woodward and Abra- 
ham Chamberlain, two of the signers of the pe- 
tition for the organization of the town, were in the 
southwestern part of the town, in the neighbor- 
hood of Newton Street. Thomas Woodward was 
probably a descendant of Nathaniel Woodward 
who received the eighteenth allotment in 1637. 
Abraham Chamberlain sold his farm to Caleb 
Crafts, who was the ancestor of a family long con- 
spicuous in the town. In the same vicinity was 
the farm of the Druce family, and the Heaths 
gave their name to Heath Street, along which their 
property lay. 

Besides the Punch Bowl Tavern, which was the 
principal inn in the town, and has been already 
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described, were several other hustleries at different 
times. The old Winchester house erected by El- 
hanan Winchester, the father of the Rev. Elhanan 
Winchester, at the west end of the town, on the 
old road, now Heath Street, near its intersection 
with Hammond Street, became eventually a 
tavern. It was originally a large house, and 
passed from the possession of Deacon Winchester 
to Ebenezer White, and then to Joseph White, 
and some time before 1800 Ebenezer Richards be- 
came the owner. When the Worcester turnpike, 
now Boylston Street, was opened in 1806, it ran in 
the rear of the Richards tavern, — an arch was here 
thrown across the street, a toll gate established 
and the tavern became the toll house. It con- 
tinued to be used as a tavern until about 1830. 
Like the Punch Bowl, it was a popular place for 
visiting parties from Boston and neighboring 
towns, when in its best estate. The house after 
it ceased to be a tavern became the property of 
Henry Pettes, and subsequently of M^rk W. 
Sheafe, and was long known locally as the Sheafe 
place. 

At the junction of Harvard and Washington 
Streets, but fronting the latter street chiefly, there 
existed after the Revolution a large gambrel 
roofed house which was known as the Dana Tav- 
ern for many years. It was conducted by Jona- 
than Dana, and was the favorite stopping-place 
of farmers who had come into Boston from the 
surrounding country to dispose of their produce. 
In the open space in front of it, now known a^ Har- 
vard Square, was the town hay scales. Early in the 
last century this house was discontinued as a tavern 
and let for tenements, and in 1816 was totally de- 
stroyed by fire'^during a night in January of that 
year. On jthat occasion, Benjamin Bradley, 
' afterwards an extensive landowner on Bradley 
Hill, Boylston Street, and a man who seems to 
have delighted to shock the sensibilities of his con- 
ventional neighbors, in afterlife,* 'saved the life of 
a woman and child by mounting a long ladder and 
taking them from an upper window." Miss 
Woods makes the observation in reference to this 
heroism of Mr. Bradley: *'Let us hope this good 
deed was set down to his account." Mr. Bradley 
does not, however, appear to have been a bad 
man, but only an eccentric '^ne. He was a master 
carpenter, and erected houses for the poorer people 
to live in on "Bradley Hill," Boylston Street and 
in ''Grab Village," "Dublin," "New Ireland," etc. 



as the settlements of cheap houses he erected near 
Jamaica Pond, chiefly occupied by Irish tenants, 
were called. He is said to have been a kind and 
generous landlord; but he was lacking in rever- 
ence for the religious prejudices of his wealthier 
neighbors, and lost no opportunity, it would seem, 
to play pranks and carry out enterprises which 
offended their sense of the fitness of things. For 
thirty years he was the sexton of the Unitarian 
Church, was town constable for a number of years, 
and was captain of the Brookline militia company 
for about ten years, from which latter circum- 
stance he was always known during the latter 
years of his life as Captain Bradley. 

The old Wyman House on the lower part of 
Washington Street, in the village, was conducted 
under the name of the Punch Bowl Tavern for 
more than ten years after the original structure 
was pulled down in 1833. In 1844 this second 
Punch Bowl Tavern was conducted by J. Sprague, 
as appears by the town records of that year. 

On the western border of the town, on what is 
now Newton Street, one of the first settlers was 
Erosamon Drew, who was living here at least as 
early as 1694, in which year he was appointed con- 
stable for Muddy River. In the old records his 
name is spelled in more than half a dozen different 
ways. He was evidently an enterprising citizen, 
as after the incorporation of the town he was se- 
lectman, assessor, member of the grand jury, and 
one of the committee to build the First Church. 
He is said to have built his house in 1693, and it 
continued in the possession of his descendants for 
generations, but was finally torn down in 1873. 
During the early and middle years of the last cen- 
tury, this old house was known as the "Huckle- 
berry Tavern," because, as Miss Woods says, "the 
tenant then occupying it was skilful in making a 
kind of wine from the abundant huckleberries of 
the surrounding pastures, and on election days 
the scattered residents of the adjacent parts of 
Brookline and Newton often resorted thither for 
the mild stimulants of society and huckleberry 
wine." Erosamon Drew operated a saw mill on 
his land. It was probably the first saw mill in the 
town, and was well situated in that it obtained 
power from Saw Mill Brook, the natural outlet of 
Hammond ^s pond, and which likewise drained the 
Putterham meadows by a branch stream. In 
addition, the neighbrhood was originally heavily 
timbered, so that the saw mill had plenty of ma- 
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terial at first to work upon. The importance of 
this mill to the early inhabitants is evidenced by 
the fact that in the records are many references 
to roads constructed for the purpose of making it 
more accessible from different parts of the town. 
The old mill continued in existence until about 
1850. Erosamon Drew is said to have been a 
native of Ireland, He married Bethiah, the 
daughter of Vincent Druce, one of the first settlers 
in this neighborhood, whose house on Newton 
Street continued in existence for more than two 
hundred years. In 1683 Erosamon Drew pur- 
chased fifty acres af land from Vincent Druce and 
his wife Elizabeth. 

It is remarkable to what an extent all these old 
names have died out, so that few of them exist at 
the present day in the town. Probably, however, 
many of their descendants, of other names, are 
still here, and their property is in the hands of 
these direct or collateral heirs. 

A history of the old houses of any town would 
be a complete record of the life of the people, as it 
would show the mutations of fortune through 
the rise and fall of families and individuals, and 
would afford the best evidence possible of the 
events and vicissitudes which go to make up the 
story of the life of individuals, and, in their sum, 
the life of the community. Dr. Pierce and Miss 
Woods, in telling the story of so many of the old 
houses of Brookline, have in reality told the most 
essential portion of the history of the town. In 
the historical discourse, delivered at the dedica- 
tion of the town hall, Oct. 14, 1845, Dr. Pierce 
said that there were sixty-one houses in the town 
in 1740, and in the appendix to that address when 
printed he gave a list of those houses, with a brief 
sketch of their history. He also says that in 1796 
there were 72 houses in the town, a list of which he 
likewise gives in the appendix. A house built by 
John Tappan on the lower part of Walnut Street 
in 1821, is said by Miss Woods to have been the 
one hundredth house built in Brookline; it was 
afterwards owned by Mr. Samuel Philbrick, a 
noted abolitionist, a friend of Garrison, May, 
Phillips and Parker; in its rooms many anti- 
slavery meetings were held, and it was one of the 
stations of the ^'underground railroad*' for aiding 
the fugitive slaves to escape. In 1844 there were 
only 212 dwelling houses in the town, with 256 
families, and a population of 1682. All these 
facts go to show the rural character of the com- 



munity, and its comparatively slow growth in the 
light of its subsequent development during the 
past quarter of a century. 

The following description of Brookline, as it 
existed during the first half century of the settle- 
ment, from the- pen of Mrs. Lee, in *'Naomi," 
probably conveys an accurate idea of the locality 
when the first houses were built; 

*' Brookline, then called Muddy River, deserved 
not the appellation of the pleasure-garden of Nor- 
folk, although its wild beauties far surpassed those 
which the hand of man has given it as a dowry. 
It was principally used for grazing cattle, for 
which its meadows and sheltered nooks of rich 
pasturage were particularly adapted. At this 
time there were a few houses at what was after- 
wards known as the Punch Bowl Village, and a 
road from thence to Cambridge; but the winding 
lanes leading into the beautiful secluded dells, 
tapestried so richly with wild vines and all the 
treasures of Flora, were then undiscovered. '* 

In addition to these leading families, Brookline 
has at various times been the residence of persons 
of national fame, or distinguished in literature or 
the arts. Jeremiah Gridley, one of the most 
noted lawyers of the pre-revolutionary period, 
lived in Brookline from about 1756 to his death in 
1767, and took an active part in town affairs. He 
represented the town in the General Court during 
this period, whenever a representative was elected, 
which was not every year, as sometimes, the elec- 
tion was passed over from motives of economy. 
He likewise seems to have served almost continu- 
ously as moderator of the town meetings, and on 
many committees. Mr. Gridley lived in a house 
opposite the reservoir, on what is now Boylston 
street, then the old road in this section. He was 
attorney general for the Massachusetts Bay 
Colony, and while serving in this office took part 
in the famous trial in regard to the constitution- 
ality of the writs of assistance before Chief Jus- 
tice Hutchinson, when James Otis made his cele- 
brated plea on behalf of the liberty of the colonies. 
Mr. Gridley was a very able and upright man, and 
on account of his eloquence has sometimes been 
referred to as ''the Webster of his time." The 
house in which Mr. Gridley lived was a gambrel 
roofed structure built by Nathan Gardner in 1740, 
after his first house was destroyed by fire; and 
after Mr. Gridley's death this dwelling became the 
property of Henry Hulton, mandamus counselor 
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the present fine residence of the Lyman family, 
and here entertained President John Adams 
while in office. 

Col. Thomas H. Perkins, a successful Boston 
merchant, and his brother Samuel G. Perkins, pur- 
chased estates in Brookline in the early years of 
the last century, and were among the first to lay 
out their grounds and to give great attention to 
horticulture. 

Col. Perkins gave his house and grounds in 
South Boston to the Institution for the Blind, 
which was thereafter named in his honor. He 



beautified the grounds. Mr. Lyman was mayor 
of Boston in 1834-5, and in the latter year he per- 
sonally rescued William Lloyd Garrison from the 
mob at great personal risk. He died in 1849. 
His son, also named Theodore, occupied the fami- 
ly estate, and his grandson of the same name, was 
a noted naturalist, and one of the three park com- 
missioners of Brookline to lay out the Riverdale 
Parkway. The Lyman family still occupy this 
beautiful estate. 

Mr. Henry M. Whitney, the street railway capi- 
talist and man of affairs, has long been a resident 
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died in Brookline in 1854. Col. Perkins' estate 
was on Warren Street, near Heath (now the Cabot 
estate), and his brother Samuel's was at the corner 
of Cottage and Warren. 

Col. Perkins entertained Lafayette at dinner in 
his Brookline house, June 20, 1828. 

Hon. Theodore Lyman, at that time well known 
as a public man, philanthropist and legislator, 
purchased in 1841, the old White house and 
estate on Heath Street, beyond Warren, which 
had been occupied by Hon. Jonathan Mason ear- 
lier in the century. He pulled down the old 
house and erected a modern mansion, and greatly 



of Brookline, and occupies a fine residence and es- 
tate on Boylston Street, opposite the west end of 
the Brookline Reservoir. His father. Gen. James 
S. Whitney, was a resident of the town, and was a 
member of the committee which built the present 
town hall. 

Of the literature connected with Brookline, or 
written by natives or residents of the town, it can- 
not be said that there are any very notable works; 
but there are many interesting points and inci- 
dents in this connection worthy of being chroni- 
cled. Governor John Winthrop mentions Muddy 
River in his diary. Joshua Scottow or Scottoe, 
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as the early records spell the name, one of the 
early grantees of Muddy River, was the author of 
**01d Men's Tears for Their Own Declensions," 
published in 1691, and ''A narrative of the 
Planting of the Massachusetts Colony,'' pub- 
lished in 1694. Judge Sewall's Diary contains a 
number of references to Muddy River and 
Brookline, and portions of it may have been 
written here. Sermons by the Rev. James Allen 
and the Rev. Nathaniel Potter, ministers of the 
First Church, have been published. Dr. Pierce 
published some sermons, and was the author of a 
number of historical and antiquarian discourses. 



ported by the generosity of friends. The Hon. 
Josiah Quincy, Stephen Higginson, William Shaw, 
and others, raised a fund to purchase an annuity 
for her, which enabled her to pass her last years in 
comfort. While undoubtedly a person of much 
ability, Miss Adams was extremely absent-minded, 
and many amusing stories are told of her forget- 
fulness and lack of practical knowledge. A por- 
trait of her, painted by Chester Harding, hangs in 
the Poston Athenseum. 

William Ware, the author of several historical 
novels, wrote one of them, ^^Zenobia, or the Fall of 
Palmyra," in Brookline. This book was published 
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already mentioned, which constitute the basis for 
the early history of the town. 

The first avowedly literary personage that the 
town produced was Miss Hannah Adams, who, 
though a native of Medfield, Mass., passed many 
years of her life in Brookline, and died here Nov. 
15, 1832. She wrote: ''View of Religion," ''His- 
tory of New England," a "History of the Jews," 
and "Letters on the Gospels," and her books are 
said to have had considerable solid worth, and to 
have been superior to the average productions of 
the times. They did not bring her a competence, 
however, and during her last days she was sup- 



lished in 1838. Mr. Ware subsequently edited the 
two volumes of American Unitarian Biography, 
the second volume of which contains a lengthy 
sketch of Dr. John Pierce. 

Mrs. Eliza Buckminster Lee, a descendant of the 
Brookline family of Buckminsters, and who on her 
marriage came to reside in Brookline, in the Lee 
homestead, on Perkins Street, near the Roxbury 
line, wrote several books about the middle of the 
last century in her home here, which were of more 
than usual merit. She wrote: "Sketches of New 
England," 1837; "Naomi," published in 1848, a 
novel dealing with the persecution of the Quakers 
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in Boston in early colonial times, and which con- 
tains many descriptions of Brookline in early 
times; memoirs of her father and mother, in 1849, 
of which Thomas Carlyle said that it gave him 
"a much better account of the higher sort of 
character of New England than anything he had 
seen since Franklin's writings"; "Jean Paul 
Richter"; and edited and published an autobio- 
graphy of Miss Hannah Adams shortly after her 
death. Mrs. Lee died in Brookline June 22, 1864. 
As a historical student of local affairs, Miss Har- 
riet F. Woods holds the first position, as her 
book, "Historical Sketches of Brookline,'' is the 
best and only compendium of the annals of the 
town. In this line she followed Dr. Pierce, mak- 



ches of Brookline," by Robert S. Davis, a Boston 
bookseller, but a native and resident of Brookline. 
Miss Woods was enabled to issue her book largely 
through the aid and encouragement of Mr. Davis 
and of Miss Abby L. Pierce, a daughter of Dr. 
Pierce. A great deal of Miss Wood's information 
was obtained at first hand from old residents and 
from family papers, and she was evidently pains- 
taking, accurate and faithful. Miss Woods was 
born Jan. 23, 1828, taught school in Brookline for 
twenty-three years, and died Oct. 8, 1879. 

In 1897 Mr. Charles K. Bolton, then the libra- 
rian of the Brookline Public Library, issued a 
book entitled "Brookline: A Favored Town," 
which is a very readable resume of the history of 




GRIDLEY-HULTON HOUSE, WALNUT STREET 
Built in 1740. 



ing use of his material, but adding to and amplify- 
ing it, so that she has given a series of pictures of 
the life of the community, replete with fact, anec- 
dote, family history, neighborhood happenings, 
incidents and gossip, and through it all has pre- 
served in a really remarkable way the local color. 
She seems to have gathered up all the known facts 
and incidents connected with the history of the 
town, and her book up to the time she wrote has 
since then been authority for Brookline history. 
Miss Woods was a teacher in the Brookline schools, 
and in 1871-2 wrote a series of articles under the 
title, "Brookline As It Was," for the Brookline 
Transcript. In 1874 these articles were published 
in book form, under the title of "Historical Sket- 



the town, summarized from Miss Wood's book 
and Dr. Pierce's writings, but brought up to date. 
This work contains many pictures of old houses 
which had existed or did then exist in the town. 
Mr. Bolton was librarian of the Public Library 
from 1893 to 1898, coming here from Harvard 
College Library, and going hence to assume charge 
of the library of the Boston Athenfeum. 

Eliakin Littell, the founder of Littell's Living 
Age, which he started in Boston in 1844, was for 
many years a resident of Brookline, where he died 
May 17, 1870. He was active in town affairs, 
particularly in regard to schools, the library, and 
parks. Miss Susan Littell succeeded her father as 
editor of the Living Age. For a number of years 
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Hon. Robert C. Winthrop was a resident of Brook- 
line, and delivered the oration at the dedication of 
the present town hall, Feb. 22, 1873. Mr. Win- 
throp was a descendant of Governor John Win- 
throp, and was distinguished as an orator and 
writer. His orations at Plymouth, Bunker Hill, 
Washington and Yorktown, were especially me- 
morable, and he was for years speaker of the na- 
tional House of Representatives, serving as a con- 
gressman from Massachusetts. George Make- 
peace Towle, another well-known author, was for 
manv vears a resident of Brookline. He served as 



have established reputations as writers, may be 
mentioned : The Rev. Frederic Henry Hedge, at 
one time minister of the First Church of Brookline, 
and a noted author and scholar; Rev. J. Lewis 
Diman, pastor of the Harvard Church for some 
years, subsequently professor of history and po- 
litical economy at Brown University, from 1864 to 
1881, and author of many reviews and esseys; 
Hon. David Hall Rice, author of ^'Protective 
Philosophy"; Rev. Francis Wharton, writer on 
legal subjects; Col. Theodore A. Dodge; More- 
field Storey; Percival Lowell; Frederic Law 01m- 




GEO. H. STONE HOOK AND LADDER CO., MAY 30, 1873. 

SittinK (left to right), Ed. Witherell, E. F. Proctor, J. C. Bense. W. H. Fuller, Geo. H. Johnson, B. Frank Bartlett. Slandinjj 
(left to right), Alfred Kenrick, Jr., John Witherell, Samuel Richardson, A. Eu-^ene Kenrick, James Sinclair, R. L. Proctor, Hubert 

Mayo, Frank Spinney, E. F. Palmer, C. J. Funk. 



trustee of the Public Library from 1873 to 1887 
and died in Brookline Aug. 8, 1893. Charles 
Carleton Coffin, the well-known Washington cor- 
respondent, and author of a number of patriotic 
books for boys, had just established a residence in 
Brookline when he died March 2, 1896. Edward 
Atkinson, writer on economic subjects, statisti- 
cian, anti-imperialist, insurance expert, business 
man, lecturer, and otherwise active, was born in 
Brookline, in 1827, and died herein 1905. He was 
always active in town affairs. 

Among other former residents of the town who 



stead, the celebrated landscape architect who 
made his home in Brookline for many years, and 
w-hose family have continued to live here since his 
death in 1903; J. Elliott Cabot, author of a life of 
Emerson; S. N. D. North, statistician now of 
Washington; Henry V. Poor, and many others. 
Among present residents who are known as writers 
there are Edward Stanwood, Prof. Charles S. 8ar- 
gant, Desmond FitzGerald, James Jeffrey Roche, 
Alfred D. Chandler, Osborne Howes, Miss Agnes 
Blake Poor, and a list of others, more or less 
well known. 
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HISTORICAL REVIEW OF THE BOSTON ELEVATED 
* RAILWAY SYSTEM FOR BROOKLINE. 



V* 



Hninkline Ls known far and wide a*s the most at- 
trurtivc residential .Huliurh of Ht^ston. Among 
the many fnctni> t^iat have lieljxnl tr* make Hrook- 
lint* so doi^iruble a place of R^siden('e its the exrei- 
lenf'L^ and convenience of the Mrcel car iM.*rvife 
thai conrieclw thin town witfi Ho»tfin. 

It IB impnisisiUle to ef^tiniate to what extent the 
proj^perity am! pmsti^e of Urookline ii^ due to the 
com [le rat inn of the fifhcials af the street railway 
I'ornpany; but it is certain that there has not been 
a more important contrilaitor. The first hne in 
New En^hmd to l>e equipped with electricity was 
in [irookhne. This fact is typical of many others 
that demonstmte the policy of the Huston Kieva- 
ted Uaihvay (Vunpany to ^ive to Br<Hikline the 
Y\QHt iservice and most satisfactory equipment that 
can be i)rovided. 

Puring the last few yean^ trackn have lieen ex- 
tended Ui tiie Newtf>ri line, many additional free 
transfer prhileges have Ijeen granted, am! the 
frequency of the trips tins been increased in pro- 
portion to the grf>wth of population and traffic. 
Over each of the four thoroughfares u.sed by the 
?^treet car lines cars are run as frequently as every 
two minute-'?. These cars are of tfie highest type, 
arc admirable constructed and finished, are always 



clean and attract! ^e in appearance and are opera- 
ted by n^en who, as a class, are noted for their 
politeness and efficiency. 

Boston is said ia have the finest street railway 
service in the world. No other company operates 
urjder one management, and as a part of one sys- 
tem, surface^ uncicrg^round, and overhead Hnes^ 
with free transfer privileges between the various 
kinds of service. This vast svstem has made 
Hrot^kline accessihle from every point in nearly 
the entire Metropolitan district at a cost of but 
hve cents, and at the smallest exj>enditure in time 
that scierjce and local conditions combine to make 
tjossible. The main lines to and through Brook* 
line are located in the most attractive portions of 
Btiston and I his town, and the newer lines are 
bringing into tfie market and making accessible 
tracts of land that have l)een for years of little 
value or use. These lines acquaint the public 
with the l>eauties of Brookline, and thereby bring 
into the town many (lesirable persons who wish to 
secure homes that combine the convenience of the 
city, the healthfulness of the country, and the 
charm and influence of a community of refined and 
cultured [)eople. 
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No histor>' of Brookline would be complete 
without at least a brief reference to the Boston and 
Worcester Street Railway. On account of the 
number of people, who, coming from the various 
parts of Boston and the suburbs, take the cars 
for Worcester at Village Square, it may well be 
claimed that Brookline is the actual, though net 
the nominal, starting point of that line. This has 
been an important factor in the business develop- 
ment of that section of the town. 

It is a singular fact, which seems to have es- 
caped the attention of historians, that all the great 
advances in transportation methods in New 
England have been made in that section of the 
country which lies between Boston and Worcester. 
While not the first, the most important attempt at 



the shortening of the mileage eleven miles, the cut- 
ting of the running time two hours, and the saving 
of ten cents in fare, give this route an immense ad- 
vantage over any other trolley line between these 
cities. 

All this has not been done without effort. It 
requied men of genius, ability and foresight, as 
well as courage, to undertake the task of maintain- 
ing a line which should not only handle the local 
business along the route, but which should trans- 
port passengers from Boston to Worcester without 
change of cars, affording them not only the com- 
forts but the luxuries of street railway travel. 
Happily such men stood behind the enterprise, 
and the Boston and Worcester Street llailway is a 
monument to their sagacity. 




RECTORY OF THE CHURCH OF OUR SAVIOUR. 

MJNMOUTH STHEET, LONG WOOD* 



Stage coach transportation was between these 
points; the stage coach gave way to the steam 
railroad, and the first thoroughly developed steam 
road was the old Boston and Worcester. The 
year 1903 saw another step in advance. The high 
speed electric line entered as a factor in transpor- 
tation, and the latest and greatest development of 
trolley transportation is in the line of the Boston 
and Worcester Street Railway, which connects 
Boston with the heart of the Commonwealth. 

The Boston and Worcester Street Railway re- 
presents not only the latest development of trol- 
ley travel, but the route lies through a region 
which attracts thousands of people who use the 
electric cars for pleasure as well as business; and 



Rivaling the heavy and noisy steam locomotive 
in speed, the cars of the Boston and Worcester run 
between these cities every few minutes, along a 
line which has straight stretches of track for miles, 
largely over private right of way, over grades 
which are no obstruction to the tremendous power 
generated in the power houses of the company. 
With a double track extending nearly all the way 
from Boston to Worcester delays are not to be 
feared. The equipment of the Boston and Wor- 
cester is of the best and most modern construc- 
tion, and every requirement of safety has been 
met. Such is the electric railroad which has come 
today to succeed the stage coach and the locomo- 
tive. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS^ 

Important Events in Brooklinc's History from G)loniaI Days to the Present Time* 



1632 — Governor Wintlirnp mnX fwi^nty nuiske- 1718- 

teerif^ U^ disi^ers^e a party of Huganicur In- 
dianf^ assembled at Muddy river. ITliT- 

1633^ — First Ijridgeover Muddy river l>uilt at crusts 

ing of present town line by order of Boy ton 1730- 

town amhoritiei^, 

163D^Five humlre<l acres siet ti]>art iu Muddy 
river for a Comnionage to the iidiidntaotj^ 
there and of the tow n of BcHtoiu 

1()41^— Bouodafy established between Muddy 1730- 

river and Candirid^e. I'mflically same 
dividing lines still exisit. 

1661] — Peter Ai>i)inwnll built the old hnuso rerent- 1747- 

ly demolished on Aspinwall aseiiue, oppd- 1748- 

site St. Paul's Church. 

1676 — John Sharp killecL April IS. at Sudbury, in 1751- 

an expedition against the Indians. 1755- 

16S6 — Ri^ht to maintain separate aehools granted . 1759- 

170(1 — Fii-si petition to finsernorV (^lunr-il and ^7i^) 

Ay^embly for infcnptu'ation as a m^parate 176-*- 

town. Denied. Population about 3tK). 

1704 — Seconti petition for rip;lit tr> incorporate a-^ 1771- 

a town presented and denied. 

1705 — Third jietUion for right to ine(^rporate 1774- 

granted, and order passed ineorj)onitin^ 1775- 

the town (jf Bnafkline, Nov. 13. Josejih 
Dudley; (Governor and Commander-in- 
chief of Her Majesty's Pnivinee of MasKa- 17S4- 
chusetts Bay, 

170H — March 26, a burying place selected on Mr: 

Cotton's farm, but was not bought. 17.S4- 

l7l3^First schoolhouise built by the town was 

erected on triangular eorner of Walnut and 17f*0- 

Warreo streets. First public^ meetini); 
house was authorized in this year, '*to be !7i^3- 

same dimensions w^ith the meeting hrmse in 1 793- 

the southwest part of Hfjxbury/' 

1714 — First Parish Meeting House built on Wal- 
nut street on the kication of present church. 
Frame raif^ed Nov. 10 of this year, 1706- 

1 717— First Parish gathered. Rev, Mr. Thayer of 171J7- 

Roxbury preached, Oct* 26. AIbo in this 
year a half arre was bought for cemetery 17011 

purposes and is now^ part ui Walnut Street 
Ce^leter>^ 
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-Rev. James Allen ordained as first minister 
uf town's church. Nov, 5. 

-Capt. Samuel A^pinwall drowned in Charles 
Ri\er, aged t>-l years. 

-About this time the house, afterward fa- 
mous as the "Punch BikvI Tavern/* w^as 
built by Jf^hn Kllis, luid was locatetl on 
Washington street, extending from about 
Pearl street tf> Kussf^lFs block, 

-<'hief Justice StMValb faoifius io his {\i\y for 
condenming the Salem witches to death, 
died. 

-Re\, .lanies Alien died, 

-Rev. Cotttoi Hniwji oniaincd minister of 
the town's church. Get. 26. 

-Rev. Cotton Brown liicd, Oct. 13. 

-Rev. Nathaniel Botter oi*dained, Nov. lU. 

-Rev. Nathaniel Potter dismissed, June 15. 

-Re^ . Jnseph Jackson onhnncd, .April S\. 

-Fdward Devotion d<rnated to public seht>ols 
the sum of £730 4a. 

-Stee[jle and Ijell adtled to First Parish 
Clnindh 

-First delegate sqnt to Provincial Congre^^s. 

-DeaiMin ICbenezer Davis, a prominent citi- 
zen, famous as a farmer and horticulturist, 
and an acti\ e supfiorter of the church, died. 

-Death ni Hdward Devotii>n, one of the most 
prtmiinent and esteenunl eiti>;ens. His^ old 
house still stands on Harvard street. 

-First fire company of the town was orga- 
nized. 

-Census first recorded in town records 
sliows 51N inhabitants, 

-Town becomes a part of Norfolk County. 

-Brick school house built at the corner of 
Walnut i\m\ Warren streets, to replace rtld 
wooden schot^lhou&^e and ustnl sionetime.s 
for town meetings by the Select men. 

-Rev. Joseph Jackson died, July 22. 

-Rev. John Pierce, D. D., ordained, Aug. 
24, fifth minister of the First Parish. 
Petition \a\ the tlpncral Court by citizens rjf 
tioxbury and Brookbne for leave to rai.se a 
ea^a]^y company was appro \ed Feb, 25, 
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1800— Population, 605. 

1804 — May 16, voted to build a new meeting 
house on site of one then standing. 

1805 — Corner-stone of new meeting house laid 
in April. Spire, 137 feet high; church 
measured 68x64 feet, and cost, complete, 
about S20,000. 

18U6 — That part of Boylston street from the 
village to Warren street and from Heath 
street to the Newton line made a part of 
the old Worcester Turnpike. 

1806. — Dedication of a new meeting house, which 
was fcr many years the property of the 
town. Dr. John Pierce was the minister. 



1816 — Isaac Adams appointed master of public 
schools. He became famous for the bru- 
tality and ingeniousness of his devices for 
the punishment of offending scholars and 
the inconsistency of his devotion to church 
service. 

1816 — First line of coaches to Boston established 
by a Mr. Spurr. Two trips were made 
daily leaving from * 'Punch Bowl Tavern.'' 
Fare, 25^ cents each way. Discontinued in 
a year from lack of patronage. 

1821 — John Tappan built the hundredth dwelling 
house in Brookline, known now as the 
Philbrick place, on Walnut street. 
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1814 — The town organized a company of fifty 
men to serve in cases of an invasion of the 
British army. 

1814 — War of 1812 unpopular in New England. 
A company of twenty-six men and officers 
and fifer was organized and ordered, Sept. 
18, to Fort Independence for three months, 
unless sooner discharged. 

1816 — Dana's Tavern destroyed by fire in Janu- 
ary. This building stood on the site of a 
brick building on Washington street, next 
to Harvard square, formerly used as the 
post office. 



1821 — The Brookline end of the Mill-dam road 
opened to public travel. 

1824 — Brick schoolhouse at corner of Warren and 
Walnut streets was torn down and material 
of same sold at public auction Dec. 3; 
price, $148.18. 

1824 — After much controversy the first town hall 
was built by Roxbury builder, and was 
considered a poor job. Lower floor used 
for a school. Building still stands on 
Walnut street, next to the First Parish 
Church, and is known as Pierce Hall. 
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1825 — New town hall on Walnut street dedicated 
Jan. 1, with prayer and sacred music. 

1825— The Marquis de Lafayette visited Col. T. 
H. Perkins. 

1828 — First chapel erected by Baptists early in 
this year in spite of adverse sentiment. 
On June 5, thirty-six individuals of this 
faith were duly organized as a church. On 
Nov. 20, of this year, a large meeting house, 
with brick basement, was occupied by this 
church to accommodate its rapidly in- 
creased membership. Cost $6,000. Lo- 
cated on Har\'ard square. 

1829 — March 5, post office established, with Oliver 
Whyte, postmaster. 

1829— Dr. William Aspinwall died April 16. He 
was a physician of note and a hero of the 
Revolutionary War. 




THE OLD ASPINWALL HOUSE. 

1830 — Rev. Joseph Driver settled as first pastor of 
the Baptist Church. 

1833 — The Worcester Turnpike laid out as Boyl- 
ston street and a public way. 

1836— Town Pound established. 

1840 — Samuel Philbrick, a wealthy citizen, church- 
man, and Abolitionist, took a child of free 
colored woman to church, creating much 
criticism and causing his withdrawal from 
church affairs. 

1840 — Cemetery enlarged by purchase of half an 
acre of adjoining land, separate space being 
allotted for the burial of slaves. 

1841 — Lyceum Hall built by a stock company 
composed of Brookline gentlemen. 



1843- 
1844- 
1844- 
1844- 

1845— < 

4 

i 
1847— 

1847- 

1848- 
1848- 
LS48— 



1849— 



1849- 
1851- 
1851- 

1853- 



1854- 
1854- 



1855- 
1855- 



1856- 
1857- 



Town hall on Walnut street used for the 
first high school. 

Official survey showed that the town com- 
prised 4,695 acres. 

Tract of land on Roxbury boundary an- 
nexed to Brookline. 

Harvard Church (Congregational) orga- 
nized Aug. 26. Church built on the corner 
of Washington and School streets. Rev. 
Richard 8. Storrs, Jr., was its first minister. 
On Oct. 14 the second town hall, a wooden 
structure, located on site of present build- 
ing, was dedicated. 

Public testmonial and collation in the 
town hall, in honor of Dr. Pierce's fiftieth 
anniversary as minister of the First Parish. 
Town voted a quitclaim deed to the First 
Parish to land on which church now 
stands. 

Third church structure of the First Parish 
dedicated. 

Main pipe laid through Brookline Village by 
the Boston Water Company. 
Brookline branch of the Boston & Worces- 
ter Steam Railway opened and free trains 
run throughout the day, April 8. Two 
thousand persons transported. Regular 
trains commenced to run April 10. 
Dr. John Pierce, minister of the First 
Parish since 1797, died Aug. 24, and was 
buried in the Walnut Street Cemetery. 
St. Paul's Church Society w^as organized. 
St. PauFs Church erected. 
Feb. 19, Brookline Gas Light Company in- 
corporated. 

Brookline Gas Light Company incorporated 
for S100,000; approved by the Governor, 
Feb. 19. 

Gas Company increases its capital stock to 
$300,000 by act passed March 20. 
First church of the Roman Catholics 
(St. Mary's) built on Andem place and 
dedicated on Christmas Day. 
Pierce school built in this year. 
Brookline Hotel Company incorporated 
March 31 , with a capital of $100,000. This 
great hotel project never materialized. 
Brookline unanimous in sentiment against 
slavery and for Freemont as President. 
A special police and night watch first 
appointed. 
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1857 — The Public Library opened in lower hall of 
town hall, with 900 volumes. Mr. John 
Emory Hoar was librarian. 

1857 — Kenrick Brothers^ building erected on 
Washington street. 

1857 — Jamaica Pond Aqueduct Company was in- 
corporated to supply water to residents of 
Roxbury, Brookline and West Roxbury, 
from Jamaica Pond. 

1857 — Swedenborgians organized April 29, with 
Rev. T. B. Hay ward, pastor. 

1858 — Baptist Church at corner of Harvard and 
Pierce streets dedicated Dec. 1. 

1859 — First horse car run between Boston and 
Brookline via Tremont street and Roxbury 
Crossing. 

1859 — Guild's block built, corner of Washington 
and Boylston streets. 

1860 — Sears chapel, Longwood, built by David 
Sears, and is a reproduction of a church in 
Colchester, England. 

1861— April 23, Wm. D. Goddard was the first 
soldier to enlist. 

1861 — Wilder Dwight raised a regiment and be- 
came major of Second Regiment. Was 
mortally wounded at Antietam. 

1862 — Present edifice of the Swedenborg Society 
on High street, corner of Irving street, 
erected. T. B. Hay ward first pastor. 

1865 — Whyte's block built in Village square. 

1867 — Horace James first elected a Selectman. 

1868 — Church of Our Savior, Longwood, organized 
Feb. 19. 

1868 — Church of Our Savior, built as a memorial 
to Amos Lawrence. First services, March 
22. 

1869 — Public Library building built on Washing- 
ton street. 

1870 — Oct. 15, first copy of the Brookline Trans- 
cript appeared. Bradford Kingman, edi- 
tor and proprietor. This was the first 
regular newspaper issued in Brookline. 

1870 — Engine house. Village square, built. 

1870— John L. Gardner, Esq., gave $10,000 to the 
Public Library. 

1871 — Feb. 25, the Brookline Savings Bank was 
incorporated. 

1871 — Fire department building on Washington 
street, near Thayer street, was built. 

1871 — Beth Horan Lodge, A. F. and A. M., was 
chartered in September. 



1873 — First steam fire engine purchased at a cost 
of $6,950, and named in honor of Thomas 
Parsons. 

1873— Town hall built. Feb. 22, dedication of 
building. 

1873 — Harvard Church built, corner of Harvard 
and Marion streets. 

1873 — In town meeting Oct. 7, citizens rejected 
annexation with Boston by a vote of 707 
to 299. 

1873 — St. Mark's Methodist Episcopal Church 
organized. 

1874 — The Chronicle, a local w-eekly, was estab- 
lished April 9, by W. H. Hutchinson. 

1874 — Rooney's block, Harvard square, was built. 

1875 — Rev. Reuen Thomas, present pastor, was 
installed as pastor of Harvard Church, May 
4. 

1875 — May 27, water supply turned on. 

1876 — Old Masonic building corner of School and 
Harvard streets, built. 

1876 — Centennial elms planted in front of town 
hall, July 4. 

1879 — Miss Harriet F. Woods, for tw^enty-three 
years teacher in the public schools, and the 
author of "Historical Sketches of Brook- 
line," died in Newton, Mass., Oct. 8. 

1880 — Second attempt at annexation with Boston 
voted down, 541 to 271. 

1882 — The Country Club, on Clyde street, was in- 
corporated. 

1882 — St. Mary^s Church of the Assumption was 
built, at the corner of Harvard street and 
Linden place. 

1883— Hon. Ginery Twichell died July 23. 

1886 — Plan to widen and lay out Beacon street as 
a boulevard first agitated by Henry M. 
Whitney. 

1886— Corey Hill Toboggan Qub formed. 

1888 — North wing to Public Library was added. 

1891 — Gen. Edward A. Wild, who served with 
distinction throughout the Civil War and 
later in the Crimean War, died at Medellin, 
Colombia, Aug. 28. 

1892 — Regular services commenced by the Uni- 
versalists in chapel, comer of Washington 
and Cypress streets. 

1892 — Gardner Hall reading room in Public Libra- 
ry opened. 

1896 — The public bathhouse on Tappan street 
finished at a cost of $40,000. 
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1893 — Present edifice of the First Parish ChUrch 
built. 

1894 — Hon. Robert C. Winthrop died at his win- 
ter home, in Boston, Nov. 16. Mr. Win- 
throp was Brookline's most honored citi- 
zen, and every President visiting Boston 
during Mr. Winthrop's residence on Warren 
sta*t, HniDkline. it i ink' it a (hhiH Iti \my 
htm a visit, 

IHOfi— Dedication (tf St. Mark'K Cfnirrh. jit the 
corner of Maritni mtd Wirmiii !4trei?l^, Ot-t. 
14. 

189t>— Rev. IL Williain Lyon, present pastor* was 
iiisUllt'd pastor Fim PariKh ('liurrli. 

1896 — ^Leyden Church (Congregational ini) orga- 
uized Oct. 4. 

1897— Prei^hyteriaii tliureh built on Proapeet 
street. 

1897— Doaih of Th«><jflorp Lyman. 

1898 — -Hooker (tUiinl^^ forined for S]>ani^h War, 
but were never called otu 



1898— Police station built. 

1898— Death of Colonel Henry Lee. 

1899 — An act passed by the Legislature providing 
for a fire commissioner to be appointed for 
three years by the Selectmen. Accepted 
by the town April 14. 

1899 — Longwood bridge completed Brookline's 
siijire ill expeii^^ nl rnh.vt lut I jou. lw:irjg 
S70,307.44. 

1S99— Pierce pcnuninjir srhool hull!. 

1901— lln>okline HLstorieal Snciety ineorporatetL 

1903— Death of Franei^> Willlairi T-awrence, Select- 
man 1881-1 8Si7. 

1904 — The Lp^rislature pas*sed an act allowing the 
establishment of a public gynma^^iuni ami 
appropriated money for the same. A|>- 
pnived March 14. 

10<I5— Death Chief Justice. Albert Mason. 

1905— IVath of i:tlwani Atkinsim. 

1905— November 10th, lath Celebration of the 
two hundredth anniverearv of Brooklinc, 
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TELEPHONE SERVICE 



Tfie fu'Kt liroukiine telephone exrhaage was 
ti|>ened September 13, 1880* The telephone had 
then emerjxed fnim the experimental ^^tage, but 
was hardly ctmmierciaL It was regarded as nif^re 
nr less of a luxury, and its use was limited tt^ a 
iJundjer insignifieanlly small when comiMired with 
the present li.st of sul)i:5enl)ers. 

The most remarkable feature of the subsequent 
development has been that, wonderful as the tele- 
phone is in itself, it is now wIkjIIv overnhadow^ed 
by the serviiie. Industrial and social eonditions, 
not least atnnng which was the neci^sity lor the 
expansion of the fity inlt^ the surrcjuiiding ctjun- 
tiy* had crented a demand for prompt anri facile 
eommunical Um. The telephone met this demand. 
but has not yet Iveen able to satisfy it* Each ad- 
diticmal Bubseriljer cnnneetefl haw made it more 
desirable for others to join, and the end is not yet 
in sight. 

In the early part of 1903 a careful study waB 
made in which the past growth and existing ten- 



dencies ai the exchange were C(»iis]dere<L and it 
was seen that the limit of the capacity of building 
and eciuipnient was hein^ rapidly approached. 
A stt»ry was therefore added to the building, and a 
switchlmard of double the former capacity in- 
stalled, the work Iwing completed June 6. 1004. 
At the time of this chan«^e tfiere were 1372 lines 
*iiid 2784 stations conneeted. 

Tlie latest reports and records show 177-i lines 
antl 34 It) stations- 
It can readily Ije seen that the amount of busi- 
ness between Bronkliiio and otfier exchan^.s 
necessitates close mutual relati(»ns. There are 
711,tK)tl subscribers in Host(jn and its surrtmnding 
suburbs, lietween whom pass 36(),000 calls daily. 
Sixty-six |:>er cent of these calls invohe two ex- 
changes, anri there am fifty-scvenexclianges in the 
division. To operate these harmoniously and 
economically a skilfully plamied and carefully ad- 
ministered industrial organization is necessary* 
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BROOKLINE'S BI-CENTENARY. 



Celebration of the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Town's Incorporation* 



CHAIRMAN OF GENERAL COMMITTEE. 
Rufus G. F. Candage. 

SECRETARY OF GENERAL COMMITTEE. 
Edward W. Baker. 

PRESIDING OFFICER AT THE ORATION. 

Moses Williams. 

HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
Edward Atkinson, Thomas Doliber, Horace N. 
Fisher, Frederick H. Hedge, James L. Little, 
Thos. H. Talbot, Rev. Wm. Orne White, Frede- 
rick Beck, Caleb Chase, Frederic Cunningham, 
James R. Dunbar, Tappan E. Francis, William 
H. Hill, Michael W. Quinlan, Henry M. Whitney, 
I^vi L. Willcutt, Wm. I. Bowditch, James M. 
Codman, Wm. Tracy Eustis, Thomas B. Griggs, 
Horace James, Charles S. Sargent, James M. Sea- 
mans, Francis A. White, Alfred Winsor, George 
Brooks, Henry S. Coolidge, George F. Fabyan, 
Samuel W. Hall, Wm. H. Lincoln, Wm. T. R. 
Marvin, Oscar B. Mo wry, Wm. B. Sears, Joseph 
H. White. 

SUB-COMMITTEES. 

FINANCE. 

James M. Codman, Jr., Jerome Jones, Alfred D. 

Chandler, Albert L. Lincoln, R. G. F. Candage, 

Patrick Johnson, Luther M. Merrill. 

INVITATIONS. 
Charles H. Stearns, Charles H. Utley, Patrick 
O'Loughlin, Miss Julia Goddard, Mrs. Susan Vin- 
ing Griggs. 

RECEPTIONS. 
Henry W. Lamb, Walter Channing, Charles A. 
Williams, Mrs. Susan M. Gross, Miss Agnes B. 
Poor, Mrs, William D. Hunt. 

MUSIC. 
Emery B. Gibbs, J. Murray Kay, Thomas Aspin- 



wall, M. J. O'Hearn, Mrs. Edith C. Baker, Mrs. 
Tirzah S. Arnold. 

BELL RINGING AND FLAG DECORATION. 
Willard Y. Gross, A. Eugene Kenrick, B. Frank 
Carroll, Miss Ellen Chase, Miss H. Alma Cum- 
mings. 

FIREWORKS. 
Michael Driscoll, Nathaniel Conant, George S. 
Mann, Miss Helen F. Kimball, Miss Lucy S. Davis. 

DINNER AND ENTERTAINMENTS. 
Charles F. White, Albert A. Folsom, George H. 
Francis, Henry W. Lamb, Anson M. Lyman, 
Palmer E. Presbrey, Miss Louise Howe, Mrs. 
Elizabeth W. Williams. 

SUNDAY EXERCISES. 
Rev. Leonard K. Storrs, D.D., Rev. William H. 
Lyon, D.D., Rev. Avery A. Shaw, Rev. Reuen 
Thomas, D.D., Rev. Michael T. McManus, Rev. 
Charles F. Harvey, Rev. Dillon Bronson, D.D , 
Rev. George L. Perin, D.D., Rev. John Sinclair, 
D.D. 

ORATOR AND SPEAKERS. 
Prentiss Cummings, Fred H. Williams, Franklin 
W. Hobbs, Frederick L. Gay, Mrs. Martha Kit- 
tredge. 

SCHOOL CHILDREN EXERCISES. 
Joseph Walker, Rev. Daniel D. Addison, D.D., 
George I. Aldrich, Mrs. Clara F. Blanchard, Mrs. 
Mary A. Driscoll. 

MEMORIALS, MEDALS AND TABLETS. 
Desmond FitzGerald, Fred L. Olmsted, John G. 
Stearns, Thomas B. Fitzpatrick, Daniel S. San- 
ford, Mrs. Elizabeth R. Lyman. 

PRESS AND PRINTING. 
Charles F. Read, Edward H. Clement, Charles H. 
Pearson, Robert T. Swan, Henry B. Cabot. 
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PROGRAM OF LITERARY EXERCISES. 

The 200th anniversary celebration opened on 
Friday at 3 o'clock in the afternoon when Hon. 
Henry Cabot Lodge delivered the oration in Town 
Hall before a large audience. On the platform 
were seated many representative men of the 
town and several of the older residents. 

Music: American Fantasie — Catlin. 

Invocation by Rev. Leonard Kip Storrs, D.D. 

Music: "Voice of Love" — Schumann^ — played 
in remembrance of the founders and benefactors 
of the town of Brookline. 

Precisely at 3 o'clock Moses Williams, the pre- 
siding officer, formally opened the exercises by a 




HON. HKxNllY C.'^BOr LODGE, 
Orator of thf Day. 



few preliminary remarks, after which he intro- 
duced Senator Lodge, who was given a most 
flattering reception. 

A more artistic or appropriate setting for such a 
proud event in the .history of Brookline could not 
have been prepared than that which the large hall 
presented, with its elaborate decorative scheme of 
national flags. The walls on either side were 
hidden with large silk flags, and across the top ran 
streamers of bunting in every direction. Follow- 
ing his introduction the senator began his oration, 
to which he had devoted much care and attention. 



Oration by the Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge. 

Senator Lodge's address traced the history of 
the town meeting from the days of Greece and 
Rome through the earliest Saxon civilization to 
its present' development in Brookline. He 
pointed out its good features and also its limita- 
tions, asserted representative goAernment should 
not be coerced by crowds of people representing 
one portion of the community, and declared that in 
the individual liberty as manifested in the United 
States, and the present form of U. S. government, 
the results Bffendless 'experiments, were the epi- 
tome of many centuries of patient labor for im- 
provement. He said they lay midway between 
anarchism on one extreme and socialism on the 
other. The recent' trend toward socialism, under 
the name of government and municipal owner- 
ship, was opposed at length. 

A few abstracts are here given, w^hich have a 
particular bearing upon Brookline. The history 
of the towns and counties of Massachusetts and 
Virginia and of all the colonies which fringed 
the Atlantic seaboard seems trifling enough 
unless we lift our eyes and look out from it 
at the United States today. Then this story of the 
days of small things takes on an importance 
which may well give us pause and which bids us 
search for the deeper meanings it contains. You 
may find those meanings here as in our other 
towns, for there is a great similarity in the history, 
the character and the ruling principles of them 
all. • The same spirit inspired them in the early 
days. Here, as elsewhere, the space of ground 
upon which the town stands, becomes visible to 
history and detaches itself from the rest of the 
earth by the appearance of the Indians. 

''Ten sagamores arid many Indians" are men- 
tioned in connection with this spot in 1633. Their 
dark figures show out for a moment against the 
background of hills and forests and then vanish, 
precursors of the fate of their race throughout a 
continent. Then we hear of a little hamlet by the 
Muddy river attached to the jurisdiction of Bos- 
ton, where, in 1686, the strong love of local self- 
government made itself felt and a degree of inde- 
pendence was obtained. Then the village returns 
to Boston, and at last in 1705 the spirit of inde- 
pendence prevails and the town is established, 
giving us the anniversary which we commemorate 
today. It was the 83d community in Massachu- 
setts which thus attained to independence in 
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1705, "a poor little town," as it described itself in 
1714, when it could not pay for a representative 
in the great and general court because it had just 
built a church. 

But the right qualities were all there among 
that handful of farmers. The '*poor little town" 
grew and prospered. It did not fail when the 
crises came, it took its share in the Revolution, in 
the formation of the Union of states and in the 
great Civil War. No longer poor in 1860, but rich 
also in much better things than money, it sent out 
34 officers and 720 men, 135 more than its quota, 
to fight for the preservation of the Union. Yet it 
still remains a town, long ago fitted in wealth 
and population to become an integral and impor- 
tant part of the great capital to which it has been 
attached in its days of infancy. Brookline still 
chooses to remain a town and to cling to town 
government. 

The New England town as established here in 
the 17th century was a reversion to social, politi- 
cal and economic forms, which our remote an- 
cestors brought out from the German forests and 
which had been gradually lost through feudalism, 
through the rise of the trade guilds in th^ towns 
and through the later development of despotic 
monarchies in Europe and in a less degree in 
England. We find here the town meeting, the 
common land, the wood land, the right of pasture, 
exact reproductions of the mark land, the plough 
land, and the moot of the Saxon tun or.hundred. 
It seems almost as if the mere presence of the 
American wilderness caused these exiled English 
to revive unconsciously the habits of their remote 
forefathers in the German forests. But this New 
England plan of local government by the direct 
voice of the people gathered in public meeting can 
claim kinship with systems- much older than any 
which their Teutonic ancestry is able to furnish. 
The town meeting is closely akin to the comitia of 
Rome and to the Grecian agora. The English 
speaking people not only revived direct govern- 
ment by papular meetings here in America, but 
preserved local self-government everywhere, sav- 
ing themselves at the same time from Greek disin- 
tegration on the one hand and from the centra- 
lized tyranny of Rome on the other. This they 
accomplished by the application of the principle of 
representation, and by this invention or applica- 
tion it has been possible to build up the United 
States and the British empire, which combine the 



control of vast areas and great populations with 
personal freedom and local self-government. The 
town meeting is profoundly interesting not simply 
as representing the ancient rule of the popular as- 
sembly, nor chiefly because in American hands it 
has proved the best system of local self-govern- 
ment ever devised. Its deepest significance lies in 
the fact that out of these towns and out of our 
self-governing communities everywhere we have 
been able to construct a solid fabric of state and 
nation. This has been accomplished by the prin- 
ciple of representation. Here in New England 
the towns as such received representation in the 
general court and their union made the colony. 
Hence we proceeded to the union of the Puritan 
colonies in the New England confederation of the 
17th century, which although it did not endure, 
set the example for the union of all the colonies, 
which in turn developed first into the confedera- 
tion and then into the great union of states. It is in 
New England and through such towns as this that 
the possibility of forming governments on a large 
scale, composed of the representatives of self- 
governmient local communities was first demon- 
strated, and the senate of the United States, repre- 
senting the states themselves, is the lasting em- 
bodiment of this principle in our national system. 
The towns of New England teach us therefore not 
only the value of local self-government, but the 
far higher importance of political union if we 
would have a mighty nation and not a collection 
of jarring atoms out of which nothing great, noth- 
ing of worth could ever come. 

*'The essence of representative government is 
responsibility, and when that responsibility 
ceases, representative government becomes 
anarchy, and we are fairly on our way to such 
scenes as were enacted during the French revolu- 
tion, w^hen the Paris mob, breaking into the assem- 
bly or the convention, dictated the passage of 
laws. The control of the electors over the repre- 
sentative is direct, and if he does not satisfy them 
he can be replaced, but it is not to be forgotten 
that he represents not merely the people of his own 
district, but in due proportion the people of the 
entire state. If responsibility is taken from him 
by compelling him to vote for measures solely be- 
cause they have secured a certain number of 
petitioners, or if he is at liberty to refer measuresof 
all sorts to popular vote he ceases to be a represen- 
tative and becomes a mere machine of record. 
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When responsibility vanishes representative goA^- 
ernment is at an end, and all the safeguards of de- 
bate and discussion of deliberate action, of amend- 
ment or compromise, are gone forever. Legisla- 
tive anarchy would ensue, and we might easily 
find ourselves in a position where the mob of a 
single large city would dominate legislation, and 



modification, so essential to wise legislation, is 
absolutely impossible. 

"Poverty is a terrible evil which all right- 
minded men should labor to alleviate and to re- 
duce, but it can hardly be lessened by a system 
which would destroy all wealth by removing 
every possible desire for its creation or increase. 




GOV. CURTIS GUir.D, JR.-GOV.-ELECT AT TIME OF EXERCISES. 



laws would be thrust upon us ruinous to the state 
itself and to the best interests of the entire people 
of the state. No constitutional change or statu- 
tory arrangement should ever be permitted 
which would take from the representative the 
responsibility of final action by his own vote or 
allow him to shift that responsibility on to a 
reference to a popular vote where amendment or 



Yet even the extinction of the worst forms of 
poverty, were that possible, would be a heavy 
price to pay for the destruction of hope, of striving, 
of the effort to lift one's self and one's fellows a 
little higher, which alone makes life worth having. 
If like the European socialists you carry the old, 
old system which you would reimpose upon man- 
kind to its logical extreme you must seek the de- 
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structionof nationality and dispense with the love 
of country. There have always been much suffer- 
ing, many evils in the world; some have been re- 
moved, others have been alleviated, many will 
remain. We can make them better, we can help 
humanity only by the slow and steady processes 
which have served us in the past. It is every 
man^s part to address himself to this work, but no 



confidence; you may look far before you will find 
a nobler or wiser lesson than they teach. Can we 
do better than take that lesson of the fathers to' 
heart on days like this when we celebrate the 
foundation of one of these liberty-loving, self- 
governing, independent communities whose prin- 
ciples and beliefs have made New England, yes, 
the United States, w^hat it is today ?'* 




HON. JOHN W. WEEKS— CONGRESSMAN FROM OUR DISTRICT. 



man will do it if you take from him every hope and 
leave him to grope along upon a dull level from 
which neither he nor his neighbor can ever rise. 
The New England towns fought their hard battle 
with savages and wilderness, and won. They were 
a plain folk, these founders of the towns, but they 
had faith and hope, lofty ideals and a fine self- 



At the conclusion of his address "America" was 
sung, and Bishop Lawrence pronounced the bene- 
diction. After this Senator Lodge held an infor- 
mal reception, and many there were who greeted 
him and congratulated him on his splendid oration. 
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THE FIREWORKS 

The display of fireworks on the Cypress street 
playground Friday evening closed the first day of 
the celebration, and was witnessed by a large 
number of people despite the cool weather. The 
evening was a delightful one in every respect. 
The exhibition which lasted less than thirty 
minutes was a creditable one in every respect and 
seemed to please all. The Brookline band was 
present and discoursed an interesting musical 
program. 

THE SECOND DAY — CHILDREN'S 
EXERCISES. 

The most enjoyable feature of the entire cele- 
bration, and one which won more approval than 
any other, was the children's exercises, both at the 
memorial tablet and at the town hall. The 
marching of the children, especially to and from 
the tablet on Saturday morning was excel- 
lent, and is worthy of the highest praise. Over 
two thousand children participated in the exer- 
cises of the day, which consisted of day fireworks 
on the playground at nine o'clock, and which 
lasted until almost ten o'clock, singing at the 
memorial tablet erected on the green in front of 
the First Parish church on Walnut street ; and in 
the afternoon they journeyed to the town hall to 
listen to addresses by some of the most distin- 
guished men of the state. From early in the 
morning until the time for the exercises drew near, 
little tots in their first year in school, and big, 
dignified seniors in the high school could be seen 
here and there, and all wearing an eager and ex- 
pectant look on their bright faces. Each and 
every one were jubilant over the thought' that he 
or she was going to take part in one of the most 
glorious events of the celebration, and one that 
will go down to posterity as one of the grandest 
and most uplifting ceremonies of the anniversary 
of the incorporation of the town of Brookline. 
The day fireworks on the Cypress street play- 
ground consisted of a great number of paper bal- 
loons made after the shapes of all sorts of animals; 
of bombs containing quantities of confetti which 
fell all over the crowds when they burst; and of 
rockets which held small balloons which spread 
out when the explosion came high in the air. 
From 9.30 until 10.30 the children of all of the 
schools looked on and cheered these features. 



Following the fireworks came the parade which 
started from the playground as soon as the last 
balloon went sailing into the air. 

The parade was headed by the members of the 
local post of the G. A. R., and despite the age of 
most of the members of this grand old body of 
men their marching w^ould have done credit to 
many of our younger military men. George F. 
Dearborn of the Grand Army was the chief mar- 
shal, and he was assisted by Willard Y. Gross. 
These two men gathered their juvenile army 
quickly, and each school marched with a banner 
giving the name of the school and the number of 
the particular grade which followed. The teach- 
ers acted as sergeants and corporals, and there was 
not a hitch in the entire arrangement. When the 
public realize what an undertaking it is to make 
arrangements for marching for over two thousand 
children, so that there will not be any confusion, 
they can appreciate the many months of hard 
work on the part of those who had the parade in 
charge. Both in marching on and off the play- 
ground and also during the line of march, abso- 
lute order was maintained. There was no shout- 
ing or cat-calling of any description, and every 
child seemed to be trying to outdo the other in 
good behavior. 

At Boylston street a reviewing stand had been 
erected and here the reviewing party saw the pro- 
cession. They were Joseph Walker, the Rev. D. 
D. Addison, Mrs. Mary A. Driscoll, Mrs. Clara F. 
Blanchard, Mrs. Edith C. Baker, Mrs. Thomas B. 
Fitzpatrick, Mrs. Ruth C. Paine, the Rev. William 
H. Lyon, Prof. W. T. Sedgwick, Franklin W. 
Hobbs, Dr. E. M. Bowker^ Michael Driscoll, Dr. 
Walter Channing and Mr. and Mrs. Hartvig 
Nissen. 

The procession proceeded to the tablet, which 
was covered with a large American flag and which 
was well situated in the triangle formed by Walnut 
and Warren streets. The children then marched 
around the tablet, until a compact mass had been 
formed, and then at a given word the direct descen- 
dants of the men who petitioned to have Muddy 
River set off from Boston and named Brookline, 
and whose petition was granted just 200 years 
ago, pulled up the flag which covered the bronze 
plate set in a huge piece of granite. When the 
flag went up the band which led the procession 
played ** America," and the entire mass of children 
cheered and cheered, until even the surrounding 
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woods re-echoed with glad refrain. tliarlcB F, 
White was the presiding officer at the exerc^ises. 
William H. L^^on of the Fir^^t Parisli elmnOi nuidv 
the invocation. Frederick i.aw OlnLstt^ad, Jr., 
for the committee on memorials, presented the 
tablet to the town> and Alhert J., Lincoln re- 
sponded for the park cummissiciners* An address 
was delivered by Charles H. Stearns, after which 
the children pulled the cords, which raisctl the fla^ 
fnMii the tablet. The tablet gives the names of 
the signers of the petition, and tells at the bottcm 
of the march in;^ from that spot of the men whti 
took part in the battle of Lexington, 



Richard C. PainCj Elizabeth M Paine, Frank W. 
Small. (Serfrude Welling, William Harman- 
l^ruwn, Helen Winsdr, Merrill White, Henry D. 
White, Katherinc H. White, Carolyn Olmstead, 
Francis P. White, Margaret Perry, Marian Hall, 
Agnes Lee Ward, Hosaniund Hunt, Miss Wheeler, 
Herbert White, Francis Hocmevt John J. Hooney, 
Thomas Kooney, Get^rge White, Hannah White, 
I'^velyn Hitchcock, John Hitr^hcofk. The ladies 
who led the unveiling wpic: Mrs, T. R. Kitson, 
Miss Emily B. Shepard, Mr.s. William 1>. Hunt, 
Miss Annie B. Winchester and Miss Grace Dana. 
When the exercis^es at the tablet were fiiiished 




THE CLARK HUUi^E, \\ ALM r S'li{J:i:T. iiUlLT L\ t7l5. 



The children who tcok part in the unveiling 
were: Gardner A.'^pinwalb George A^pinwall, 
Lucy Ay pin wall, Augustus Aspinwall, Htokeley 
Morgan, W'illiam F. Tuftfj, Amy L. Hhode.^, 
Miriam A, Rhodes, Mary G. Jirooks, Clark J3rooks, 
Royal W, Jieal, I^enjamin JS. Blanchard, FMifh 
Blanc ha I'd, Maitha Kliot, Abby Kliot, Jolni S. 
Chafee, t -larence Hhepard, Francis Shepard, Hilda 
Shepanl, Katherine Bhepard, Went worth Shep- 
ard, Kl£>a Badger, Sally (1. Hawes, Rosalind Win- 
chester, Dorothy Winchester, Edmund Winches- 
ter, Nicholas Worthiugton, Francis H. Cummings, 
Charles K. Cummings, Jr., Dorothy Kitson, 



the procession re-formed, and to the music of a 
band, marched to their resjiective schools, after 
which they were dismissetl. One of the most 
pleasing featuresof the parade was the presence of 
the teachers, who marched with their respective 
classes. At the end of the procession came the 
faculty. Ant>ther very pleasing feature of the 
parade was the perfect step maintained by the 
children during the entire line of march. They 
kept in time with the music, and the interval be- 
tween fours was of the proper distance. 

In the afternoon the children attended a festival 
given expressly for their benefit in the town hall. 
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On the platform were the members of the school 
board, the Boston festival orchestra and the 
speakers, Gov.-elect Curtis Guild, Jr., Rev. Dr. 
William H. Lyon, Bishop Lawrence, Rev. Dr. D. 
D. Addison and Rev. Dr. Reuen Thomas. Frank- 
lin W. Hobbs, chairman of the school board, pre- 
sided. 

The programme opened at three o'clock with an 
overture by the orchestra, after which Dr. D. D. 
Addison delivered the invocation. The children 
sang **Hamburg," which was followed by an 
address by Rev. Dr. Lyon on **01d Schools and 
New." He gave an interesting sketch of the 
school life of the olden days, and compared it with 
the school life of today, with the present excellent 
system. The chorus sang the '* Festival Hymn," 
after which came an address by Bishop Lawrence 
on "School and Character." The chorus and a 
trio, consisting of Miss Helen Black, William L. 
Snow and St. Clair Wordell, rendered *The 
Heavens are Telling," by Haydn. Mr. Hobbs 
then introduced the governor-elect, who was re- 
ceived with loud applause. He spoke on ** Citi- 
zenship," 

Bishop Lawrence was also one of the speakers. 

The exercises concluded with the singing of 
^'America" by the children, and the benediction 
by Dr. Thomas. 

At the close of the exercises a request was 
made by the children present to shake hands with 
Gov.-elect Guild and Bishop Lawrence, which was 
kindly granted by the two speakers, and nearly 
every child, as well as every grown person present, 
shook hands with the two distinguished men. 

The third day being Sunday, the clergymen 
in Brookline all preached appropriate sermons 
with reference to the celebrations. The services 
were well attended for the most part, and the 
music was both elaborate and interesting. 

CLOSING EXERCISES. 

A fitting ending to a glorious celebration, in 
which the people of Brookline celebrated the 200th 
anniversary of the incorporation of our town, came 
to a close on Monday evening, when about 1000 of 
our citizens attended a banquet in the town hall. 
The banquet began sharp at 6 o'clock, and the 
speaking at 8. Capt. R. G. F. Candage of the 
board of assessors acted as presiding officer and 
toastmaster. 



Mr. Candage began the speaking by proposing 
a tcast to the President of the United States, 
which was responded to by the entire audience, 
who remained standing while the orchestra played 
"The Star Spangled Banner." This was followed 
by a toast to the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
which was responded to by Lieut. Gov. Curtis 
Guild, Jr., who was greeted by enthusiastic and 
prolonged applause. Mr. Guild, who spoke very 
briefly, said he was there as the representative of 
one who more fitly should respond, but who was 
unavoidably absent — Gov. William L. Douglas. 
Mr. Guild narrated several very witty and happy 
anecdotes which provoked much mirth, and then 
eulogized the career of Massachusetts. He said 
among many things that Massachusetts was proud 
of her men and women,.many of whom he said had 
become famous in almost every state of the 
Union. 

The next speaker of the evening was Acting 
Mayor Daniel A. Whelton, who responded to 
the toast, "The City of Boston." He said in 
part: 

**Gentlemen, the city cf Boston felicitates the 
town of Brookline, 200 years old, 200 years 
young. 

**The city of Boston is proud to be your muni- 
cipal mother. Muddy River was a good child, 
well brought up, and the lessons which she learned 
during her 75 years of childhood laid the founda- 
tion for that greatness and glory which to day you 
celebrate. If Brookline, Mass., is the hall mark of 
clean, wholesome politics and the highest type of 
civic virtue, you have profited by what was 
taught you 200 years ago." 

One of the brightest speeches of the evening 
was made by James M. Codman, Jr., of the board 
of selectmen. In introducing Mr. Codman, Mr. 
Candage spoke of the good government of Brook- 
line being as enduring as the hills. Mr. Codman 
picked up the allusion and declared that inas- 
much as several of Brookline's most famous hills 
had already been graded and either partly or 
wholly removed, nothing was to be considered as 
altogether permanent. The next speaker was Mr. 
Samuel J. Elder, who responded to the toast, 
**The Ladies." He said that he was surprised to 
see that there were signs of insurrection in the 
celebration, that there was **a counter-move- 
ment," so to speak. He said that evidently the 
spirit of the celebration had taken such a strong 
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hold that not all were content with the well-regu- 
lated celebration provided by the committee. 
Rev. JamesdeNormandie spoke for'The First Re- 
ligious Society of Roxbury," and the Hon. James 
R. Dunbar for 'The Bench and Bar." The su- 
perb decorations that draped the whole interior 
of the large hall, the inspiring music of the band, 



and pleasing color contrasts from the ornamental 
tables, and magnificent evening gowns formed in 
itself a spectacle that no Brookline festival has 
ever offered before. The distinguished guests and 
the officers w^ho had the arrangements of the ban- 
quet in hand sat on the platform, while the public 
sat at tables on the main floor. 




THE ISAAC GARDNER MANSION. 
A famous old Brookline house, situated on Chestnut Hill Avenue (formerly Brighton Street), 200 feet soutli of 
Buckminster Road, and 100 feet east of the Avenue, now owned by the J. W. Pierce Estate. The house was built 
about tlie year 1770, l)y Isiiac Gardner, on what is now the lawn in front of the J. W. Pierce mansion, the founda- 
tion walls of which still remain undenieatli the lawn. The house was moved to its present location about 1850, by 
Mr. Samuel Henshaw.and was occupied by him during the erection of his house, now the J. W. Pierce mansion. Mr. 
Gardner was educated at Harvard, and in every capacity, civil, social, and religious, was a popular and much 
beloved citizen. At the beginning of the Revolution, when forty-nine years of age, he was chosen Captain of Militia, 
and on tlie morning of tlie battle of I^exington the Minutemen of Brookline asvsembled in front of the meeting-house 
under liis command. As he bade good-bye to his family and friends he felt that it was his final leave-taking. 
Before night he fell, pierced by English bullets, while drinking at a well in Cambridge. His son. General Isaac 
Sparhawk Gardner, who was killed at the Battle of Bunker Hill, was the next owner of the estate. The General 
was the fatlier of ten children, and it is said that he planted a tree at the birth of each. These trees were destroyed 

when Brighton Street was widened in 1849. 
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The Beaconsfield. 

One of the most interesting hotels in this coun- 
try is the Beaconsfield, on Beacon Boulevard, 
only a few minutes from the heart of the city of 
Boston, yet surrounded on all sides by beautiful 
parks and drives. In connection with the hotel 
itself there is a large private park, tennis court, a 
large modern stable, and an up-to-date automo- 
bile garage with a capacity of 60 machines. 

It is not built like the New York apartment ho- 
tels, for the rooms are commodious and the struc- 
ture IS only three stories high. It is owned and 



Of course being in New England, the colonial 
style has predominated in the decoration of the in- 
terior. There are no two rooms in the hotel 
alike in furnishing or decoration, and this scheme 
entirely eliminates the sameness which is found in 
the majority of hotel furnishings. Nothing but 
the most expensive mahogany furniture, drap- 
eries, carpets, etc., have been used in furnishing 
the house, and the tout ensemble is most pleasing 
to the aesthetic taste. The exterior of the hotel is 
dignified and impressive and was suggested by the 
southwest front of Stoneleigh Abbey, Kenil worth, 
England, which was built in 1720. The main en- 




HOTEL BEACONSFIELD. 



operated by Mr. Henry M. Whitney, one of the 
most prominent citizens of Massachusetts, and 
the fact that he takes a pers3nal interest in it, 
perhaps accounts for the extent to which the com- 
fort of guests is provided for. 

One very desirable feature of the hotel is, that 
the kitchen and the dining rooms are in a separate 
building in the rear, reached from the main hotel 
through a covered sun parlor, or winter garden. 
There is one large dining room seating 75 people, 
but most of the guests dine in the numerous 
small dining rooms, each of which seats from 10 to 
14 persons. 



trance hall is entirely unique. Though rich and 
artistic, it is free from the ostentatious display of 
marble, etc., usually found in hotels. 

The Beaconsfield enjoys the benefit of a private 
railroad station on its own property on the line of 
the Boston & Albany, thus providing rapid tran- 
sit between the hotel and Boston, and this is es- 
pecially convenient for patrons coming from or 
going to the South Terminal Station, the time of 
transit being only 15 minutes. 

The Beaconsfield is under the management of 
Mr. Arthur W. Payne. 
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BioGRTiPHienL SEerieN. 



REPRESENTATIVE MEN, 



Winthropt Hon. Robert C 

WiNTHROP, Hon. Robert C, who was one of 
Brookline's mcst highly honored fellow citizens, 
was born in Boston Mass., May 12, 1809. Died 
Nov. 16, 1894. Graduated from Brston Latin- 
School. Graduated from Harvard University in 
1828, A. M. Studied law in the office of Daniel 
Webster, 1828 to 1831. 

Mr. Winthrop enjoyed the unique distinction of 
having known personally every President of the 
United States except Washington and Jefferson. 
In 1832 he saw Charles Carroll, the last surviving 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, at his 
own house in Baltimore, and in 1836 he visited 
the last surviving member of the first Senate of 
the United States, who had dined with Washing- 
ton en the day of his first inauguration, when our 
Constitutional Government was originally organ- 
ized and its machinery set in motion. He was 
Speaker of the National House of Representatives, 
in the Thirtieth Congress, entered the Whig party 
practically at its birth, and at the early age of 24 
so won the attention and admiration of his fellow- 
people as to be chosen a representative in the 
Massachusetts Legislature. He served on the 
floor only three years, when he was chosen Speak- 
er of the House, and that office was given to him 
in the two subsequent years also. 

Few men, indeed, had had such exalted ideas of 
the duty of public men as Mr. Winthrop. Soon 
after the election of Gen. Harrison to the Pres- 
idency a vacancy occurred in the Boston Congres- 
sional district, Mr. Abbott Lawrence having 
resigned. From all the able Whigs in Boston at 
that time the party selected Mr. Winthrop to 
represent it. He took his seat in 1840, being then 
but 31 years of age. Afterward came his elec- 
tion as Speaker, and it is said that even Clay was 
not Mr. Winthrop's superior as a presiding officer. 
In 1850 Gov. Briggs appointed Mr. Winthrop as 
United States Senator to fill the vacancy occa- 
sioned by Daniel Webster^s resignation to become 
Mr. Fillmore's Secretary of State. 



His speech at the dedication of our own beauti- 
ful Town Hall still lingers in the minds of those 
who were present. From his earliest career 
he had been sought for to speak on public 
occasions. 

It was from his lips that the oration came when 
the corner-stone of the national monument was 
laid on the Fourth of July, 1848, and from his pen 
came the address read on the occasion of the un- 
veiling of that monument the twenty-second of 
February, 1885. Had he not been ill, this second 
address would have been delivered also by him. 
The years between the laying of the corner-stone 
and the dedication of the Washington Mcnument 
numbered 37. There was a l>eautiful sentiment 
in Mr. Winthrop's great speech at the corner- 
stone laying which may well now be brought 
again before the eyes of patriotic citizens. "The 
American Constitution," declared Mr. Winthrop, 
and in eulogy added, ''like one of these wondrous 
rocking stones, reared by the Druids, which the 
finger of a child might vibrate to its centre, yet 
the might of an army could not move from its place, 
our Constitution is so nicely poised that it seems 
to sway with every breath of passion, yet so firm- 
ly based in the hearts and affections of the i)eople 
that the wildest storms of treason and fanaticism 
break over it in vain.'' Mr. Winthrop was the 
orator at the inauguration of the Franklin statue 
in 1856 (a statue which he originally suggested); 
at the inauguration of the statue of Gen. Warren, 
in 1857; at the unveiling of the Webster statue at 
Central Park, New York, in 1876, and at the Cen- 
tennial celebration in Boston the same year; at 
the unveiling of the Prescott statue at Bunker 
Hill in 1881, and at Yorktown, Va., on the occa- 
sion of the centennial of the surrender of Corn- 
wallis, October 19, 1881. While Mr. Winthrop 
had vividly painted his historical pictures in all 
these addresses, the greatest value of his orations 
w^as in his clear conception and analysis of the 
underlying causes of the events he narrated. 
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James S. Whitney* 

Whitney, James S., was born in that part of 
Deerfield then called '* Bloody Brook," now South 
Deerfield, May 19th, 1811. He was son of Step- 
hen Whitney, Esq., formerly of Nelson, N. H., a 
prominent merchant at Bloody Brook, and a man 
highly respected and esteemed in the community 
in which he lived. He was the representative 
from Deerfield in the General Court in the years 
1834 and 1835. In 1834, he was Monitor of the 
first division of the House and a member of the 
Committee on Accounts. He was also a Monitor 
in 1835, and in the same year, one of the Commis- 
sioners who had charge of the construction of the 
enlargement of the State Lunatic Asylum at 
Worcester. 

Gen. Whitney was also fortunate on his mother's 
side. Her maiden name was Mary Burgess. She 
was a daughter of Dr. Benjamin Burgess, who was, 
for a long series of years, the country doctor in 
Goshen, Mass. 

The early education of James S. Whitney was 
such as he was able to obtain at home from the 
teaching of his parents, who w^ere both well quali- 
fied to instruct and guide him, and in the common 



schools of that day and this vicinity. It does not 
appear that he had any advantages beyond these; 
but he faithfully improved all his opportunities, 
and, with natural abilities of a high order, by close 
application and diligent study, acquired that 
knowledge which enabled him to discharge in a 
highly creditable manner the duties of the various 
and important positions in which he was placed in 
the course of his active life. At an early age he 
entered the store of his father, in the capacity of a 
clerk, and by his industrious habits, his strict at- 
tention to his duties and his ready tact in dealing 
with customers, soon established a good business 
character. In 1832, at the age of twenty-one 
years, he became, by purchase from his father, 
the proprietor of the business and carried on the 
same at South Deerfield till about the first of 
January, 1838, when he removed to Conway. In 
that period of his life, though actively employed 
in his private business, he took a deep interest and 
active part in public affairs, and especially in the 
movement at that time in which his father also 
took an efficient part, for the organization, or the 
reorganization of the militia of the State, which, 
in the words of a journal of the day, 'Vas in a de- 
plorable condition." He entered into this work 
with that zeal and energy, and with such good 
judgment and success as gave him a marked prom- 
inence in military circles, and in 1835, when only 
twenty-four years of age, he was honored with an 
election and commission as Brigadier-General of 
the Second Brigade and Fourth Division of Mass- 
achusetts Militia. By that title of General thus 
early and honorably earned and worthily con- 
ferred, he was known in all the following years of 
his life. He was an efficient and popular military 
officer. One who well remembers him says: ''He 
was a superb horseman," and he was never seen 
on a poor horse. One interesting incident in his 
military experience is worthy of mention. He 
commanded the infantry escort that headed the 
procession at the celebration of Capt. Lothrop's 
battle at South Deerfield, Sept. 30, 1835, and it is 
said that Hon. Edward Everett, who delivered 
the oration on that occasion and was a candidate 
for Governor, w^as so favorably impressed by his 
soldierly deportment and the efficient performance 
of his duty, that soon after his inauguration as 
GoA^ernor and of his own motion he forwarded to 
Gen. Whitney a commission as Justice of the 
Peace. The fact that the General qualified by 
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taking and subscribing the oath of office, on the 
10th day of May, 1836, tends to corroborate the 

statement. 

Gen. Whitney removed from South Deerfield 
about the first of January, 1838, and then engaged 
in business in Conway, in company with his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Anson Shepard, under the 
firm of Shepard & Whitney. They soon gained 
an extensive and profitable country trade. There 
are those yet living who remember well that good 
old-fashioned country store, and the old stove 
around which the good citizens of Conway discussed 
and settled in their own minds, the most important 
questions and measures affecting the destinies of 
their town, state and country, and around which, 
as one who well remembers it has recently said, 
"Selectmen, Assessors and Constables were made 
and unmade." The firm of Shepard & Whitney 
was in time followed by that of Whitney & Wells, 
Mr. Charles Wells being the junior partner, ,and 
that by "Whitney, Wells & Co.'' The last-named 
firm, aside from their store, operated a large fac- 
tory for the manufacture of seamless bags, in 
which they employed a large number of operatives. 
This was one of the most important industries 
of the town, and continued until Gen. Whitney 
left Conway. 

In 1843, he was chosen Town Clerk, and was 
kept in that office till 1852. That was the only 
town office that he held, although he was fre- 
quently chosen as agent for the town in important 
matters, and in all cases he was vigilant for the 
interests of his constituents. 

Gen. Whitney represented Conway in the Legis- 
lature of 1851, and again in 1854. The Legisla- 
ture of 1851 was controlled by that memorable 
coalition of the Democratic and Free-soil parties 
of the State which placed Charles Sumner in that 
seat in the Senate of the United States which he 
held till his death in 1874, and passed many im- 
portant measures in the line of reform and pro- 
gress. Among those measures may be mentioned, 
the act to establish a Board of Bank Commission- 
ers; an act relating to joint stock companies, 
known as the General Corporation law; an "act to 
provide for the better security of the ballot," 
known as the "Secret ballot" law of 1851, a law 
quite as effectual and more simple than the present 
law for the same purpose; an "act to amend some 
of the Proceedings, Practice and Rules of Evi- 
dence of the Courts of the Commonwealth;" an 



"act relating to the calling a Convention of dele- 
gates for the purpose of revising the Constitution;' ' 
an act to exempt from levy on execution the 
Homestead to the value of $500, of a House- 
holder having a family, known as the Homestead 
Law; an act to secure to Mechanics and Laborers 
their payment for labor by a lien on Real Estate, 
known as the Mechanics Lien Law; and an act 
providing for the election of Presidential Electors 
by a plurality instead of a majority vote and ex- 
tending the same provision to the election of 
Representatives in Congress, after a failure to 
elect on the first trial. 

In the discussions concerning those measures 
and in all the proceedings of the House, Gen. 
Whitney took an active and influential part, and 
displayed an acquaintance with public affairs, an 
understanding and appreciation of the true prin- 
ciples of legislation and government, and a readi- 
ness and power in del)ate that placed him among 
the first in ability and influence in a body which 
comprised among its members such distinguished 
men as Sidney Bartlett, Otis Clapp, Benjamin R. 
Curtis, Henry J. Gardner, Samuel Hooper, Moses 
Kimball, William Schouler, Nathaniel Seaver, 
Richard Frothingham, Junior, John Mills, Fred- 
erick O. Prince, Nathaniel Wood, John M. Earle, 
Caleb Cushing, Ensign H. Kellogg, ("aleb Stetson, 
William Aspinwall, Ezra Wilkinson, Samuel H. 
Walley, and others whose names were well known 
through the state and who participated in the 
debates and proceedings of the House. 

The election of Charles Sumner to the Senate of 
the United States, with which the name of Gen. 
Whitney was at the time so often mentioned, was 
an event of too much importance and interest to 
be passed without special notice. Probably no 
election of a Senator in Massachusetts was ever 
attended with more intense feeling and excite- 
ment. Mr. Sumner was exceeedingly popular 
with the Free-soil party, and in the arrangements 
of the coalition it was understood that he was to be 
elected United States Senator for the term which 
began on the 4th of March, 1851. The Hon. 
Robert C. Winthrop, who had served with honor 
as speaker of the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives and of the House of Representatives of 
Washington, and who was eminently worthy of 
the confidence and support of his party, was the 
Whig candidate. The election of Senator was 
then made by the concurrent vote of the two 
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branches of Legislature, without vote in joint con- 
vention. In the Senate the coalition had the 
majority and Mr. Sumner was elected on the first 
ballot. In the House the contest was protracted 
and attended with much excitement. Several 
Democrats refused to vote for Mr. Sumner. Gen. 
Whitney was one of them. He was a Democrat of 
the Jackson school and ever had the courage to 
stand by his principles. He was no friend of the 
system of American slavery, but he was an earnest 
supporter of the constitution of the United States, 
and regarded the agitation of the slavery question 
in Congress as detrimental to the peace and in- 
terests of the country. He regarded Mr. Sumner 
as an anti-slavery agitator, and while he ac- 
quiesced in the coalition in local matters and for 
the purpose of securing desirable reforms in the 
administration of State affairs, he felt that he 
could not consistently vote to place an anti- 
slavery agitator in the Senate of the United States, 
and cast his. vote for a Democrat, in some twenty 
or more ballot ings. 

In the meantime efforts were made to convince 
him that he was mistaken in his views of Mr. Sum- 
ner's character and purposes. He was assured 
that while Mr. Sumner would not, pending the 
election, make nor permit to be made any pledges 
as to his future action on any particular subject or 
question, his course in the Senate would be that of 
a statesman and not of an agitator. On this 
point he desired further assurance, and it was 
finally by the efforts of mutual friend so arranged 
that Mr. Sumner and Gen. Whitney should, ap- 
parently by accident, meet in the State Library for 
the purpose of an interview. The meeting took 
place, and, without any express promise or pledge, 
Mr. Sumner assured Gen. Whitney in substance, 
that he was not disposed to act the part ol an 
agitator in the Senate, that he was especially in- 
terested in the foreign relations of the country, 
which he had already studied with much care, and 
that he should hope to be in a position in the Sen- 
ate in which he could follow his inclinations in that 
direction. 

The result of the interview was reasonably 
satisfactory to Gen. Whitney, but knowing that 
the Democrats of Conway were generally opposed 
to the election of Mr. Sumner, and had approved 
his own course thus far, he decided to refer the 
matter to them for advice. He accordingly came 
to Conway, and a meeting of the Democrats was 



called, at which he stated fully and candidly the 
the situation in the House. After a free con- 
ference, the voice of the meeting was that he 
should vote for Mr. Sumner. With this expres- 
sion of the sentiments of his constituents, he re- 
turned to Boston. On the 24th of April, the 
House proceeded to the 25th ballot; there was no 
choice, and on a call of the roll, it appeared that 
the number of ballots exceeded by two the num- 
ber of members present. On the 26th ballot 
Charles Sumner was declared elected. 

In May, 1851, Gen. Whitney was appointed 
sheriff of Franklin county. He held the office 
about two years. 

In 1853, the town of Conway honored itself and 
Gen. Whitney by electing him as a delegate to the 
convention of delegates of the people for the pur- 
pose of revising the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth. 

In 1854, October 19, Gen. Whitney was ap- 
pointed Superintendent of the U. S. Armory in 
Springfield, Mass. 

Gen. Whitney continued in charge of the ar- 
mory till the first day of March, 1860, when he re- 
signed the superintendency, having been called 
to a higher position. 

On the 3d of March, 1860, in pursuance of pre- 
vious arrangements, the officers and armorers of 
the armory met Gen. Whitney, to present to him a 
testimonial of their respect and esteem. There 
was a full meeting. The testimonial was a very 
elegant set of silver ware, described as follows: 

'*A pitcher and fine goblet, all lined with gold, 
of original and unique pattern, elaborately orna- 
mented, and altogether the most superb set of the 
kind ever seen in Springfield. Upon the pitcher 
was this inscription: 

*Tresented to Gen. James S. Whitney by the 
officei*s and armorers of the U. S. Armory, Spring- 
field, Mass., on his retirement from the superin- 
tendency, Feb. 22d, I860.'' 

Each goblet bore the following: 

**Gen. James S. Whitney, from the officers and 
armorers, Feb. 22d, 1860." 

On the 9th of February, 1861, Gen. Whitney 
was appointed Collector of the Port of Boston. 

President Buchanan and Gen. Whitney were 
not particular friends. The General was not 
an original supporter of Mr. Buchanan for the 
presidency in 1856, and as a delegate to the 
national convention in that year, at first voted for 
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another candidate. But his judicious and suc- 
cessful superintendence of the national armory, 
on Springfield Hill, had placed him in a position 
in which he could not be hid. It had, in fact, 
given him a national reputation, and when the 
President tendered to him, without solicitation or 
expectation on his part, the collectorship of the 
port of Boston, considerations other and more 
weighty than regard for his own personal prefer- 
ences induced him to accept the position. The 
appointment and acceptance were honorable to 
both parties, and very few appointments, if any, 
ever received more general approval. 

Gen. Whitney's administration of the business 
affairs of the Boston Custom House was efficient 
and satisfactory to the government, as well as to 
all who had direct dealings with the collector or 
his subordinates, but it was cut short by the suc- 
cess of the Republican party in the election of 1860. 
He entered upon the duties of the office about the 
first of March, 1860, and was removed very soon, 
probably within thirty days after the inauguration 
of President Lincoln, on the 4th of March, 1861. 

After his removal from the collectorship. Gen. 
Whitney engaged in business in Boston, and soon 
became identified with enterprises of large extent 
and importance. He was for some years, and at 
the time of his death, president of the Boston 
Water Power Company and of the Metropolitan 
Steamship Company, whose steamers formed the 
**outside line" from Boston to New York. 

The facts that Gen. Whitney represented Con- 
way in the Legislature of 1851 and 1854, and that 
he was a delegate in the Constitutional Conven- 
tion in 1853, have been mentioned. It is to be 
said further that in 1849 he was a Democratic can- 
didate in Franklin county for State Senator; 
that in 1852 he wa> one of the Democratic candi- 
dates for presidential electors at large, Col. Charles 
G. Greene, for many years the well-known editor 
of the Boston Post, being the other; that in 1856 
he was a delegate to the Democratic National Con- 
vention that nominated James Buchanan for 
President; that in 1860 he was a delegate at large 
to the Democratic National Convention, which 
met at Charlestown, adjourned to Baltimore and 
divided on candidates; that in that year he acted 
with those Democrats who supported John C. 
Breckenridge for President; that in 1872 he repre- 
sented the first Norfolk district in the State Sen- 
ate; that in 1876 he was President of the Demo- 



cratic State Convention that nominated Hon. 
Charles Francis Adams for Governor of Massachu- 
setts; and that in 1878 he presided over the Demo- 
cratic State Convention in Faneuil Hall, Boston, 
which nominated Hon. Josiah G. Abbott for 
Governor, in opposition to Hon. B. F. Butler, who 
had received a nomination from Democrats at 
Worcester. On the last named occasion he made 
an able and p^wer.ul speech which attracted 
much attention. That was the last public effort 
of his life, but there was nothing in it nor in his 
personal appearance — hearty and vigorous — that 
indicated that he was very near the end of his 
earthly career. He was active in his attention to 
his extensive business interests in Boston till and 
on the 24th day of October, 1878. On that day 
he had, in the forenoon, been in consultation with 
other gentlemen concerning the affairs of the 
Boston Water Power Company, to which labor 
he applied himself very closely. He was in his 
customary health at noon, made a call at the 
headquarters of the Democratic State Committee, 
and manifested his usual interest in the progress 
of the pending political campaign. Later in the 
afternoon he heard of the sudden death of Mr. 
James L. Thorndyke, a friend and business asso- 
ciate. Still later, he met a friend on the street to 
whom he said that he had intended to go to the 
Democratic meeting in Faneuil Hall that evening, 
but had just heard of the death of Mr. Thorndyke 
and concluded to go home and keep quiet, instead 
of subjecting himself to the excitement of a pDliti- 
cal assemblage. He said, **I am getting to be an 
old man and perhaps better take care of myself.'* 
The two separated shortly before 6 o'clock. Gen. 
Whitney took a car on his way to his home in 
Brookline, where he had resided since his removal 
from Springfield in 1860. When near the end of 
the car route be became faint and was assisted 
from the car to a store near at hand. While 
crossing the street he asked that aid be sent for. 
Doctors were at once called, but before they ar- 
rived life was extinct. Heart disease was the 
cause of his death. 

On Monday, October 28, private funeral ser- 
vices were held at his house, followed by public 
services in the Harvard church, every seat in 
which was occupied by his friends and associates. 

Gen. Whitney was also eminently happy in 
his family and private relation. He married 
early in life and **his home was a charming and 
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happy place for him." At his death he left a 
widow, two sons and three daughters. 

Hon. William C. Whitney, deceased, was an emi- 
nent member of the legal profession in New York 
city, and secretary of the navy during the ad- 
ministration of President Cleveland, and Henry 
M. Whitney, Esq., of Brookline. 

Francis William Lawrence* 

Lawrence, Fkancis Wiluam, Selectman of 
Brookline for eleven years; chairman of the 
Brookline Park Commission; twelve years vestry- 
man; treasurer and warden of the Church of Our 
Savior, Longwood, from 1868; director, clerk and 
treasurer of the Brookline Gas Light Company; 
president of the Brookline National Bank, etc., 
was born in Brookline, Mass., November 20, 1839, 
son of William Richards and Susan Coombs 
(Dana) Lawrence ; grandson of Amos and Sarah 
(Richards) Lawrence; great grandson of Major 
Samuel and Susanna (Parker) Lawrence and a de- 
cendant from John Lawrence, the emigrant who 
came from Wissett, England, to Watertown, 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, about 1635. He was 
a pupil at Lawrence Academy Groton, Mass., 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., and at private 
schools in Boston, and Paris, France. 

He matriculated at Harvard College with the 
Class of 1861, but left after completing his junior 
year to study medicine at the Portland Medical 
School and at Harvard Medical School, leaving 
Harvard in 1862 to join the Massachusetts Educa- 
tional Commission at Port Royal, South Carolina, 
as surgeon. He was subsequently appointed act- 
ing assistant surgeon in the U. S. Volunteer army 
stationed at St. Helena Island, S. C, and while 
there purchased a large plantation and cultivated 
sea island cotton. In 1865 he sold the plantation 
and returned to Boston and the following year 
settled in Longwood, Brookline. He was married 
January 27, 1863, to Lucilla, elder daughter of the 
Hon. Charles Russell and Martha Ann (Jackson) 
Train; granddaughter of the Rev. Charles and 
Hepzibal (Harrington) Train and a decendant 
from John Train (1610-1681) who came from Eng- 
land to Watertown, Massachusetts Bay Colony, in 
1635, taking passage on the ship Susan and Ellen. 

Francis William Lawrence was a public spirited 
citizen, as attested by his services of eleven years 
as selectman of the town of Brookline, during part 



of the time being chairman of the board. He was 
chairman of the Brookline Park Commission for 
twelve years; was provost-marshal with the rank 
of Captain, and assistant adjutant-general with 
the rank of Lieutenant Colonel on the staff of the 
Second Brigade, Massachusetts Volunteer Militia, 
his militia service covering a period of six years. 
President Garfield appointed him a member of 
the board of visitors to the U. S. Naval Academy 
at Annapolis, Md., in 1881. In 1868 he was made 
a vestryman of the Church of Our Savior, Long- 
wood, and also served as treasurer of the Church 
Corporation 1878- *80. He was junior warden 
1885-'93 and held the position of senior warden at 
the time of his death. He was a stock-holder, 
director, clerk and treasurer of the Brookline Gas 
Light Company; one of the incorporators and a 
director of the Brookline National Bank, and its 
president 1896-1903; president of the Globe Gas 
Light Company of Boston; director of the Ips- 
wich Mills and of the Merimack Chemical Com- 
pany, and served as a trustee of several private 
trusts. His philanthropic work included the pres- 
idency of the Boston Dispensory; the vice-presi- 
dency of the New England Conservatory of music ; 
trusteeship of the St. Luke's Home for Convales- 
cents in Roxbury; of the Trustees of Donations, 
and of the Boston Episcopal Charitable Society. 
He built a siunmer home at Bar Harbor, Maine, in 
1882, and was an active worker in the parish of St. 
Savior at Bar Harbor, being a member of the fi- 
nancial committee. He also inspired the forma- 
tion of the Kebo Valley Club and of the Mount 
Desert Reading Room. Mr. Lawrence died in 
1903. 

Giief Justice^ Albert Mason. 

Mason, Albert, Chief Justice, was born in 
Middleboro, November 7, 1836. Admitted to the 
bar in February, 1860. Served in the Thirty- 
eighth Regiment, Massachusetts Volunteers, 1862- 
1865, as Second Lieutenant, Captain and Assis- 
tant Quartermaster. Chairman Selectmen of 
Plymouth for several years. Member House of 
Representatives 1873-1874. Appointed to the 
Board of Harbor and Land Commissioners in 
1874. Appointed Justice of the Superior Court 
in February, 1882, and became Chief Justice in 
1890. Died in Brookline, January 2, 1905. 
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Frederick Law Olmsted 

Olmsted, Fredkrick Law, landscape architect 
and founder of the profession, was horn in Hart- 
ford, Conn., April 26, 1822. 

He was a descendant of James Olmsted, who 
came from Essex, England, to Boston, Massachu- 
setts Hay Colony, on ship Lj'on, and settled in New- 
towne (Cambridge), in September, 1632. He re- 
moved to the Hartford ('olony in 1636, where, 
with hisbrother, Richard Olmsted, he was an origi- 
nal proprietor of the colony. His father John 
O msted, son of Benjamin and Contest (Pitkin) 
Olmsted, married Charlotte Hull, daughter of 
Samuel and Abigal (Doolittle) Hull. When 
Frederick Law Olmsted had obtained his second- 
ary school training in the schools of Hartford at 
the age of eighteen, he shipped as a seaman on a 
vessel trading with China and India, and on retir- 
ing from the merchant ma ine service in 1845, he 
took a two years course of study in agricultural 
science and engineering at Yale College. In 1846 
he removed to central New York to engage in 
practical farming in that section, as a farm laborer. 
He soon after became the owner and manager of 
a farm on Staten Island, N. Y. In 1850 and 1851 
he made a pedestrian tour through Great Britain 
and the Continent, to observe the condition of 
Agriculture and to note the progress made in 
farming; he made a horse back trip through the 



south western states of the United States in 1852-3. 

He studied the parks ami gardens of France, 
Italy and (Jermany in 1856, his travelling com- 
panion being Calvert N'aux, of New York, their 
aim being to perfect plans to be submitted in com- 
petition for Central Park, N. Y.; their plans were 
accepted and they were employed to superintend 
their execution during 1857-61. 

This work became the first great monument to 
Mr. Olmsted's skill as a landscape architect. He 
was married June 13, 1859, to Mary Cleveland, 
daughterof Dr. Henry and Sarah (Jones) Perkins, 
of Oswego, N. Y. 

During the Civil War, as secretary of the United 
States Sanitary Conmiission, he directed its great 
work in preserving the health of the soldiers in the 
field, camp and hospital. He directed the survey 
of the Yosemite Park reservation, California, being 
chairman of the commission appointed by the 
government for that purpose, 1864-66. He laid 
out and superintended the construction of Pros- 
pect Park, Brooklyn, N. Y., in collaboration with 
Calvert N'aux, in 1866. This work was followed 
by the Riverside and Morningside Parks, New 
York; several parks and parkways in (^hicago, 
Buffalo, Bridgeport, Rochester, Trenton, Wil- 
mington, Del.; the terrace and grounds of the 
National Capitol at Washington. He laid out the 
parks and parkway system of Boston, and the 
landscape beauty of the town of Brookline led to 
his making it his home. He was one of the 
founders of the Union League Club of New York 
City in 1863, He recei\ed the honorary degree 
of A. M., from Harvard in 1864, and from Am- 
herst in 1867, and the honorary degree of L.L. I)., 
from Harvard and from Yale in 1893. He wrote: 
** Walks and Talksofan American Farmer in Eng- 
land" (1852) ; *'A Journey to the Slave States, with 
Remarks on their Economy" (1856); "A Journey 
through Texas, or a Saddle Trip on the South 
Western Frontier, with a Statistical Api^endix" 
(1857); "A Journey in the Back Country" (1860); 
and 'The (\)tton Kingdom (2 vols., 1861), which 
was a condensed edition of the preceding four 
books. Mr. Olmsted was succeeded .m his pro- 
fession by his stepson and nephew, John C. Olm- 
sted, and by his s(m Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., 
born July 24, 1870, the well known landscape 
architect of Brookline. Mr. Olmsted died while 
a patient in hospital at Waverly, Mass., August 
28, 1903. 
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Henry Melville Whitney. 

Whitney, Henry Melville, was born Oct. 22> 
1839, at Conway, Franklin county, Mass. His 
father, the late Gen. James S. Whitney, was an old 
war horse of Democracy in the days l>efore the 
Civil War, though he showed his independence by 
settling with his vote as a member of the Legisla- 
ture that Charles Sumner should go to the Ignited 
States Senate. 

The father was a Conway merchant, with manu- 
facturing interests. The boy was sent to the Con- 
way schools, and afterward to Williston Seminary. 
When he was ready to go into business his father 
had removed to Springfield as superintendent of 
the Armory. Henry found a place as office boy in 
the Conway bank at $100 a year. The second 
year he got a 100 per cent, increase, and the third 
year was raised to $300. 

**I can't remember,^' he says, '^whether my 
father ever helped me out with any money besides 
what I earned or not. I know I boarded with the 
cashier of the bank and did some odd jobs for 
him." 

In 1860 he came to Boston and entered the 
Bank of Redemption as a clerk. Soon afterward 
he took a place in a naval recruiting office, and 
when his father was made collector of the port of 
Boston, he entered the Custom House. The fol- 
lowing year he went to New York and set up for 



himself in the firm of Whitney & Hathaway, con- 
ducting a general shipping business. 

Meantime General Whitney, the father, had es- 
tablished the Metropolitan Steamship Company. 
In 1865 the son returned to Boston as agent of 
this company. The father dying in 1868, the sou 
in 1870 secured control of the company and re- 
mained its president until a short time ago, when 
he sold out ali his stock and retired. 

His first big improvement for the. city of Boston 
was the Beacon street boulevard. His father's 
dwelling was at Beacon and Harvard streets, 
where Mr. Whitney's mother still resides. Bea- 
con street was a lane. It appealed to Whitney 
that the man who made that alley into a boule- 
vard, with a street car line in the middle of it, 
would not only confer a tremendous blessing on 
posterity, but incidentally makeV fortune if he hap- 
pened to own the adjacent land. He formed the 
West End Land Co., which raised $1,000,000, 
bought the land and sent Mr. Whitney into a 
Brookline town meeting to demonstrate that if he 
was willing to make the improvement cheap for 
the town as chief abuttor, nobody else ought to 
complain. Pretty nearly everybody in sight did 
complain, but it went through, so far as Brookline 
was concerned. 

The trouble came on the stretch of lane within 
the Boston limits. The project was resisted in 
the city, and the Metropolitan street railway, 
which would lay its tracks on the new boulevard, 
if it went through, made such a fight that Mr. 
Whitney said: "There's only one way to get rid 
of these railways; we'll have to buy them all." 
And he did. The West End Land Company ac- 
quired controlling interests in the Metropolitan, 
the Highland, the Middlesex, the South Boston 
and the Cambridge street railways, and consoli- 
dated them as the West End street railway. 

The Beacon street boulevard was finally laid 
out, and Boston had the basis of the most mag- 
nificent parkway system in the world. 

It was characteristic of Henry M. Whitney that 
in drawing the charter of the West End Street 
Railway Company he peered into the future and 
foresaw that the surface lines were never going to 
suffice for all the traffic that was to be. In that 
document permission was expressly given the com- 
pany to build and operate, under certain restric- 
tions, a subway under Boston Common. This 
was fought like almost every one of the remarka- 
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ble Whitney prophecies, and it was not until years 
later that the people had to yield to other manage- 
ment what it had refused to him. 

In a trip South Mr. Whitney happened to see 
one of the earlier short-line trolley installations. 
He saw at once that electricity was the motive 
power of the futm-e for city traction, and came 
back to Boston resolved to get that improvement. 
People said he was crazy. Others said he desired 
to electrocute his fellow-citizens. 

He went right ahead. The consolidation made 
a system on such a scale it was possible to try ex- 
periments which no small line could have afforded. 
It was all pioneer work, and involved an immense 
amount of labor and expense. Many cities sent 
agents to see what Whitney was up to. 

The next great Whitney enterprise was the coal 
business in Canada. He organized the Dominion 
Coal Company, which combined a large number of 
mines on Cape Breton Island. The product was 
sold for manufacturing piirposes chiefly along the 
St. Lawrence River. In the winter that river is 
frozen and the men had no work. Mr. Whitney 
conceived the idea of giving the men work the year 
round and boosting international trade besides, 
by selling coal in Boston. A fleet of colliers was 
chartered, and coal carried to this port. It de* 
veloped that the kind of coal mined at Sidney was 
more profitably relieved of its gas, leaving a mar- 
ketable coke; so Mr. Whitney went to the Legisla- 
ture for a charter for what are now known as the 
New England Gas & Coke Company, and the 
Massachusetts Pipe Line Company, to sell gas to 
the district gas companies of Boston and coke to 
the public. Here again he was bitterly opposed. 
Before the Dominion Company was organized, the 
product was 800,000 tons. Now it is 3,500,000. 

The next commercial company was the Sub- 
marine Signal, which makes and sells appliances 
based on an invention of Elisha Gray. When 
attached to A^essels at sea the signals record the 
approach of passing vessels, or nearby obstruc- 
tions, and prevent collisions. Mr. Whitney re- 
tired from this company. 

Still another enterprise which has been set 
down to his credit as a pure work of philanthropy, 
but which he protests was nothing but straight 
business, was the transaction by which the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce acquired without paying 
for it the site on which its building stands. The 
land belonged originally to two wharf companies, 



the India and the Central. The India wharf peo- 
ple desired to deed over their half for nothing ex- 
cepting to get back the value with interest from 
sales of adjacent land. The Central Wharf Com- 
pany refused to do likewise. Mr. Whitney came 
forward, bought the whole property and gave the 
Chamber its site. 

Hotel Beaconsfield, Brookline, is another of his 
enterprises. The only other commercial concern 
with which he is now connected is the American 
Asbestos Company. 

In the course of his dealings in Canada Mr. 
Whitney had occasion to make many acquaintan- 
ces among the people of that country, and became 
impressed both with their fine qualities as asso- 
ciates and with the unparalleled resources of their 
new land of promise. When he had disposed of 
his interest in the Dominion Coal Company he 
took the time to renew earlier studies of the trade 
relations between the two peoples, and became 
thoroughly imbued with the idea that in Canada 
lies the opportunity for New England to regain all 
that great financial prestige which was formerly 
hers in building the railways and cities of the West. 

*'The artificial wall, the tariff, which obstructs 
trade, ought to come down," he says. He let it be 
known to his friends that he stood ready to give 
of his time and means to help that fight. 

The President of the Chamber of Commerce, 
which has been doing things to further reciprocity 
for many years, about this time resigning, Mr. 
Whitney, was chosen his successor. 

He immediately decided that the way to get a 
new tariff law was to notify the law makers 
through the ballot box that the people of Massa- 
chusetts wanted it. Since then he has been mak- 
ing a continuous fight on that line. 

Mr. Whitney ^s family life has been peculiarly 
happy. The son of a mother who at 85 finds her 
son one of the most distinguished citizens of the 
State, he married in 1869 Miss Green, daughter of 
Admiral Joseph F. Green of Brookline, and has 
been blessed with five children. Miss Ruth, Mrs. 
J. P. Gardiner, Miss Laura, James S., now a Har- 
vard sophomore, and Miss Josephine. 

The Whitneys live in Brookline, with a summer 
home at Cohasset. 

He has a small but fine stud of riding and driv- 
ing horses. These he never races or exhibits. He 
is fond or riding and indulges in that sport much 
of the time. 
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He is president of the Cohasset Golf Club, but 
this is not to be taken seriously. He has never 
held a stick in his hand. His usual means of pro- 
pulsion about the city is an automobile. . He has 
only been to Europe once. 

He is a member of the Algonquin, Boston Art 
and Country clubs. 

He has friends wherever he has had dealings, 
from the older employes of the street railway 
system, who speak of him with great respect and 
esteem, to the business men with whom he is popu- 
lar by reason of his urbanity, good fellow^ship and 
genius for making the other man feel that he is 
interested in him. 

- Henry M. Whitney is the man of the hour. He 
was not in politics because he desires to fill public 
office. He is a clear-headed, earnest advocate of 
methods and measures calculated to retain and 
promote the industrial welfare of New England. 
.He represents that great business interest — New 
England men who prefer to fight for the rights of 
New England rather than transfer their capital and 
energy to more favorable sections of our country. 

Augustus LowcIL 

Lowell, Augustus, cotton manufacturer, was 
born in Boston, Massachusetts, January 15, 1830; 
son of John Amory (1798-1881) and Elizabeth 
(Putnam) Lowell; grandson of John (1769-1840) 
and Rebecca (Amory) Lowell and of Judge 
Samuel and Sarah (Goll) Putnam ; great grandson 
of Judge John (1743-1802) and Sarah (Higginson) 
Lowell; great, great grandson of the Rev. John 
(1704-1767) and Sarah (Chanfrey) Lowell; great, 
great, great, grandson of Ebenezer (1675-1711) 
and Elizabeth (Shailer) Lowell; great, great, 
great, great, grandson of John (1629-1694) 
and Hannah (Proctor) Lowell and great, great, 
great, great, great, grandson of John Lowell, born 
in Somersetshire, England, in 1595, married in 
England and accompanied his parents Percival 
and Rebecca Lowle or Lowell to America in 1639, 
on the ship Jonathan, and became a resident of the 
town of Newbury, Massachusetts Bay Colony, in 
June, 1639. The Lowells in the United States are 
of Norman descent and their ancestors probably 
accompanied William, Duke of Normandy to Eng- 
land in 1066. The name was originally '*Lowle" 
and the family continued this form of orthography 
for several centuries. Augustus Lowell (1830- 
1901) lived with his parents at the ancestral home 



in Roxbury and was accustomed to ride with his 
father to Boston every morning in order to attend 
the Boston Latin School preparatory to entering 
Harvard College. 

Augustus Lowell was graduated at Harvard, A. 
B., 1850, A. M., 1853. He accompanied his father 
to p]urope in 1850, and travelled in Switzerland 
and Germany in companionship with his class- 
mate Edmond Lincoln Baylies in 1851, returning 
with him to Boston late in the autumn of that 
year. He was a clerk in the counting room of 
Bullard and Lee, who were East India Merchants 
in Boston, for two years (1852-53) and he was 
then sent to Lowell, Mass., where for a year he 
worked in the Cotton Mills conducted by his 
father, and thus obtained a practical knowledge of 
the manufacturing of cotton goods. In January, 
1854, he entered the office of J. M. Beebe, Morgan 
& Co., in Boston. On June 1, 1854, he was 
married to Katherine Bigelow Lawrence (1833- 
1895) daughter of the Hon. Abbott and Katherine 
(Bigelow) Lawrence. He immediately afterward 
became officially connected with the Cotton Mills 
at Lawrence and Lowell, and the East India trade, 
in partnership with Franklin H. Storey. He was 
in Europe in 1864-66, where he travelled with his 
family for the benefit of Mrs. LowelFs health, and 
on his return to Boston he established his home in 
Brookline where he maintained fine gardens and 
green houses, and gave much time to beautifying 
his already attractive estate. He again took up 
the cares of the manufacturing business and added 
to such cares the management of numerous trusts. 
He was treasurer of the Boott Cotton Mills for 
eleven years; member of the executive committee 
of the Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance 
Company; president of the Provident Institution 
of Savings and of the Boston Gas Light Co.; 
treasurer and president of the Merrimac Manu- 
facturing Company; president of the Massachu- 
setts Mills in Georgia, Massachusetts Cotton 
Mills, Pacific Mills, Boott Cotton Mills, Lowell 
Bleachery, Lowell Machine Shops, Glendon Iron 
Company. He also served as a director in the 
Everett Mills, Middlesex Company, Lawrence 
Mills, Lowell Manufacturing Company, Suffolk 
National Bank, Cranberry Iron Company, Ply- 
mouth Cordage Company, etc., and as a trustee in 
the Union Trust Company of New York. 

His public service included a many years 
trusteeship of the Massachusetts Eye and Ear In- 
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firmary, the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, and a 
single term as a member of the Boston School Com- 
mittee. On the death of his father in 1881, he suc- 
ceeded as the trustee of the Lowell Institute 
which institution experienced great prosperity un- 
der his able management. He was vice president 
of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, a 
member of the corporation of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology from its organization up 
to 1883, and a member of the executive committee 
from 1883 to 1901. His son Percival Lowell pre- 
pared a memoir of his father which was printed in 
the proceedings of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, Vol. XXXVII, he brings out the 
leading traits in Mr. Lowell's character in these 
words. 

*^ Three qualities he possessed to an unusual de- 
gree; will, ability and integrity. ****** 
He was noted for his determination. To his lot, 
in consequence, fell many necessary and thankless 
tasks. He likewise escaped many empty honors. 
For where he went he worked. 

'^No one ever thought of proferring him a p:st 
merely ^honorus causa.' For people knew that in 
getting him they got, not a figurehead, but a man 
w^ho was certain to make himself felt; not because 
he tried to do so, but because it was in him to do it.'' 

The children of Augustus and Katherine 
(Bigelow) Lowell , were : Percival, born March 1 3, 
1855; Abbott Lawrence, born December 13, 
1856; married June 20, 1879 to Anna Parker 
Lowell, daughter of George Lowell and Mary 
Ellen (Parker) Lowell. Katherine, born Novem- 
ber 27, 1858, married December 5, 1882 at 
Brookline, to Alfred Roosevelt son of James 
Alfred and Elizabeth Emlen Roosevelt of New 
York and cousin german to Theodore Roosevelt, 
President of the United States. Mr. Roosevelt 
died in 1891 and Mrs. Roosevelt married T. J. 
Bowlker in Dec. 1903. Elizabeth, born February 
2, 1862, married at Brookline June 9, 1888 to 
William Lowell Putnam; Roger, born February 
2, 1862, died August 31,1863; May, born May 1, 
1870, died same day; Amy, born in Brookline 
February 9, 1874. 

Mrs. Lowell died April 1, 1895, and her youngest 
child Miss Amy Lowell became mistress of the home 
and after the death of her father still continued to 
reside in the Lowell homestead in that beautiful 
tow^n. Augustus Lowell died at his home in 
Brookline, Mass., June 22, 1901. 




William Whitman. 

Whitman, William, has beena citizenof Massa- 
chusetts for nearly fifty years. 

He is a son of John Whitman and a descendant 
in the eighth generation of John Whitman, who 
came from' England prior to 1638 and settled at 
Weymouth, near Boston. . His great great grand- 
father, also named John ^Whitman, was born in 
Massachusetts, and went to Nova Scotia to take 
possession of the fruitful lands of Acadia. Mr. 
Whitman is of old Massachusetts ancestry. His 
mother was Rebecca Cutler, a direct descendant 
of Ebenezer Cutler, a conspicuous loyalist, whose 
attachment to the name of King George was the 
reason of his banishment during the w^ar of the 
Revolution, and of his settlement in Halifax, No- 
va Scotia, in 1778. 

William Whitman was born at Round Hill, May 
9th, 1842, He spent the early years of his child- 
hood there and in the neighboring town of Annapo- 
lis being brought up in the Church of England 
faith and acquiring the rudiments of education in 
a small country school, and at the Annapolis 
Academy, and through the training of his father's 
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house. At the age of eleven, however, his school 
days were over, and circumstances compelled him 
to start out and make his own way in the world. 
He acquired early a good legible hand-writing, an 
accomplishment which will never be out of date 
in business. The early age at which he was 
thrown upon his own resources developed in him 
that self-reliance which has been one of his most 
conspicuous qualities in later life. He left home, 
May 13th, 1854, to take a position in the office of 
a wholesale dry goods store in St. John, New 
Brunswick. He was dissatisfied with the limited 
opportunities of that city, and two years later 
came to Boston, and secured a position as entry 
clerk in the firm of James M. Beebe, Richardson 
& Co., successors to James M. Beebe, Morgan & 
Co. He remained with that house eleven years, 
until the firm was dissolved. 

In 1867 Mr. Whitman became associated with 
R. M. Bailey & Co. as Treasurer of the Arlington 
Woolen Mills, of which Mr. Bailey was at the time 
President, and his firm the selling agents Two 
years later Mr. Whitman became dissatisfied with 
the management of the mills and resigned his po- 
sition as Treasurer. He bought an interest in a 
Woolen mill at Ashland, New Hampshire, and 
there devoted himself to the manufacture of goods 
on his own account. But, six months later, the 
Arlington Mills were re-organized, and Mr. Whit- 
man was asked to resume the position which he 
had resigned. 

P>om 1867, — with the exception of this brief 
interval — until the present time, Mr. Whitman 
has been continuously aasociated with the Arling- 
ton Mills, — until 1902 as Treasurer, and since 
that date as President. He has been the chief 
factor in the development of that establishment 
from a small mill with limited capital and poor 
equipment into one of the largest mills of the kind 
in New England, if not in the world. Mr. Whit- 
man's energy and foresight have enabled the mills 
to anticipate and to keep pace with the changes 
which have taken place in manufacturing indus- 
tries during this long period, and so to adapt their 
resources and methods to meet them as to gain 
unusual benefits. During his connection with 
the mills, the capitalization has grown from 
$150,000 to $5,000,000 and the number of em- 
ployees from 300 to 6,000. The mills, which are 
all within one yard, contain more than sixty acres 
of floor space, and are among the finest specimens 



of mill architecture in the world. They have 
a capacity for consuming 1,250,000 pounds of 
wool weekly, equivalent to the fleeces of 33,000 
sheep daily. While wool is the principal material 
of manufacture, yet the cotton mills of the 
corporation consume annually 12,000 bales of 
cotton. 

The recapitulation of these facts is necessary in 
any sketch of Mr. Whitman's life, because the 
greater part of his business life is measured by 
this period of development of the Arlington Mills, 
under his management and by the corresponding 
period of development in the worsted industry of 
the United States, to which he has largely con- 
tributed. Much of the growth of the Arlington 
Mills and of the general worsted industry has been 
in fields which were untouched when Mr. Whit- 
man first devoted his energies to the worsted 
manufacture. The wonders worked by machin- 
ery in our modern industries are indicated by the 
fact that the man whose mind has for so many 
years controlled the operation of the Arlington 
Mills can remember the time when the clothing of 
his family and of the community in which he lived 
was woven on the hand loom, and the yarn from 
which it was woven was spun on the old-fashioned 
spinning wheel. 

During the last ten years, Mr. Whitman has in- 
fluenced the construction of new mills in Massa- 
chusetts, in which he acts as managing director. 
In 1895 and 1902 the Whitman Mills were built, 
and in 1903 the Manomet Mills, both in the city 
of New Bedford, Massachusetts. The former has 
a capitalization of $1,500,000, and is equipped 
with 132,000 spindles and 3,400 looms used in the 
manufacture of cotton cloths; while the latter, 
with $800,000 capital, has 54,000 spindles, its pro- 
duct being confined to cotton yarns. Each mill 
is a model of a modem American mill. 

In 1887, while still acting as Treasurer of the 
Arlington Mills, Mr. Whitman became a member 
of the firm of Harding, Colby <fe Co., of Boston and 
New York, commission merchants, who were at 
the time selling agents of the mills. Two years 
later the firm was dissolved by the death of Mr. 
Colby, and Mr. Whitman then became the manag- 
ing partner in the firm of Harding, Whitman & 
Co., which succeeded it. The firm has offices in 
the leading cities of the country, and its growth 
has been on the same scale with that of the Arling- 
ton Mills. 
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He has for many years been a prominent mem- 
ber of the National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers, He was honored with the presidency 
of the Association in 1888 and was re-elected each 
year until in 1894 the stress of his business duties 
compelled him to retire. After an interval of ten 
years, during which he served upon the Executive 
Committee, he was again chosen President in 1904 
and w^as re-elected in 1905. Mr. Whitman is also 
a member of The N. E. Cotton Mfrs. Association. 

On the reorganization of the directorate of The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, Mr. Whitman 
was in June, 1905, elected a director as a represen- 
tative of policy-holders of the Society. 

While he has never held public office, he has al- 
ways been identified with the Republican party, 
and has exerted a large influence upon public 
affairs, especially as related to industrial econo- 
mics and the trade and tariff of this country. He 
is an acknowledged authority in tariff matters, 
particularly in connection with the manufacture 
of woolens, and his advice has frequently been 
sought upon the wisdom and effect of proposed 
tariff legislation. Wide and thorough study as 
well as large personal experience have given 
weight to his views; and have enabled him, on 
many occasions, by speech and brief, to render 
valuable service to the textile manufacturers of 
this country. He has labored indefatigably for 
the building up of the commerce and industries of 
Massachusetts and the country at large. He has 
prepared and published papers on economic sub- 
jects which have attracted marked attention and 
have been widely circulated. Among them are: 
"Free Raw Materials as Related to New England 
Industries", *'Free Coal, — Would it Give New 
England Manufacturers Cheaper Fuel?", "Some 
Reasons why Commercial Reciprocity is Imprac- 
ticable", "Objections to Reciprocity on Constitu- 
tional and Practical Grounds." 

He belongs to several clubs and societies, such 
as the Arkwright Club, American Academy of 
Political and Social Science (life member), Boston 
Y. M. C. U. (life member), Bostonian Society, 
Bunker Hill Monument Association, Chamber of 
Commerce, Commercial Club, Country Club, 
Eastern Yacht Club, Home Market Club, Middle- 
sex Club, Massachusetts Club, Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society (life member). Manufact- 
urers' Club, Philadelphia, N. E. Historic Geneal- 
ogic Society, Republican Club of Massachusetts, 



Society of Arts, and the Union Club, but his tastes 
are domestic and he finds his chief happiness in 
his home. 

Mr. Whitman was married on the 19th of 
January, 1865, to Jane Dole Hallett. She was 
born in Boston, but is a descendant of distin- 
guished loyalist families which left New York in 
1783 at the close of the Revolutionary War and 
settled at St. John, New Brunswick. Mr. and 
Mrs. Whitman have had eight children, of whom 
four sons and three daughters are living. 




Charles Sprague Sargent* 

. Sargknt, Ch akles Sprague, botanist, dendrolo- 
gist, director of the Botanic Garden of Harvard 
University and Arnold Arboretum, and professor 
of Arboriculture from 1873, was born in Boston, 
Mass., April 24, 1841, son of Ignatius and 
Henrietta (Gray) Sargent; grandson of Ignatius 
and Sarah (Stevens) Sargent and of Samuel and 
Mary (Brooks) Gray; great grandson of Daniel 
and Mary Turner Sargent; great, great grandson 
of Col. Epes and Catherine (Osborn) Sargent; 
great, great, great, grandson of William and Mary 
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(Duncan) Sargent and great, great, great, grand- 
son of William and Mary (Epes) Sargent. 

William Sargent (1606-1675) the emigrant 
came from Exeter, England, to Agawam, Massa- 
chussetts Bay Colony, about 1625, where he re- 
ceived a grant of a tract of land April, 1633. He 
also appears to have lived in Newberry, Hampton, 
Salisbury and Amesbury, Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. Charles Sprague Sargent's father was a 
banker and railroad director, and resided first in 
Boston and subsequently in Brookline, where the 
son was brought up and was prepared for college 
at private schools. 

He was graduated at Harvard, A. B. 1862, and 
the same year entered the military service of the 
United States as lieutenant and aide-de-camp on 
the headquarters staff of the Department of the 
Gulf, and he remained in the service as a staff 
officer up to August, 1865, when he was mustered 
out, having attained the brevet rank of Major. 
He was professor of horticulture at Harvard 
l^niversity as successor to Francis Parkman 
1872-74; director of the Botanic Garden, as 
successor to Asa Gray Fisher; Professor of Natu- 
ral History 1873-79; director of the Arnold Ar- 
boretum from 1872, and Arnold Professor of Arbo- 
riculture from 1879, the chair having been estab- 
lished that year under the will of James Arnold 
who died in 1872. He was married November 29, 
1873, to Mary Allen, daughter of Andrew and 
Mary (Allen) Robeson of Tiverton, R. I., and the 
five children born of this marriage are now living. 
He served the town of Brookline as trustee of the 
Walnut Cemetery from 1875, and as park commis- 
sioner from 1880. 

He served as a special agent of the Tenth Cen- 
sus, 1879-85, to investigate the forests and forest 
wealth of the United States; as chairman of the 
commission appointed by the Governor of New 
York in 1884 to recommend a plan for the care of 
the Adirondack forest; as chairman of the com- 
mission appointed by the National Academy of 
Science in 1896, to prepare a plan for the preserva- 
tion and management of the forests of the Nation- 
al domain ; and he planned the Jarauf collection of 
known woods in the American Museum of National 
History, New York, 1880-1900, this collection 
being illustrated by life size water colors by Mrs. 
Sargent. He was a director of the Boston and 
Albany Railroad from 1880; vice-president of the 
Massachu^tts Hospital Life Insurance Company ; 



trustee of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts; 
trustee and president of the Massachusetts Socie- - 
ty for Promoting Agriculture; trustee of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society; member of 
the National Academy of Science, American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, American Philo- 
sophical Society, St. Louis Academy of Science; 
honorary member of the Scottish Agricultural 
Society, of the Deutsche Dendrologische Gessell- 
schaft and of the Royal Horticultural Society of 
England ; foreign member of the Societe Natior ale 
d 'Agriculture de France and of the Linnaean So- 
ciety of London; corresponding member of the 
Societe Central Forestiere de Belgique; Associate 
member of the Societe Royale de Botanique de 
Belgique, and a regular member of the Societe 
National d 'Horticulture de France and of the So- 
ciete Botanique de France. His club affiliations 
were asa member of the St. Botolph Club of Bos- 
ton, the Country Club of Brookline, and the Cen- 
tury Association of New York. Mr. Sargent 
edited Garden and Forest (1889-97) and is the 
author of: ''Catalogue of Forest Trees of North 
America" (1880); English translation of "Prun- 
ing of Forest and Ornamental Trees" (1881); 
''The Woods of the United States" (1885); "Silva 
of North America" 14 vols., 740 plates, (1891- 
1902);"Forest Flora of Japan" (1894); "Trees 
and Shrubs" vol. 1, (1902-1905); "Manual of 
Trees of North America" (1905). He also edited 
the scientific papers of Asa Gray (1889), and pre- 
pared vol. IX of the "Final Reports of the Tenth 
Census "(1885). 

Hon* Samuel Sewall* 

Sewall, Samuel, Cliief Justice of the Province of 
Massachusetts Bay, was bom in England, March 
28, 1652. Came to New England in 1661. Mem- 
ber of the Council under the Provincial charter, 
1692-1725. One of the Assistants under the 
Colonial charter, and ex-officio a Judge of the Su- 
preme Court. Appointed Judge of Superior 
Court in 1692, and Chief Justice in 1718. Chosen 
in 1699 one of the Commissioners of the Society in 
England for the Propagation of the Gospel in New 
England. Sometime Resident Fellow, afterward 
one of the Board of Overseers of Harvard College. 
His home in Brookline embraced 350 acres, ex- 
tending from Harvard Street to Charles River, the 
house being near the present site of Sears Chapel. 
Died January 1, 1730. 
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Gincry TwichcIL 

TwiCHELL, GiNKKY, was hom in Athol, Massa- 
chusetts, August 26, 1811, a son of Francis and 
Sally (Fish) Twichell. 

At sixteen he left school and entered the employ 
of a local merchant, and three years later took 
charge of the stage line from Barre to Worcester. 
By patience, and strict devotion to the interests 
in his charge he soon became a partner and in 
fifteen years became sole owner of this and several 
additional lines which required the use of over two 
hundred horses. In 1846 Mr. Twichell performed 
a remarkable feat which illustrates his indomita- 
ble energy as well as the rival enterprise of the 
newspaper press. The leading newspapers of 
New York were eager to secure despatches ex- 
pected to arrive at Boston by the foreign steam* 
ers in January 1846. The New York Herald 
planned to carry its own despatches. The Tri- 
bune and other papers, being excluded, made ar- 
rangements with Mr. Twichell who was obliged 
to use horses instead of steam power for most of 
the distance. He could obtain an engine to nm 
from Boston to Worcester only on condition of its 
being fifteen minutes behind the Herald's train. 



From Worcester to Hartford, sixty-six miles, he 
rode on horseback through deep snow in three 
hours and twenty minutes. From Hartford to 
New Haven by railroad, and from New Haven to 
New York, seventy-six miles, by horses, reaching 
the latter city in season for the printing of the de- 
spatches, before the arrival of those of the Herald. 
This remarkable feat of horsemanship was com- 
memorated by an engraving entitled, "The Un- 
rivalled Express Rider.'' 

In 1848 he was appointed assistant superinten- 
dent of the Boston <fe Worcester R.R.and in 1849 
was superintendent, which position he held until 
1857, when he became its president. He moved to 
Brookline in 1850 and was a prominent figure in 
the social and political life of Brookline taking a 
kindly interest in local affairs. He prided him- 
self on never failing to vote. He did his part in 
service to the Union during the Civil War, his note- 
worthy public service being a special trip by 
steamboat from Washington to New York in 
April, 1861, canying the foreign despatches con- 
cerning the blockade, and it is said, that, to the 
timely arrival of these despatches, much weight 
was given by the Alabama claims commission. 

He remained president of the Boston & Worces- 
ter R. R. until his election to Congress in 1866. 
He served in three Congresses from 1866 to 1872. 
In 1870 he became president of the A. T. & S. F. 
R. R., then a road of only 27 miles, which, during 
his four years as president was completed to the 
Colorado State line, a distance of nearly five hun- 
dred miles. 

He was president of the Boston, Barre & Gard- 
ner R. R. from 1873 to 1878; and later w^as also 
president of the Hoosac Tunnel & Western and 
- Central Mass. Railroads. 

Mr. Twichell was a prominent member of the 
Unitarian Church. His acts of charity and help 
to the needy were many. 

He was twice married, first on August 26, 1846, 
to Miss Theolotia, daughter of Creighton Ruggles, 
of Barre, Mass., by whom he had eight children, of 
whom only one survives, a daughter. 

Mrs. Twichell died March 9, 1876. He married 
again June 28th, 1877, Mrs. Catharine M. (Burt) 
Vinal, daughter of William S. Burt of Ithaca, 
New York. Mr. Twichell died at his residence on 
Harrison Place, now Kent Street, in Brookline, 
July 23rd, 1883. 
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William Henry Lyon* 

Lyon, William Henry, clergyman and author, 
was born in Fall River, Bristol County; Massachu- 
setts, December 23, 1846. His father Henry Ly- 
on was a descendant from Caleb Lyon, a Scotch- 
man who came from Hertfordshire, England, to 
New England, in the seventeenth century, and a 
descendant of this Caleb Lyon was a lieutenant in 
the Continental army and was wounded at the bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill. This Caleb's grandson, Caleb 
Lyon (1822-1875) was the son of Caleb Lyon the 
founder of Lyondale, N. Y., and was a representa- 
tive in the 33rd Congress, 1853-55; Governor of 
Idaho 1864-66, and an extensive traveller in Tur- 
key, Palestine and Egypt, and a pioneer in Califor- 
nia before the admission of the territory as a state, 
and designer of the state seal adopted Sept. 2, 
1849. Henry Lyon was an engraver, trustee of the 
Fall River Athenaeum and of the Fall River Pub- 
lic Library, a man noted for his inventiveness, 
geniality and love of literature. Henry Lyon, 
who was brought up in Fall River, was- a slender 
child, fond of reading, especially books of biography 
and history, and was taught by his mother lessons 
in usefulness, simplicity and frugality. He had 
regiilar tasks to perform about the house, and thus 



acquired habits of regularity and industry w^hich 
were useful in afterlife. He earned the money to pay 
part of his tuition in college by singing in the church 
choir and playing the organ. He was prepared 
for college at the Fall River High School, and was 
graduated at Brown University, A. B., 1868, and 
at Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass., B. 
D., 1873. His most helpful reading was biography, 
and next came the works of Herbert Spencer, 
Emerson's Divinity School Address, a little life of 
Oberlin, and Charles Carroll Everett's lectures. 
His most inspiring help in his formative period was 
from his home minister and the master of the High 
School. Upon entering the ministry he served 
the First Unitarian Church, Ellsworth, Maine, 
1873-78. In 1878 he came to Roxbury, Mass., as 
pastor of the Mount Pleasant Congregational 
Church, where he remained ten years 1880-90, and 
of All Souls Unitarian Church, Roxbury, 1890-96. 

The First Parish of Brookline called him as their 
minister in 1896, and he is still actively working in 
that society. He is also serving the Town of 
Brookline as a trustee of the Public Library, as a 
member of the school committee, and has been 
president of the Education Society; he has been 
also a visitor at the Divinity School, of Harvard 
University; president of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society; chancellor of the Unitarian Synod 
of Hungary; secretary of the National Unitarian 
Conference. His club affiliations are with the St. 
Botolph Club and the Twentieth Century Club of 
Boston. He is the author of "A Study of the 
Sects'' 1891; **Eariy Old Testament Narratives" 
1893; *'Later Old Testament Narratives" 1905. 
Brown University conferred on him the honorary 
degree of D. D. in 1896. Dr. Lyon was married 
April 5, 1893, to Louisa, daughter of Eliphalet M., 
. andLydia A. (Beal) Dennison of Boston, and they 
had three children. 

The laws of health were closely observed by Dr. 
Lyon from his early youth, and his recreation and 
exercise were boating, tennis and golf, by means 
of which his tendency to lack concentration of 
thought on one line of work and to look on the 
dark side of life were warded off. To young men 
he says: *'The selection as early as possible of the 
work you mean to do, and then steady, cool, 
trustful prosecution of it; simplicity in living; 
kindness to all, confidence in human nature and in 
the di\ine love, and justice to every man, will help 
to win such success as is possible and worth w^hile. 
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Joseph Walker* 

Walkkh, Joseph, lawyer, State legislator and 
trustee, was born in Worcester, Mass., July 13, 
1865. His father, Joseph Henry Walker, LL. D., 
was the son of Joseph and Hannah Thayer 
(Chapin) Walker; grandson of Joseph and Mehi- 
table (Gibbs) Walker and of Eli and Libby 
(Thayer) Chapin and a descendant in the ninth 
generation from Capt. Richard Walker of the 
Ancient Artillery Company of Ix)ndon, who im- 
migrated to Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1630, 
and located in Saugus, w^hich plantation was in- 
corporated as a town Jul}'^ 5, 1631, and on Novem- 
ber 20, 1637, the name was changed to Lynn. 

He was a constituent member of the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company of Boston. 
Joseph Henry Walker was married May 18, 1852, 
to Sarah, daughter of Jubal and Lucretia (Keys) 
Harrington of Worcester, and secondly, April 3, 
1862, to Hannah M. (Kelley) Speer, daughter of 
Michael B., and Rachel (Cross) Kelley, of Hamp- 
ton, N. H. He was admitted as a partner in his 
father's boat factory in 1850, and with his brother 
formed the firm of J. H. & G. M. Walker after 
their father's death, and continued in business up 
to 1887. He was also a partner in the firm of 



Walker, Oakley Company, Leather Manufactu- 
rers, Chicago, l86(S-95. He was a prominent 
leader in the Republican party; served as a mem- 
ber of the conmion council of Worcester and 
president of that ])ody; representative in the 
General Court of Massachusetts for three terms, 
1879-80 and 87; a representative in the United 
States Congress in the 5 1st and 55th Congress 
1889-99, serving as chairman of the committee on 
banking and currency. His work as an educa- 
tionist was through his trusteeship of Brown 
I'niversity from ISSO and of the Newton Theologi- 
cal Institution from 1874; the presidency of the 
board of trustees of Worcester Academy; as cor- 
respondent of the Brooklyn Institute of Art and 
Physics from 1899; his directorship in the Ameri- 
can Institute of Civics from 1890 and his member- 
ship in the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, from 1892, placed him in close 
touch with the men of thought engaged in politi- 
cal aiid economic research, throughout the world. 
He was a director in various banking and other 
financial institutions of Massachusetts, and presi- 
dent of the Worcester Board of Trade. He was 
one of the founders and the first president of the 
Economic Club of Worcester. Tufts College 
conferred on him the honorary degree of LL. D. 
in 1891. He was a voluminous writer on eco- 
nomic subjects, and author of' Money, Trade and 
Banking." His son, Joseph Walker, by his second 
wife Hannah M. (Kelley) Speer Walker, was a 
pupil in the public schools of Worcester, in Exeter 
Academy, and at Brow^n University where he was 
graduated A, B., 1885, and Harvard University 
Law School, where he received his degree of LL. 
B.,in 1890. He practiced law in Boston, and had 
the care of large estates. He was married June 
30, 1890, to Caroline, daughter of Walter and 
Julia (Anthony) Richmond and a direct descen- 
dant through her father from John and Priscilla 
(Mullins) Alden of the Mayflower, 1620. He 
made his home in Brookline, that most beautiful 
suburb of Boston, and there five of his six children 
were born, Joseph Richmond born in Providence, 
R. I., George Richard, Katharine, Evelyn and 
Dorothy (deceased). He was elected a Republi- 
can representative to the General Court of Massa- 
chusetts from Brookline in 1904, and was re- 
elected annually serving 1905-6, and in the legisla- 
ture he served as a member of the committees of 
Rules and Ways and Means of the House, and 
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proved himself one of the most useful members cf 
these important committees. 

He also represented his town on the State 
Board of Charities, and as a meml)er of the Re- 
publican State Committee for se\'eral years. As 
a speaker before the legislative body he was 
practical and convincing, not easily excited, and 
his oratory commanded the close attention of the 
mem})ers of the House. He was active in town 
affairs, served on the school board and on various 
committees, and he was chairman of the Republi- 
can town committee for three years. 

Asa member of the Massachusetts legislature he 
was a prominent candidate for the nomination by 
his party for speaker of the House in 1906, and his 
friends predicted for him rapid promotion through 
the Senate to the governorship, or to the National 
Congress where his father made so pronounced a 
success. 




John Knox Marshall 

Marshall, John Knox, was born February 16, 
1844, at Fairfied, Pennsylvania, a few miles west of 
the famous battlefield of Gettysburg. His par- 
ents w^ere the late Hon. James H. Marshall and 
Rachel R. (Knox), both strictly of the Scotch- 
Irish Ancestry. 



When the civil war bnike out Mr. Marshall was 
in Gettysburg preparing for Princeton University. 
The firing upon Fort Sumter, stirred his Scotch- 
Irish blood, and. filled his heart with a patriotic 
purpcse to ]:)ecome a s<jldier. At 18 years of age, 
1862, he enlisted as a private in the 15th Pennsyl- 
vania Cavalry — a regiment selected from a certain 
number of youths from Philadelphia and. Pittsburg 
and other counties in the state. The stirring 
times on the border, the winters of '61 and '62 had 
given Mr. Marshall a semi-opportunity to practice 
a soldier's life. The regiment went into training 
at the Carlisle l^ S. Barracks, and became pro- 
ficient under the tutorage of regular army soldiers, 
and was an important link in keeping General Lee 
from invading l^ennsylvania in 1862, and was 
present at the battle of Antietam. November 
1862, the regiment was ordered west, and became 
a part of the Army of the Cumberland. 

Mr. Marshall spent three years in the service, 
and passed through all the non-commissioned 
grades, commanding his company *VF" on several 
campaigns as a 1 st sergeant. Hence the following 
order, filed in the archives of the war department 
at Washington, he prizes with much satisfaction. 

General Orders, No. 7. 
Headquarters First Brigade, Cavalry Div. 
Department of the Cumberland, Huntsville, Ala. 
May 26, 1865. 

The general commanding accepts the present 
opportunity to compliment Sergts. John Burton 
Company E. and John K. Marshall Company F., 
Fifteenth Pennsylvania Cavalry, for the faithful 
discharge of the duties which, owing to the absence 
of their officers, devolved upon them during the 
recent campaign, and to congratulate them upon 
the entire success of their efforts to maintain the 
discipline of their respective companies. 

By command of 
Brevet Brigadier-General Wm. J. Palmer. 
Henry McAllister, Capt. and acting assistant ad- 
jutant general. 

From Brevet Brigadier General Palmer's report. 

Please add the following list of 15th Pennsylva- 
nia for promotion, 
First Sergeant John Burton, 
First Sergeant John K. Marshall 
for the efficiency with which't hey commanded their 
respective companies and discipline during the ac- 
tive campaign, there being no commissioned oflfi- 
cers in their companies. 
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He was commissioned 2nd lieutenant by the 
Governor of Pennsylvania, but not mustered. He 
was in all the battles of the Army of the Cumber- 
land in which his regiment took part, and numer- 
ous cavalry fights. 

January, 1866, he became associated with the 
agency office in Philadelphia of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, became a partner 
in '67, and succeeded to the general agency for 
the state of Pennsylvania in 1868. Twenty years 
ago he became a director in said company and is 
chairman of the salary committee and a member 
of the auditing committee. In 1874 he resigned 
the general agency to take an interest with Baeder, 
Adamson <fe Co., and removed to Boston, Some 
15 years ago he became a full partner, and his par- 
ticular duties in the firm are the care of the Boston 
& Chicago Stores and Woburn Glue <fe Gelatine 
Works. He is also a member of the M. L. Shoe 
maker Co. Limited in Philadelphia. For ten 
years he was President of the U. S. Glue Mnfrs. 
Association, and is now chairman of the Executive 
Committee. He is a member of the Curled Hair 
Mnfrs. Association, and chairman of the Sand 
Paper Mnfrs. Association of the United States, 
member of the Massachusetts Club, Home Market 
Club, Massachusetts Republican Club, and non- 
resident member Union League Club, Chicago, 
member of the Massachusetts Society of the Sons 
of the American Revolution. 

He has always been deeply interested in re- 
ligious matters. In Philadelphia as a very young 
man he held leading offices in his church, and was 
a member af the board of managers, Germantown 
Y. M. C. A., the Philadelphia Y. M. C. A. and 
Philadelphia Tract Society. He has long been on 
the Board of managers American Sunday School 
Union. He is founder of the Bethany Sunday School 
and president of the Bethany Sunday School 
Association, a deacon in Harvard Church, Brook- 
line, member of the Congregational Club and Con- 
gregational Superintendents Union. He has taught 
continuously in the Sunday School since 1866. 
Business and religious matters have absorbed his 
time, and prevented a public spirited life which 
would have been very congenial to him. 

In 1872 he married Miss Sabina Adamson of 
Philadelphia, and by her has six living children. 
She died in 1894, and in February, 1905, he married 
Miss Anna E. Edwards of San Diego, California, 
formerly of Brookline. He resides on Corey Hill. 




Prentiss Cummings* 

CuMMiNGS, Pr?:ntiss, Senator from Norfolk, son 
of Whitney and Mary Hart (Prentiss) Cummings, 
was born in Sumner, Maine, September 10th, 1840. 
He attended Phillips Exeter Academy, and then 
entered Harvard College from which he graduated 
in 1864. After leaving college he held the position 
of tutor in Latin at Harvard from 1866 to 1870, at 
the same time studying law at the Harvard Law 
School, from which he graduated in 1869. He con- 
tinued his studies in Boston in the office of Nicho- 
las St. John Green, and was admitted to the 
Middlesex Bar at Cambridge in 1871 ; and after- 
wards established himself in Boston, where he 
soon gathered a numerous clientage. Senator 
Cummings was Assistant United States Attorney 
at Boston from 1874 to 1881. For three years, 
1881, '82, and '83 he served in the Boston Common 
Council; and in 1884-'85 represented the city of 
Boston in the Mass. House of Representatives. 
He was President of the Cambridge (Street) Rail- 
road from 1885 up to the time when it w^as con- 
solidated with the West End Street Railway in 
1887. He then became Vice-President of he lat- 
ter company, and so continued until it w^as leased 
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to the Elevated Railway, and has done much for 
the solution of the question of rapid transit in 
Boston and the suburbs. He is a member of the 
Society of the Cincinnati, the Boston Chess Club, 
Union. Club, and many others. He married Miss • 
Annie D. Silow of Cambridge, Mass., Feb. 25th, 
1880. He has resided in Brookline since 1885, 
where he has been chairman of the School Board, 
trustee of the Public Library, and otherwise ac- 
tive in town affairs. He is now serving his second 
term in the Senate where he is chairman of the 
Committee on Street Railways, chairman of 
Metropolitan Affairs, and member of the Commit- 
tee on Labor; and has in former years been chair- 
man of the Committee on Taxation, and member 
ofthe Judiciary and Woman Suffrage committees. 




Desmond FitzGcrald* 

FitzGerald, Desmond, president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers, was born in Nas- 
sau. New Providence, May 20, 1846. Charles 
Lionel William Henry FitzGerald was an officer 
in the English Army and received several decora- 
tions from the Crown for gallant fighting. He 
married Caroline, daughter of the Hon. Patrick 
and Harriet Brown of Providence, R. I., and a 



descendant of Roger Williams, the founder of 
Rhode Island. The FitzGeralds were prominent 
for many centuries in the history of Ireland. Har- 
riet Brown FitzGerald came to the city of her birth 
in 1849. 

She was then a widow, and brought with her her 
three year old boy, and he attended the public and 
high schools of Providence and Andover's cele- 
brated Phillips Academy, where he was graduated 
in 1864. 

He then studied in Paris, France, for one year, 
and was deputy secretary of the state of Rhode 
Island under secretary John R. Bartlett, and pri- 
vate secretary to Governor Burnside, 1866. Dur- 
ing this interval he was preparing himself for the 
profession of engineering, and soon afterward en- 
tered the office of Gushing & Dewitt of Provi- 
dence, R. I., who sent him with an engineering 
corps to survey railroads in the west. 

He was so employed 1867-70 and on returning 
east in 1870, he was married June 21, 1870, to 
Elizabeth Parker Clark, daughter of Stephen and 
Elizabeth Salisbury of Brookline, Mass., and they 
made a new home in that beautiful suburb where 
four children were born of the marriage. He 
was of the Boston and Albany railroad from 1871- 
73; superintendent of the Western Division of the 
Boston Water Works, and resident engineer for 
an additional supply of water for Boston from 
1873. 

He was also consulting engineer in the construc- 
tion of sanitary works both on the Atlantic and 
Pacific slopes ofthe United States, and in 1904 was 
sent to Manila, Philippine Islands, to study the 
sanitary needs of that city. He was a member of 
the ^merican Society of Civil Engineers and 
served as president of the society as he did of the 
Boston Society of Civil Engineers and of the New 
England Water Works Association. He was a 
member of the corporation of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; treasurer of the council 
of the New England Meteorological Society, and a 
fellow of the Royal Meteorological Society of 
England. His papers on professional subjects 
have appeared in the various periodicals on 
engineering subjects and have been widely copied 
in non-professional journals. He twice received 
the Norman gold medal for the best engineering 
paper published during the year. 

His club affiliations were with the Union Club of 
Boston, the St. Botolph Club of Boston, and the 
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Country Club of Brookline. He served the town 
of Brookline as a trustee of the Public Library and 
as chairman of the Park Commissioners, and the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts through the ap- 
pointment of Governor Russell was benefited by 
his services as chairman of the Top:)graphical Sur- 
vey Ccm mission. 




Alfred D, Chandler. 

Chandlku, Alfkkd D., has been a resident of 
Brookline since 1(S48. He was educated iji the 
public schools of that town, and at Harvard Col- 
lege, graduating there in 1868. He has followed 
the law as a profession, it being that of some of his 
ancestors for several generations. His preference 
is, for chamber practice in connection with muni- 
cipal and private corporation law, with trust 
estates, and with land interests, though on occa- 
sions he has appeared before Committees at the 
National Capitol at Washington; and at the State 
House in Boston, and also before various Federal 
and State Courts in different parts of the United 
States, in admiralty, tariff, patent, will, and re- 
ceivership cases. 

He drafted the bill for the establishment of 
national savings banks, known as Senator Win- 



dom's bill, which was introduced by Mr. Windom 
in the United States Senate, Afarch 1, 1880. Mr. 
Chandler's arguments on national savings banks, 
on opposing the annexation of Brookline to Bos- 
ton, on creating a tribunal to decide that a public 
necessity for a railroad exists before property can 
be taken for its construction (Acts of 1882, Chap. 
265), on Nationalism and municipal control of 
public lighting, his article entitled '* Brookline, — 
a Study in Town Government," in the New 
England Magazine for August, 1898, and his pam- 
phlet on '*The Metrop:)litan Debts of Boston and 
Vicinity," in 1905, are leading contributions upon 
these subjects. 

. Mr. Chandler has been active in the discussion 
and practical working of municipal administra- 
tion, and has aided several New P^ngland towns. 
The construction of the Riverdale Park between 
Brookline and Boston is due mainly to his con- 
tinued efforts in surmounting legal and practical 
difficulties in the way. He has had an influential 
hand in directing the largest public improvements 
in Brookline for the past twenty-five years, and 
has gi\'en es{)ecial attention to drafting legislation 
for the adaptation of the town meeting system of 
local government to communities large in numbers. 

He served as Chairman of the Boards of Select- 
men, Surveyors of Highways, Health, and Over- 
seers of the Poor, in Brookline, in 1884, 1885 and 
18S6, and as a Trustee of the Brookline Public 
Library in 1874, 1875 and 1876. The annual 
Brookline Town Reports, the most complete per- 
haps of any in the country, now follow the model 
established by his direction in 1885. He has been 
a constant contributor to the press on a variety of 
questions touching municij)al and national ad- 
ministration. He was the president of the Brook- 
line Republican Hub in 1892. 

He is a meml)er of the Boston Bar Association, 
the American Bar Association, the American 
Economic Association, the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, the National Munici- 
pal League, the National (Jeographic Society, the 
Inmiigration Restriction T^eague, the Metropolitan 
Improvement League, the Exchange Club of Bos- 
ton, of which he was an active founder, the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, and others. 

Mr. Chandler was married in Brookline, Decem- 
ber 22, 1882, to Miss Mary Merrill Poor, daughter 
of Henry V. and Mary W. (Pierce) Poor. They 
have six children, five sons and one daughter. 
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Thomas B. Fitzpa trick. 

FiTZPATRiCK, Thomas B., Member of the School 
Board of Brookline, was born in Grafton, Mass., 
Dec. 17, 1844, the son of Patrick and Mary Fitz- 
patrick. In his youth the family moved to Hop- 
kinton, Mass., and here young P'itzpatrick learned 
to cultivate habits of industry, working on his 
father's farm, spring and summer, attending school 
fall and winter, and graduated from district and 
high schools with signal honors. He was the first 
Catholic boy to attend and graduate from the Hop- 
kinton High School. 

When eighteen years of age, he came to Boston 
and found employment for about a year with E. 
D. Bell & Co., dry goods, at a salary of two dollars 
a week. Here also his future partner, Oliver H. 
Durrell, worked for the same pay. Mr. Fitzpat- 
rick engaged with the wholesale house of Mason, 
Tucker & Co., Boston, as travelling salesman, and 
during the next eight years built up a large trade. 
In July, 1872, he entered the employ of Brown, 
Button & Co. On Nov. 9, 1872, the great Boston 
fire took place, brought about a dissolution of the 
house, and both Mr. Brown and Mr. Button under- 
took to form separate firms, which had been con- 
templated some time before. Although but a few 



months in the employ of these gentlemen, their 
observation of the character, energy and business 
capacity of Mr. Fitzpatrick induced each of them 
to offer him a proposition of copartnership. He 
accepted that of Mr. Brown, as did also Mr. Dur- 
rell, and thus the firm of Brown, Durrell & Co., 
was formed. 

Commencing small, the firm has steadily gained, 
and now is one of the largest and most successful 
wholesale fancy dry goods houses in the United 
St^ites. Mr; Brown retired from the firm in De- 
cember, 1893. Mr. Durrell is now dead, and Mr. 
Fitzpatrick is now the senior member. 

His close attention to business does not prevent 
him from active co-operation in philanthropic and 
charitable work. In these connections he has 
been associated with many of the most active or- 
ganizations, among them the Catholic Union of 
Boston (of which representative society he was 
president two terms), the Associated Charities, 
the Working Boys' Home, St. Mary's Infant 
Asylum, Child Helping Society. He helped to es- 
tablish the Working Girls' Home on Union Park 
Street, in charge of Gray Nuns. He contributed 
generously to the Catholic University of Washing- 
ton, D. C, and was the originator of the proposal 
to secure one hundred annual contributors to that 
institution. He has been treasurer of the United 
Irish League singe its establishment in America, 
and. his support of the Irish Constitution struggle 
for over twenty years is well known. April 2, 
1905, the Notre Dame University of South Bend, 
Indiana, conferred upon him the Laetare Medal, 
it being the first time to honor a Catholic layman. 

For a number of years he has been president of 
the Union Institution for Savings, is director in 
the United States Trust Company and the Newton 
Co-operative Bank. In 1899 he was elected a 
member of the Newton Board of Aldermen. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick was married in 1876 to Sarah 
M. Gleason, daughter of Martin Gleason of Fitch- 
burg, Mass. Seven children were born to them, 
five sons and two daughters. One of the sons 
died when three years old. Three of the others 
graduated from the Newton High School and from 
Harvard University. Another son is at present 
in the Brookline High School. His daughters 
were ducated at Eden Hall Seminary, Pennsylva- 
nia. For twenty years he resided on Waltham 
Street, West Newton. Since 1904, he has resided 
in Brookline, occupying a residence on Gardner Rd. 
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Guy LowdL 

Lowell, Guy, building and landscape architect, 
was born in Boston, Mass. 

He obtained his primary and secondary school 
training in Boston, France, Germany and Eng- 
land. He matriculated at Harvard University in 
the class of 1892, and was graduated bachelor of 
Arts. He then took a post graduate course in 
architecture at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and was graduated B. S., 1894. He 
pursued a further course in Architecture at L'ecole 
des Beaux Arts in Paris, and was graduated 
in 1899. He established an office in Boston, 
where he has practiced architecture and landscape 
architecture since 1900, and also conducted a 
course in Landscape Architecture in the Institute 
of Technology from 1900. Mr. Lowell was 
married in 1898, to Henrietta Hargent, daughter 
of Professor Charles S. Sargent of Brookline, and 
they made their home in that beautiful suburban 
town where there are many examples of his pro- 
fessional skill in well planned private residences 
and surrounding grounds and parks. Further 
examples of his skill and superior architectural 
ability are shown in buildings for Harvard Univer- 



sity, Cambridge, Mass.; for Brown University 
Providence, Rhode Island; the Academy at An- 
dover, and both public and priv^ate buildings in the 
City of Boston. 

William AspinwalL 

AspiN w ALL, William, only son of Colonel Thomas 
Aspinwall, who was United States consul at Lon- 
don, Eng., from 1815 to 1853, was born in London, 
Feb. 16, 1819. His grandfather was Dr. Wm. As- 
pinwall of Brookline, a patriot of Revolutionary' 
days, who took a part with the Brookline minute 
men in attacking the British troops on their re- 
treat from Concord on the memorable 19th of 
April, 1775. His great grandfather was Isaac 
Gardner, the only Brookline minute man who was 
killed on that da3\ He is a direct descendant of 
Peter Aspinwall of Toxteth Park, near Liverpool, 
who came to America in 1630, settled in Dorches- 
ter, and in 1650 removed to Muddy River (Brook- 
line). Here ten years later he built the house 
which stood on Aspinwall Avenue opp::site St. 
Paul's Church until 1891, when it was taken 
down, as it had become uninhabitable and in a 
dangerous condition. Wm. Aspinwall was edu- 
cated in a private boarding school at Hammer- 
smith, near London, until he was fourteen, and 
then coming to the United States with his father 
and family entered Harvard in 1834 and gradua- 
ted in 1838. He began the study of law in Cam- 
bridge, under Professors Joseph Story and Simon 
Greenleaf, in 1840, receiving the degree of LL. 
B., and continued his studies another year in the 
office of Franklin Dexter and George W. Phillips, 
when he was admitted to the bar. From that 
time until his death he was engaged in the prac- 
tice of his profession. Since 1847 he had been a 
legal resident of Brookline, and took an active part 
in its affairs as well as in State and national poli- 
tics. From 1850 to 1852 he was town clerk; in 
1851 and 1852 he represented the town in the 
lower house of the Legislature, in 1853 in the con- 
stitutional convention; in 1854 he was a State 
senator from Norfolk coimty; and from 1857 to 
1860 he was trial justice for Brookline, finally re- 
signing this position. He has also held the offices 
of selectman, assessor, water commissioner, and 
trustee of the Public Library (being chairman of 
the latter board). In national politics he was a 
Whig of the Webster order until 1861. From 
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1852 to 1856 he was a member of the Whig State 
committee; in 1856, in the Fremont campaign, its 
chairman, with Frederick O. Prince as secretary 
and Peter Butler as treasurer. From 1861 he 
acted with the Democratic part}', serving for 
many years (until 1888, when he resigned) upon 
its State central committee and as chairman from 
1872 to the election of Governor Gaston in 1874. 
In 1866 he received the nomination of his party 
for Congress. He was an ardent supporter of the 
government during the Civil War, and called the 
first meeting in Brookline to urge its vigorous 
prosecution. He served two years on the military 
committee of the town, and was at the same time 
secretary of the Mass. Rifle Club, at whose head- 
quarters in the old Boylston Hall in Boston sever- 
al regiments were recruited and drilled. In Jan- 
uary, 1848, Mr. Aspinwall was married to Miss 
Arixene Southgate, daughter of Richard King 
Porter, of Portland, Me., a nephew of Senator 
Rufus King; they had three children, a daughter, 
now the wife of Dr. W. B. Trull, and two sons, 
Thomas and Wm. Henry Aspinwall, both in busi- 
ness in Boston. 

William Aspinwall died October 25, 1902. 



Robert Treat Paine, 2nd* 

Paine, Robert Treat, 2nd, lawyer and member 
of many business corporations, was born in New 
Bedford, December 3, 1861; he is the son of 
William Gushing Paine of Boston. He was 
married in 1890, to Ruth Cabot, daughter of Wal- 
ter Channing Cabot, of Brookline. He has four 
children: Walter Cabot, Richard Gushing, Eliza- 
beth Mason and Ruth Cabot Paine. 

He graduated from Harvard in 1882, studied 
law, and became a member of the Suffolk Bar. 
He is now occupied in attending to the affairs of 
many business corporations, either as officer or 
director, including those of the General Electric 
Company, and of many Electrical, Railway, Indus- 
trial and Securities companies; United Shoe 
Machinery Company, Rutland Railroad, Boston 
Children's Aid Society, Milton Academy, Suffolk 
Savings Bank, Workingmen's Loan Association, 
Greater New York Development Company, and 
other companies. He is also interested in land in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. He resides on Heath street in a 
house on the Walter C. Cabot estate. 




Moses Williams. 

Williams, Moses, lawyer, legislator, president 
of State Street Trust Company, was born in Rox- 
bury, Boston, Mass., December 4, 1846. His 
father, Moses B. Williams, son of Moses and Mary 
(Blake) Williams and a descendant from Robert 
Williams, was a merchant. He married Mary 
Jane, daughter of Elisha and Sybil (Allen) Peni.:- 
man and a descendant from James Penniman. 
Moses Williams was a pupil in the Brookline pub- 
lic schools and was graduated at Harvard, A. B., 
June, 1868, and was admitted to the Suffolk Bar 
the following December. He practiced in Boston 
and in 1873, 1874 and 1875 served in the lower 
house of the Massachusetts legislature where he 
was a member of the Railroad Committee and for 
one term chairman of the committee, also serv- 
ing as chairman of the Committee on Resumption 
of Specie Payments in 1875. He was also chair- 
man of the committee appointed by the House of 
Representatives of Massachusetts to represent 
that body in the reception given to President 
Grant on the occasion of his visiting the Common- 
wealth to take part in the celel^ration of the one 
hundreth anniversary of the Battle of Lexington 
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and Concord. He was elected i:fresident of the 
Third National Bank of Boston in 18S6, and was a 
director when that institution was consolidated 
with the Shawmut National Bank in 1901. He 
became president of the State Street Trust Com- 
pany of Boston in 1891. He is a member of the 
Union Club of Boston, and in 1891 he was elected a 
member of the board of overseers of Harvard 
University. He was married September 10, 1868, 
to Martha Caroline, daughter of Henry and Anne 
(Loder) Finley of Brookline, Mass., and their 
children were Moses 3d, Mary Eleanor, Hugh, 
Constance Martha and (iladvs Williams. 




Caleb Chase« 

CuASK, Caleb, is the head of the great coffee- 
house of Chase & Sanborn, B()ston. His Brook- 
line house occupies a commanding view on Beacon 
Boulevard, and is one of the most luxuriously 
furnished homes in this town. 

Mr. Chase was born in West Harwich, Mass., 
December 11, 1831, and there has a partial sum- 
mer home. His parents were Job and Ph^rbe E. 
(Winslow) Chase. He received his early educa- 
tian on Cape Cod, and, when approaching man- 
hood, entered his father's country store at West 



Harwich, where he remained until his twenty- 
third year. , 

In 1854 Mr. Chase went to Boston, and entered 
the employ of Anderson Sargent, wholesale dr}- 
goods merchant, acting as travelling ^salesman. 
He remained with Mr. Sargent for about seven 
years, and then accepted a position with Claflin, 
Saville & Co., wholesale grocers in the same city. 
He sold goods for this firm "on the road" for fiv.e 
and one-half years. In 1S67, with two other 
young men, he established the firm of Carr, Chase 
& Raymond, wholesale grocers, in State Street 
Block. After a few years Mr. Carr withdrew 
from the firm, and it then became . Chase, Riiy- 
mond & Aver; and it was subsecjuently- changed 
to Chase & Sanborn, by which' title it has been 
known for the past twenty-six years. 

For several years prior to 1903 the firm occu- 
pied a spacious building running through from 
Broad to Bat terymarch Streets, but a few months 
ago the business offices were removed to more ex- 
tensive quarters, which were es{)ecially fitted up 
in the most commodious and luxurious manner. 
The building is several stories in height, and has 
entrances on High and Broad- Streets. 

Mr. Chase is reckoned among the millionaire 
merchant princes of Boston. He attributes his 
good fortune to his strict attention to the business 
of his house, without entering into any outside 
speculation, coupled with the fact that he has been 
blessed with the best of partners, and also that 
his house has always boon a liberal user of prin- 
ter's ink. 

Rufus George Frederick Candage. 

CANDACiE, Ri Fus Georce I'kederick, wasbom 
in Blue Hill, Me., July 28, 1826. Retired Ship- 
master. Surveyor of Shipping. Brookline Offices 
held: School Conmiittee, Trustee Public Library, 
Selectman, Representative to the (ieneral (\)urt. 
Assessor, Moderator of town meetings. Chairman 
Executive Committee on 200th Anniversary of the 
town's incorporation. President Historical Socie- 
ty, and ex-President Boston Marine Society. 
Member of Historical Genealogical Society, Bos- 
tonian Society, New York Marine Society, Ameri- 
can Shipmasters' Association, Blue Hill (Me.) 
Historical Societ}^ Corresponding Member Maine 
Historical Society, and Honorary Meml)er of 
Beverly Historical Society. 
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Solomon Adams Woods. 

Woods, Solomon Adams, a prominent citizen 
of Brookline, son of Colonel Nathaniel and Han- 
nah (Adams) Woods, was born in Farmington, 
Me., October 7, 1827. On the paternal side he 
descended from Samuel Woods, an original 
landed proprietor of Groton, Mass., where the 
family long lived; On the maternal side he is a 
grandson of Major Solomon Adams, a cotton 
manufacturer, fourth in descent from Captain 
Samuel Adams, magistrate and representative of 
Chelmsford, Mass., in its first half century. Mr. 
Woods' paternal grandfather w^as a pioneer at 
Farmington, and his father a leading man in the 
town. The son was brought up on a good farm, 
and attained his education in the district school 
and at the Farmington Academy. At the age of 
twenty he engaged with a local carpenter to 
learn the use of tools and the trade of house- 
building. 

Four years later he came to Massachusetts to 
purchase machinery for the manufacture of 
doors, sashes, and blinds, his purpose being to 
erect a mill in his native town and to enter this 
business with his former employer as a partner. 
Instead, however, of carrying out this plan, he 



engaged in the same basiness in Boston as a 
journeyman with Solomon S. Gray. 

Within the first year Mr. Woods purchased 
the plant, and on the 1st of January, 1852, went 
into the manufacture on his own account. In 
1854, he entered into partnership with Mr. Gray, 
and under the name of Gray & Woods, for the 
manufacture and sale of a wood-planing ma- 
chine, originally designed by Mr. Gray, but ren- 
dered more practical by the inventions of Mr. 
W^oods. This partnership continued for the 
term of five years, during which period additional 
improvements were patented. In 1865, Mr. 
Woods' business, then conducted under his name 
alone, was considerably extended by the addition 
of the manufacture of the Woodbury planer, 
with the Woodbury patent improvements, of 
which he was the sole licensee; and to meet its 
demands, he erected manufacturing works in 
South Boston, and established branch houses in 
New York and Chicago. Eight years after, in 
1873, the S. A. Woods Machine Company, with a 
capital of three hundred thousand dollars, was 
formed, Mr. Woods as president. 

This position he still holds. More than fifty 
patents for devices and improvements in machines 
for planing wood and making mouldings have 
been issued to the successive firms of Gray & 
W^oods, S. A. Woods, and the S. A. Woods Ma- 
chine Company, and they have received nearly a 
hundred gold, silver and bronze medals from 
various international fairs and mechanical exhi- 
bitions. Mr. Woods has been a member of the 
Boston common council (1869,* 1870, and 1871), 
in which he served on important committees and 
took a leading part; in 1870 and 1871 he was a 
director of the East Boston ferries; and in 1878 
he declined a nomination to the Board of Aldermen , 
pressed upon him by both the Republican and 
Citizens parties. Since 1870 he has been a 
trustee of the South Boston Savings Bank, and 
for many years a member of its board of invest- 
ment. Mr. Woods was married in Boston, 
August 21, 1854, to Miss Sarah Elizabeth W^eath- 
ern, of Vienna, Me. She died in 1862, and he 
was again married, in 1867, to Miss Sarah Catha- 
rine Watts, of Boston. He has three children: 
Frank Forrest, treasurer of the S. A. Woods 
Machine Co., Florence, and Dr. Frederick Adams 
Woods, Harvard Medical School 1898, biologist 
and author. 
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RESIDENCE OF JEROME JONES, SITMMIT AVENl^E. 
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Jerome Jones. 

JoNKS, JiouoMK, head of the great crockery and 
irlass importing!; house of Jones, McDufTee & 
Stratton Company, Boston, was born in Athol, 
Worcester County, October 13, 1837. He is the 
youngest son of Theodore and Marcia (P^stabrook) 
Jones. Welsh upon his father's side, upon his 
mother's he is a grandson of Rev. Joseph Esta- 
brook, who was for forty-five years the minister 
of Athol, of Pilgrim stock and a graduate of Har- 
vard. Up to the time he was thirteen years of 
age Jerome Jones was a pupil in the Athol schools, 
when he went to work in the country store of 
Goddard & Ward, of Orange, Mass. 

In 1853 young Jones entered the store of Otis 
Norcross & Co., Boston, as an apprentice. In 
1861, when he was only twenty-four years old, 
Mr. Jones was made partner, and in 1865 he went 
to Europe as foreign buyer for the house. When 
Mr. Norcross retired to assume the mayoralty, 
Mr. Jones and Mr. Ichabod Howland became 
partners. Mr. Howland died in 1871, when the 
firm of Jones, McDuffee & Stratton was formed, 
and in 1896 the house was incorporated as the 
Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Company. 



Mr. Jones has honored Boston in many ways, 
and the citizens have long looked to him as a 
leader in civic affairs. The services which he has 
rendered to the community have been varied and 
exacting. He was one of the early members of 
the Tariff Reform League. The Commercial 
Club is another association of which he has been 
the head. Very few reform movements or effort 
to save Boston's landmarks from constant en- 
croachment and carelessness have failed of Mr. 
Jones's assistance. He was for two years a 
member of the mayor's ad\isory board, appointed 
by the Board of Trade. He is an active member of 
the Merchants' Association, and has filled the 
presidency of the Associated Board of Trade and 
of the Earthenware Association. He is a vice- 
president of the Home Savings Bank, was a di- 
rector in the Third National Bank, of the Massa- 
chusetts Loan and Trust Company, of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and a trustee of Mt. Auburn 
Cemetery. He is a member of the Unitarian 
Club, of the Brookline Thursday Club, and of the 
Unitm Club. All these functions may be per- 
formed by some men after a dummy manner, but 
it is not so with Mr. Jones. In all he is an active 
spirit; and, without putting forth the arts of 
oratory, he always exerts that influence which 
sincere conviction and lucid truthfulness of state- 
ment carry with them. In the first group of im- 
portant citizens Jerome Jones's name would al- 
ways be enumerated by those who know the heart 
of Boston. 

Mr. Jones was president of the Worcester North- 
west Agricultural Society at Athol, the town of 
his nativity, where his sisters have occupied the 
old Theodore Jones homestead; and in Brookline, 
his later home, he has occupied positions of trust. 

Mr. Jones, whose health was impaired thirty 
years ago, was advised to seek some lofty, pure 
situation for his dwelling, and he pitched upon 
Corey Hill, in Brookline, where he has found full 
health and comfort for himself and family. Books 
and works of art crowd the delightful home, and 
make the inlook as attractive as the outlook; 
and both are very fair. 

Mr. Jones has been twice married. His first 
wife was Elizabeth R. Wait, of Greenfield. Mrs. 
Jones died July 10, 1878, leaving four children, — 
Theodore, Elizabeth W., Marcia E., and Helen R. 
Jones. He was married the second time in Feb- 
ruary, 1881, to Mrs. Maria E. Button, of Boston. 
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Jonathan L» Dexten 

Dkxter, Jonathan L., one of Brookline's wide- 
ly known citizens, was born at Martha's Vineyard, 
Jan. 23rd, 1843, where he spent his boyhood and 
received his education. Forty years ago he came 
to Boston and entered the produce business, 
which he made his life-work. He connected him- 
self with the old established firm of Sands, Fur- 
ber&Co.,and his faithful work soon brought him 
the position of junior partner. As junior partner 
almost the entire conduct of the firm's business 
fell to him. Most of us realize that no other busi- 
ness requires such constant application and hard 
work as fruit and produce. While this is true 
today, it must be remembered with w^hat greater 
difficulties it was beset before the introduction of 
our improved means of transportation, and 
freight-cars, whose temperature can be regulated 
to suit the needs of the various fruits and vege- 
tables. 

In the earlier years of Mr. Dexter's career, New 
England apples were practically unknown, and 
the demand for this fruit had to be supplied by 
the western article. The firm of Sands, Furber & 
Co. were the largest receivers in this line, some 
years having as many as 65,000 or 70,000 bbls. 



Large losses of the fruit could be avoided only by 
the greatest care, as in those days practically 
everything came as far as New York by canal. 
This firm also supplied a large number of the oranges 
consumed, and it may be said that it was through 
Mr. Dexter's firm and a few other firms that Cali- 
fornia and Florida oranges were introduced into 
Boston. The firm also sent cranberries to Cali- 
fornia by way of Cape Horn in casks, filled 
with water to keep from decaying, as they were 
six months in going. The firm had quite a trade, 
one time, before ice machines were made, shipping 
fruit and vegetables in vessels partly loaded with 
ice to Barbadoes and as far as Calcutta and the 
East India Islands. 

Where Mr. Dexter's enterprise gained customers 
his integrity and fair dealing retained them. An 
interesting fact to note in this connection is that 
he supplied J. R. Whipple's hotels, Young's. 
Parker House and Touraine from the day they 
were opened until Mr. Dexter retired from busi- 
ness. Mr. Dexter has identified himself with the 
growth of Brookline by his interest in real estate, 
having been connected with a number of the 
largest builders. St. Paul St., Babcock Hill dis- 
trict, and certain parts south of Coolidge Corner, 
for example, owe their development largely to his 
efforts. He is also a trustee of a number of es- 
tates. 

Jan. 7th, 1875, he married Miss Mary L. Seav- 
erns, daughter of Thomas Seaverns. Mrs. Dex- 
ter's birthplace was on the site of the present 
Baptist Church. Five childrenjwere born to them — 
Lucy Amelia, who is now Mrs. Geo. H. Hutchin- 
son, Mary Love, Hiram, Delia Carrie, and Frank 
Seaverns. 

On April 4th, 1901, Mr. Dexter lost the wife 
who had been such an inspiration and aid to him. 
This loss was felt not only by him but by all who 
had come in contact with her. Mr. Dexter has, 
though possessing so many friends, never allied 
himself with any social organizations, finding the 
best relaxation in his home. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Boston Fruit & Produce Exchange for 
a number of years, and still keeps in touch with 
his former business associates by visiting the 
Exchange. Hehasbeen a resident of Brookline for 
thirty years. 

At the request of a number of his neighbors and 
friends he w^as a candidate for the assessorship for 
1906. 
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William Cratg. 

Vermont has furnished her quota of sturdy son.-^ 
to make complete the composite picture of the 
''best -governed and richest town in Massachusetts" 
and none has more ably fulfilled this mission than 
the subject of this sketch, William Craig, 
chairman of the Brookline Board of Selectmen. 

Nestling neath the towering hills, rising one 
above the other till they meet the sky, lies the little 
hamlet of East Corinth, Vermont, where he was 
born, on the 15th of January, 1847, only a few 
brief hours ere the little mother ''passed through 
the valley of the shadow of death" leaving her 
tiny infant to the loving care of Mrs. Alma East- 
man who afterward became Mrs. Alma Eastman 
Craig. Mr. Craig pays high trbute to the early 
training of his sturdy New p]ngland parents, and 
as a son of Vermont is especially proud (shining as 
he does in reflected glory) of the ancestry of his 
adopted mother, w^hich includes Captain Peter Pow- 
ers who in 1754 headed the first exploring party sent 
by the government into the "hitherto unknown 
wilderness" (the valley of the Connecticut) called 
the Coos country, long before Vermont became a 
State. Rev. Peter Powers the first minister in the 
Coos country, and following him his son, occupied 
the pulpit in Newbury upward of a hundred years. 

Hiram Powers the great American sculptor. 



made famous* by his "Greek Slave" and whose 
statue of Daniel Webster graces the State House 
lawn, was an own cousin; Governor Powers of 
Maine isof this branch of the faniily, as is also Dr. 
Herbert Hale Powers of Brookline. 

In 1860 while in his thirteenth year, Pere John 
( raig moved his family to Lyme N. :H. and three 
years later returned to Bradford Vt. (famed as the 
birth place of Capt. Clark of the Oregon). Young 
Craig had received a good district school education, 
but completed a course later at the Thetford 
Academy. r 

Craig senior was a miller and this honorable call- 
ing might have been William's; "he would none of 
it," but entered the employ, as an apprentice', of 
John B. Peckett of Bradford who owned a large 
saw mill. Finding this work uncongenial and not 
sufficiently remunerative, he resolved to try his 
luck in a wilder field, the desired oppDrt unity pre- 
senting itse(ft4irough his uncle Edward Craig, then 
superintendent of the Brighton, Mass., cattle yards, 
who came to Vermont to buy horses. To him he con- 
fided his ambition and through him the gateway 
' of a broader life was thrown open when, with the 
consent of his parents, he boarded a "slow freight" 
to accompany and care for a "blcod3d morgan" en 
route to Brighton market. No mounted Don 
Quixote with lance and spear ever felt one-half so 
grand. 

A few months in his uncle's employ brightened 
and broadened his ideas, and a stepping stone to 
greater things secured a position with Nathan 
Clark, provision dealer of Cambridge St., Boston. 
With laudable ambition to still better his condition 
he later accepted an offer from Hall, Chessman & 
Co., of Faneuil Hall Market. Here he remained 
three years and when this firm dissolved trans- 
ferred his allegiance to Winn, Ricker & Co. Hard 
work and close attention to business during the 
next ten years found him in a position to buy of 
the retiring partner a half interest in the firm (al- 
though no change has ever been made in the firm 
name), and this relation has continued through out 
two decades to the present time. Mr. Craig is a 
member of the Boston Fruit and Produce Ex- 
change, one of the largest associations of its kind 
in the country, numbering upward of 700 members. 
He was elected its Vice President in 1900 and 
called to its highest office in 1901, re-elected Presi- 
dent in 1902, an honor never before accorded any 
other man since its institution. 
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During his official term there were knotty ques- 
tions requiring^ exceptional tact and diplomacy to 
solve, notably the agitation of the extension of 
Broad street through the market district, and the 
questions as to the right of market gardners to 
occupy the streets adjacent to Faneuil Hall 
Market. He was appointed a delegate by the 
lessees of Markets to confer and treat with the 
late Mayor Collins in the matter of leases, and 
appointed by the mayor to act with Mr. Duane 
as to fixing amount to be paid by tenants above 
the market. He was also called in consultation 
with the mayor as to the advisability of remov- 
ing the tracks en Trcmcnt St., and later in the 



ley, Norfolk and Middlesex Clubs. Since 1895, 
liis home has been on Columbia Street, near 
Harvard. His wife was Julia E.Flanders of Brad- 
ford, Vt.; he has two sons, Edward Dunn, and 
John B., and one daughter, Fanny May. 

Mr. Craig's record speaks for itself. It is the 
record of a successful business man, a man who 
enjoys in a remarkable degree the confidence and 
loyalty of his business associates. He has pro- 
nounced ideas and dares to uphold them. His 
judgment and ability are unquestionable. Practi- 
cal, with unlimited common sense, he is genial 
and jovial at the same time. Impelled by public 
spirit rather than any desire for office, he accepted 




HOME OF MR. J. MUllRAY KAY, GARDNER ROAD. 



teamsters' strike and the coal strike did especially 
practical and valued work. 

During his presidency he ''made good" with his 
associates by strongly advocating and finally bring 
ing about shorter hours for the employees of Faneuil 
Hall Market. He is a delegate from the Exchange 
to the Association Board of Trade, also one of 
the Legislative committee; he has also served the 
town of his adoption on many important com- 
mittees, notably the Citizens Committee of Thirty, 
and the committee on the advisability of build- 
ing a covered reservoir on Plsher Hill. 

Mr. Craig is affiliated with the Brookline Lodge 
of Free Masons, also a member of the Point Shir- 



the right of the people with whom he has so long 
''neighbored'Hoday, whether he should be one to 
assist in the government of the town in which they 
have mutual interest. The Boston Herald said 
^^Selectman Craig was generally conceded to be a 
sure winner long before the polls were opened," 
and in one of the closest and most bitterly con- 
tested town elections Brookline has seen in recent 
years, this prediction was fulfilled by his election 
to the vacant place on the Board of Selectmen in 
1904, this office he still retains, having been re- 
elected in March, 1905 and 1906. Elected chair- 
man of the board June, 1906. 
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Henry Franklin Millcn 

Miller, Henky Franklin, eldest son of the 
late Henry F. Miller (founder of piano manu- 
facturing business of the Henry F. Miller & Sons 
Piano Co.) and Frances V. (Child) Miller. Born 
in Providence, R. I., in 1848, and came to Boston 
when a child. Mr. Miller is descended on both 
sides from oldest Rhode Island families, and is a 
lineal descendant of Roger Williams, and is also a 
Mayflower descendant. One of his ancestors is 
Joseph Jenks, who came to this country in 1636, 
settling in Lynn, Mass., and who established the 
first brass foundry on the Western Continent; of 
his several sons Mr. Miller is a descendant of Col. 
Jenks of the Revolutionary war, and another son 
was one of Rhode Island's colonial go\'ern()rs. 

Mr. Miller attended the Boston public schools, 
graduating from the Boston English High School 
in 1867, with honors, receiving the Franklin 
Medal and three I^awrence prizes; he was captain 
of the first company to receive the first prize ever 
given to a Boston School Regiment, and still holds 
as a very precious possession the blue banner 
awarded at that time. 

Immediately on leaving school Mr. Miller en- 
tered his father's business, and in 1884 (on the 



death of Mr. Miller, Sr., when the present corpora- 
tion was formed) became president of the Henry 
F. Miller & Sons Piano Co., which oflice he has 
held ever since. 

The Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Co. is a 
Massachusetts corporation, with a large and pros- 
perous business extending throughout the entire 
country. The Boston retail warerooms are at 
395 Boylston St., in the beautiful building recent- 
ly erected especially for this company. The com- 
pany also has a branch house in Philadelphia at 
1105 Chestnut St., occupying an entire building in 
the heart of the piano trade of that city. The 
factory is at Wakefield, Mass., and its product 
is sent to the wholesale trade direct from Wake- 
field. 

For years Mr. Miller has been particularly in- 
terested in the development of the artistic side of 
the business, to the furnishing of the pianos from 
special designs, with special decorations, &c., 
which has given to this house a leadership second 
to no other house in the trade. From a musical 
standpoint the Henry F. Miller pianos have from 
the first maintained a high standing, and the 
Henry F. Miller pianos today are maintaining for 
this company the highest position, and have a re- 
cognition from the musical world which today 
makes this company one of the most important in 
the pianoforte industry of the country. 

Mr. Miller is interested in the various piano 
trade associations, as well as in various financial 
and philanthropic organizations, &c. He was 
the first president of the National Piano Manu- 
facturers Association of America, and held this 
ofl^ce for the first two years, and is at the present 
time chairman of the Executive Committee, for 
the Eastern States, of this Association; he was 
also the first president of the Boston Music Trade 
Association, serving for three years, and, after an 
interval of five years, is president of this Associa- 
tion at the present time. He represents the Bos- 
ton Music Trade Association in the Boston Asso- 
ciated Board of Trade, and at the present time is 
treasurer of the latter Association. He is a direc- 
tor of the Mechanics Trust Company, treasurer of 
the Boys Institute of Industry, a vice-president 
of the Industrial Aid Societ3^ Mr. Miller is a 
Unitarian, and is prominent in Unitarian work; 
he is a member of the Channing Club, of which he 
was the first president ; a member of the Unitarian 
Club, and a life member of the American Unitarian 
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Association; he is also a member of the Boston 
Yomij; Men's Christian Union. He is also a 
member of the Bostonian Society, a Fine Member 
of the First Corj>s of Cadets, a member of the 
Masonic Order, and also a member of the Tedesco 
Club at Beach Bluff, Mass., where he has a country 
residence. 

Mr. Miller married in 1874. Mrs. Miller is a de- 
scendant of Governor Endicott of colonial days, 
and is also of distinguished French Huguenot 
descent. Mr. and Mrs. ^liller and their daughter 
Miss Margaret Ogden Miller, became residents of 
Brookline about seven years ago. 




Benjamin Chase Dean. 

Dean, Benjamin Chase, was born in Lowell, 
Mass., March 3, 1843. Graduate Brown Univer- 
sity, 1864. Assistant Clerk Massachusetts Senate 
1864-1868. Admitted to bar in 1867. Private 
Secretary to Governor Talbot in 1874, and was 
Assistant Inspector General on his staff. Deputy 
Insurance Commissioner in 1875. President 
Lowell Common Council in 1876. Superinten- 
dent Manchester Print Works from 1876 to 1901. 
Representative from Brookline in the Legislature, 
1899-1903. Died in Brookline, January 26, 1905. 



Stephen Holbrook Rhodes. 

Rhodes, Stephen Holbrook, president of the 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company 
from 1879, was born in Franklin, Norfolk County, 
Massachusetts, November 7, 1825. His father, 
Stephen Rhodes, was a son of Stephen and Anna 
(Daniels) Rhoades, and a descendant from Henry 
who came from England to ^lassachusetts and 
settled in Lynn in 1640. He married Betsey, 
daughter of Elijah and Sarah (Pratt) Bird of 
Foxboro. Stephen Holbrook Rhodes attended 
the public schools and Bristol Academy, Taunton, 
and on graduating engaged in the mercantile and 
manufacturing line as clerk, and subsequently en- 
gaged in life insurance as a solicitor and agent in 
which he was eminentl}^ successful. He served 
the City of Taunton as member of the Board of 
Aldermen in 1867, as mayor, 1867, 1868 and 1860. 
He also represented the first Bristol district in the 
State Senate, 1870 and 1871, where he served on 
important committees bearing on insurance in- 
terests. He ser\ ed the commonwealth as deputy 
insurance commissioner, 1874-70, being appointed 
State commissicmer in 1874 by acting Governor 
Talbot. He resigned the position of State Insur- 
ance Commissioner in the spring of 1879 to accept 
the presidency of the John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company which organization had been 
chartered in 1861, and he held the office for o^•er 
twenty-six years to the great benefit of the com- 
pany and the satisfaction of its policy holders. 
He was married November 27, 1847, to Elizabeth 
M., daughter of Charles and Hannah (Shaw) God- 
frey, and a descendant from Captain Richard 
Godfrey, an officer in the Colonial army which 
marched to the defence of Crown Point, N. Y., in 
1755 and to Fort William Henry, Lake George, in 
August, 1757; and from Brigadier-General George 
Godfrey who commanded the Bristol county 
brigade at the outbreak of the Revolutionary war 
in 1775. Their two children were Henry Hol- 
brook, born November 6, 1848, died September 20, 
1854, and Anne Elizabeth, born April 30, 1851, 
married Lieut. James M. Grimes, U. S. N. Mr. 
Rhodes removed from Taunton to Boston, Mass., 
in 1873 where he continued to reside, his residence 
in 1905 being 541 Commonwealth Avenue. He 
was elected to membership in the Exchange Club 
and in the Boston Society of Natural History. 
He was also a member of the Roxbury Charitable 
Society. 
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Edward Russell. 

Russell, Edward, was born in North Yar- 
mouth, Cumberland county, Maine, in 1820. He 
was the son of General Edward Russell, a promi- 
nent citizen of that town. 

His early education was derived from oppor- 
tunities afforded by the Academies at North 
Yarmouth, Gorham and Portland, Maine. 

Having given up the idea of a college course, he 
entered the employ of the well known house of 
Hurd, Hutchins & Skinner, Boston, West India 
goods and groceries. While yet a lad he was 
promoted to the responsible position of book- 
keeper in the Charlestown store carried on by the 
same firm. Following this engagement, he be- 
came the book-keeper for two years in a bank in 
Charlestown. 

In 1842 Mr. Russell became a partner with 
David Dow, under the firm name of Dow & Rus- 
sell, groceries and ship stores, Commercial Street, 
Boston. This was terminated in 1844, when he 
entered the service of the Mercantile Agency in 
Boston, founded two years previously by Hon. 



Lewis Tappan, of New York. Becoming its chief 
clerk, he followed up the method and system es- 
tablished, adding such improvements as the con- 
tinuous enlargement of the business required. A 
change was made in 1853, and the firm name of 
the Mercantile Agency became Edward Russell & 
Co., Mr. Russell being the controlling spirit of the 
concern, until 1808, when he retired and was suc- 
ceeded in Boston by the R. G. Dun Co. 

His success has shown his ability. October 8, 
1845, Mr. Russell was married to Mary W. Field, 
of North Y'armouth, Maine, by whom he had three 
children, all of whom died. 

His first wife having deceased, Mr. Russell was 
married in June, 1876, to Gertrude, younger 
daughter of the late Loring Wheeler, of East port, 
Maine. 

Mr. Russell was long a member of the New His- 
torical Genealogical Society, and his residence is 
in Brookline. 

Edward W. E. Thompson. 

Thompson, Edward W. E., was born in San- 
ford, Maine, March 11, 1848. He came to Boston, 
Mass., when a lad, and was educated in the Brook- 
line grammar and Roxbury Latin Schools. 

In 1870, he graduated from the Harvard Law 
School and was admitted to the Massachusetts 
bar in 1871. He never engaged in active practice, 
as his time was chiefly, engaged in the manage- 
ment of. private property. . 

For several years he served the town of Brook- 
line as a member of the Tree Planting Committee; 
he was also one of the original members of the 
Riverdale Casino, acting as Treasurer for four 
years. His associates in the Casino say of him, 
''E. W. E. Thompson was respected, honored, and 
loved for his sterling character, strong integrity, 
and unimpeachable manliness, which evinced 
those attributes found only in God's best men.'' 

For several years he was a member of the 
Joseph Warren Commandery of Knight Templars 
of Roxbury, and President of the ^^ Boston 
Parents' Association for Deaf Children," which he 
helped to establish. 

Mr. Thompson married in October, 1870, Ruth 
H., daughter of Nahum Wan^, of Roxbury. They 
had three children, a daughter and two sons. 

Mr. Thompson died suddenly of pneumonia, 
after an'illness of three days, on February 1, 1904, 
at his home on Francis Street, Brookline, Mass. 
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Lionel J. A. L. Norman* 

Norman, Lionel J. A. L., financier, lawyer 
and trustee, was born in New York City, April 17, 
1863. His father, Lionel A. J. Norman, an 
English gentleman, was a member of the well- 
known Norman family of Cambridge, England. 
Lionel, A. J. married Marie Anita Bolton Lowther, 
of Gloucestershire, England, the mother of the 
subject of this sketch. 

Lionel Norman was educated in private schools, 
supplemented by several years of travel in various 
parts of the world. He afterward entered the 
Mass. Institute of Technology where he studied 
for three years, and then attended Boston Uni- 
versity from which he received the degree of LL. B. 

He has been identified with large financial in- 
terests for many years, has acted as trustee for 
large estates and engaged in the practice of law\ 

Mr. Norman is considered to be a man of wide 
information. He has contributed many articles 
and essays, on a variety of subjects, to magazines 
and. other publications; and has been prominent 
in Brookline public affairs though never having 



held public office. He was married January 16. 
1890, to Florence Sprague of Providence, Rhode 
Lsland, daughter of Byron Sprague and grand- 
daughter of United States Senator Sprague, 
deceased, of the same State. Ex-Governor Wil- 
liam Sprague, of Rhode Lsland, who was also in 
the United States Senate, is Mrs. Norman's cousin. 
Mr. and Mrs. Lionel Norman have one child, a 
son, Lionel Aubrey, born October 8, 1891. 

James Robert Dunbar. 

DuNiUR, Jamks R()tu:rt, lawyer, judge of the 
Massachusetts Sui)erior Court, State Senator, 
president Y. M. i\ A. Evening Law Schools, was 
born in Pittsfield, Berkshire county, Massachu- 
setts, December 28, 1S47. His father, Henry 
William Dunbar, son of John and Ann (Delmage) 
Dunbar of Scotch descent, was a manufacturer of 
woolens, a man of integrity, generositv and indus 
try. He married Elizabeth, daughter of Rebecca 
Traganza and Henry Richards of St. Ertli's, 
Cornwall, England. James Robert Dunbar as a 
child had uniformly good health, was fond of out 
door sports, fishing, etc. His mother died when 
he was eight years old. He was fond of reading 
histor}% biography, and travel. He passed 
through the ])rimary, gramniar and high schools, 
andwasgraduatedatWilliamsCollege, A. li., 1S71. 
He studied law in the office of Milton B. Whitney 
at Westfield, Mass., was admitted to the bar in 
1874, and he was at once admitted as a partner in 
Mr. Whitney's law business. He was married 
May 15, 1875, to Harriet Peirce, daughter of 
George A. and Electa N. (Lincoln) Walton, of 
West Newton, Mass. and of the six children born 
of this marriage five were living in 1905. He 
made his home in Westfield, where he served as 
chairman of the school committee, and in 1885 and 
1886 was a Senator in the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture. He was appointed in 1888 one of the judges 
of the superior court of Massachusetts by Gover- 
nor Ames, and he served on the superior bench, 
1888-98. In 1897 he was made chairman of the 
Taxation Commission and after retiring from the 
bench he engaged in the practice of his profession 
in Boston. His club membership includes the 
New Algonquin, the Agricultural, the Curtis, the 
Beacon and the Economic, all of Boston. He is a 
(^ongregationalist in church affiliation and a Re- 
publican in party politics. He resides at 156 
Mason Terrace, Brookline. 
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John A. KohL 

Kohl, John A., a resident of l^rookline a num- 
ber of years, was born in Easton, Pennsylvania. 
His father, George A. Kohl, was an extensive 
brewer in Lambert ville, N. J. After completing 
his school training at public schools and the 
Academy at Easton, he learned the business of 
brewing ale in his father's establishment, which 
he had conducted at Lambertville, N. J., from a- 
bout 1840. Having thoroughly mastered the 
brewer's art, he came to Bostcm to take the posi- 
tion of brew master in the Norfolk Brewery, 
owned by A. Richardson, where he remained un- 
til 1870, when he formed a partnership with An- 
drew J.' Houghton in the business of manufactur- 
ing ale. In 1875 they purchased the old Jutz 
property and established the Vienna Brewery, 
which proved a very profitable investment. He 
was thoroughly honorable in his business methods. 
His fellowship affiliation was with the Masonic, 
and Odd Fellow orders, having been a member of 
the Leni Lenape Lodge of Lambertville, New 
Jersey, the Washington Lodge, and Massasoit 
Encampment of Boston. He died in Brookline, 
Mass., Aug. 2, lOOL 



Rcuen Thomas, M.A., Ph,D-, D^D. 

Thomas, Reuen, son of William and Ann Cotton 
( Wilkins) Thomas, was born in Walmly, Warwick- 
shire, England, June 14, 1840. His ancestors 
were representatives of old Warwickshire families. 
He was first in educational training in the gram- 
mar school, Sutton, Coldfield, Warwickshire; 
then in University College, London, 1862, M. A. 
and Ph. D., by examination (Rostock U.) 1865. 
He received in 1887 the honorarj' degree of D. D. 
from Bowdoin College, Maine. 

Dr. Thomas began the ministry as assistant to 
Rev. Newman Hall, LL. B., of Christ Church, 
London, afterwards was pastor of Berkley Street 
Church (Cong.) Liverpool, whence he was called 
to succeed Rev. Dr. Andrew Reed, the great 
philanthropist, at Wycliffe chapel, London. He 
was called to Harvard Church, Brookline, in 1875, 
where he has since ministered. Dr. Thomas 
married Elizabeth, daughter of John and Eliza- 
beth (James) Cotton, but there were no children 
by the union. October 24th, 1905, he married for 
his second wife Lydia Cotton, daughter of William 
and Ann Cotton, of Gloucestershire, England. 

He is the author of 'Through Death to Life," 
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''Divine Sovereignty/' ''Grafenburg People/' and 
several pamphlets. 

Dr. Thomas was for several years a governor of 
the London Hospital, and is a life member of 
several literary and benevolent societies in Europe 
and America. 

He is a contributor to leading religious news- 
papers and reviews on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Theodore Lyman. 

Lyman, Theodore, soldier, naturalist, repre" 
sentative in the United States Congress, fish com- 
missioner, trustee of the Peabody Education 
Fund; was born in Waltham, Mass., August 23, 
1833, son of Theodore and Mary E. (Henderson) 
Lyman; grandson of Theodore and Lydia 
(Williams) Lyman; a direct descendant from 
Richard and Sarah (Osborne) Lyman the i)r(> 
genitors of the Lymans in America. Richard 
Lyman came from Essex, England, to Boston, 
Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1631, and removed 
from Charlestown, Mass., to Hartford, Connecti- 
cut in 1635. Theodore Lyman, Sr., was a distin- 
guished philanthropist, legislator. Mayor of Bos- 
ton; and author. 

Theodore Lyman, Jr., was graduated at Har- 
vard, A. B., 1855, S. B., 1858. He was assistant 
in zoology at the Harvard University Museum 
1860-61; studied in Europe 1861-63; was a vol- 
unteer aid with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, 
on the staff of Gen. George G. Mead, commahdfng' 
the Army of the Potomac 1863-65; was mustered 
out April 20, 1865, and returned to his home in 
Brookline,' Mass. He was fish commissioner for 
the State of Massachusetts 1865^-82, ' and as such 
he made the first successful scientific experiments 
for the cultivation and protection of food -fishes 
made by any State in the United States. He re- 
presented the ninth Massachusetts district in- the 
48th Congress 1883-85; was an overseer of Har- 
vard University 1868-88; fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences; honorary member 
of the National Academy of Sciences and a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Historical Society; he 
was a trustee of the Peabody Educational Fund, 
and a trustee of the Peabod}'^ Museum of Archtco- 
logy and of the Massachusetts State Reform 
School. He was also president of the Boston 
Farm School, which institution was liberally en- 
dowed by his father. He was the author of 
numerous reports and scientific papers relating to 



his professional and official investigations, cover- 
ing eight to ten subjects. He received the 
honorary degree of LL. D., from Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1891; was a generous contributor to the 
building of Memorial Hall connected with the 
University and served on its building committee. 
He left to Harvard University his collection of 
scientific books for use in the Museum of Compara- 
tive Zoology, and left to the college $10,000. Col. 
Lyman was married Nov. 2S, 1S56, to Elizal)eth, 
daughter of George R., and Sarah (Shaw) Russell, 
who survives him. He died at Nnhaut, Mass., 
September 0, 1S1)7. 




Charles L. Edgar. 

Edgah.CharlksL., was born near Princeton, N. 
J., Dec, 1860. Graduated from Rutger's College 
in 1SS2. Degree, B. A., and E. E. General 
Superintendant Edison Electrical Illuminating 
(>)., in 1S86. Successively (Jeneral Manager, 
Vice-President, and President since 1899. Elec- 
ted President National Electric Light Association 
in 1908. President Boston Electric Light Co., 
Somerville Electric Light Co., Woburn Light, 
Heat and Power Co., Newton and Watertown Gas 
Light Conipany. 
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Franklin W. Hobbs. 

Hoiiijs, FuANKLiN W., was born in Roxbury, 
September 24, 1S68, but has lived in Brookline 
since 1873. He attended a private school for a 
few years,' and later was graduated from the 
Pierce Grammar School. He fitted at the high 
school for the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, where- he was graduated in 1889 jn the de- 
partment of mechanical engineering, in which de- 
partment he remained for a year and a half as a 
member of- the. staff of instruction. .In 1891 lie 
entered the employ of the Arlington'Mtlls, and is 
now the treasurer and executive officer of that 
corporation. The Arlington Mills, located in 
Lawrence, Mass. is one of the largest textile mills 
in the world, employing 5,400 people and engaged 
in the manufacture of both wool and cotton. 

Mr. Hobbs has been identified with the business 
and social life of the town, and has served on va- 
rious committees, and for some time has been the 
chairman of the School Committee. He is a mem- 
ber of the Education Society, the Historical So- 
ciety, and a vestryman of St. Paul's Church. Mr. 
Hobbs has always been interested in educational 
matters, and was one of the original trustees of the 



Lowell Textile School. In 1900 Governor Crane 
appointed him a State trustee of that institution, 
which position he still holds. He is a director of 
the Arkwright Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
of the Home Market Club, a member of the 
National Association of Wool Manufacturers and 
of the New England Cotton Manufacturers' Asso- 
ciation, also of the Technology, Country and 
Union Qubs. He is also a member of the Sons of 
the Revolution and the Society of Colonial Wars. 
Mr. Hobbs was married in 1892 to Jane H. 
Whitman, a daughter of Mr. William Whitman, 
of Goddard Avenue. They have four children, 
and reside at No. 78 Upland Road. 




Charles W. Holtzer. 

HoLTZKR, Charles W., president of the Holt- 
zer-Cabot Electric Company of this town, is one of 
the men whom Brooklinians are proud to acknowl- 
edge as a self-made man of affairs. 

He was born in Germany, and was educated in 
the city of Karlsruhe, at the Institute of La Fon- 
taine. Later he was apprenticed to his grand- 
father to learn the machinist trade; but, becom- 
ing dissatisfied, he came to this country in 1866. 
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He first engaged in experimental work upon 
artillery ammunition, but later came to Brookline, 
finding employment with E. S. Ritchie & Sons, 
philosophical instrument makers. 

In 1874 Mr. Holtzer started in business for 
himself as a maker of electrical apparatus in a 
small room in the Harvard Building. There he 
remained for about five years, his business con- 
stantly increasing; and his first shop was built 
on Boylston Street. Two years later it was 
found necessary to enlarge this shop, and soon af- 
ter he purchased the Catholic church building on 
Station Street. Here it was thought he would 
find ample room for years to come. At that time 
the general offices of the company were on Frank- 
lin Street, Boston, but at this writing the main 
offices are in the factory building, with branch 
offices in New York and Chicago. 

The next step in the development of the plant 
was the erection of an office building and of a 
power-house on Andem Place in the rear of the 
wooden structure, and later a four-story brick 
factory building was erected, having an immense 
frontage on Station Street. The past year, the 
company's business having outgrown this big fac- 
tory building, a large building on Albany Street, 
Boston, was leased for a term of years, as an ad- 
junct to the plant. This is being used for the 
large machine work. 

The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company was incor- 
porated in 1889. Mr. Holtzer has held the pcsi- 
tion of president of the company since that time. 

From a payroll of 30, when the business was es- 
tablished on Station Street, to one of 500 at the 
present time, is a vast stride, and indicates, as in 
no other way, the immense growth of the business 
of the company. 

Horace James* 

James, HoRACK, was born in Jamaica Plain, dis- 
trict of the old town of Roxbury, Mass., Feb. 10, 
1827. Came to Brookline, July, 1849. Mason, 
Contractor and Builder. . Establij^hed in business, 
July, 1855. Selectman, Overseer of the Poor, and 
member of the Board of Health, Surveyor of 
Highways, Trustee of Brookline Savings Bank, 
Vice-President of Savings Bank. Chosen Select- 
man in March, 1867, and has served continuously 
since, except four years; was ("hairman of the 
Board for eight years, from March, 1893, to 
March, 1901. 




Charles Lincoln Ayling* 

Ayling, Chaulks Lincoln, born January 22d, 
1875, Centerville, Mass. On account of appoint- 
ment of father, Augustus D. Ayling, to Adjutant- 
Generalship of New Hampshire, moved to Con- 
cord of that State, in 1879,. Finished High 
School in that city and employed with the bank- 
ing house of E. H. Rollins & Sons in September, 
1892. This house moved to Boston soon after 
that date, and continued with them until the 
breaking out of the Spanish- American war. 
Temporarily withdrew and enlisted; received 
commission of captain, and A. A. A. G. from the 
Governor of New Hampshire, and at the begin- 
ning of the war was put under special detail to 
thoroughly equip the New Hampshire Volunteers. 
At the close of the war returned with E. H. Rol- 
lins & Sons, and shortly removed to Chicago, tak- 
ing charge of their Central Western business. In 
March, 1899, formed a partnership with Mont- 
gomery Rollins, who withdrew his interest from 
the aboA'e named house, the new firm locating at 
No. 27 State Street, under the name of Montgom- 
ery Rollins & Co. In June, 1902, Mr. Rollins re- 
tired from business and the partnership, under 
the name of Baker, Ayling & Company, was 
formed, now in business at No. 50 Congress Street 
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Forsyth, George Henry, was bom in Brookline 
November 27, 1854, the son of William and Jane 
(Bennett) Forsyth. His ancestors were, on the pater- 
nal side of French-Scotch, and on the maternal side 
of French-English descent. Capt. Alexander Forsyth, 
the first member of the Forsyth family who came to 
America, was bom at Failzerton Manour, Ayrshire, 
Scotland, in 1689 and settled in Boston in the year 
1 71 5, or 85 years after the settlement of the town. A 
man of education, wealth, energy and refinement, 
he entered actively into the life of the New World, 
and was prominent in the 
early affairs of Boston. 
His military experience 
caused him to be chosen 
as captain in the Colonial 
regiment. In 1724 he was 
a commissioner of the 
Colony to draw up a 
treaty with the Western 
Indians of New England. 
In 1733 he was elected a 
selectman of Boston, and 
served in that capacity for 
ten years, and in 1742 he 
was one of the military 
commission to plan the 
fortifications about Boston. 

William Forsyth, a great 
grandson of Capt. Alex- 
ander Forsyth, and the 
father of George Henry 
Forsyth became interested 
in the Boston Belting Co., 
(the original manufac- 
turers of vulcanized 
rubber goods), about 1855 
and the family moved to 
Roxbur>' where George H. 
received his education in the public schools. 

Three other sons of William Forsyth^ still living, 
were bom in Brookline and have, been for many 
years connected with the Boston Belting Co., occupy- 
ing the following important executive positions. 

James Bennett Forsyth, President and General 
Manager; Thomas Alexander Forsyth, Manufactur- 
ing Agent; John Hamilton Forsyth, Superintendent. 




George Henry Forsyth 



George Henry Fors>'th married, February 10, 1875, 
Mary E. W. (who survives), the daughter of Joseph 
and Caroline T. (Furber) Drew of Dover, N. H., 
families with an ancestry in that region of several 
generations. He became connected, in 1878, with 
the Boston Belting Co., with which his father and 
brothers were also associated, and continued active 
and prominent in its affairs for more than a quarter 
of a century. He was for many years a director and 
assistant manager of that company, travelling exten- 
sively in its interests and was well known to many 
prominent business men 
throughout the United 
States and Canada, by 
whom he was very highly 
esteemed. He removed 
to Brookline September i, 
1880, and continued to 
reside there until he 
died September 6, 1906. 
He was one of the 
original members of the 
Trade Club of Boston 
and also of the ^ew 
England Rubber Club. 
Although a man of 
domestic tastes, a great 
lover of his home and 
never a seeker of public 
life or office of any 
sort, Mr. Forsyth was 
always deeply interested 
in Brookline and in all 
that pertained to its wel- 
fare, beauty and develop- 
ment. 

Personally George Henry 
Forsyth was wonderfully 
attractive; of medium 
height, with a well-knit figure, dark ^ eyes, regular 
features and thick, wavy hair, he was always a 
striking figure and withal a manly one. His kindly 
nature and thoughtfulness of others made him a 
great many friends in Brookline and elsewhere, 
and his numerous acts of generosity were done 
so quietly that his charity was known only to th« 
recipient and the donor. 
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B. R KcitL 

Keith, B. F., whom Brookline has claimed as 
one of its m6st progressive citizens for the past 
fifteen years, is a native of New Hampshire. He 
is one of the most prominent men in theatricals 
to-day, and yet, in spite of the close application 
to his far-reaching enterprises, Mr. Keith finds 
many opportunities to demonstrate his good citi- 
zenship in strenuous advocacy of all local measures 
tending to the general welfare of the public. 
Having no business interests other than theatri- 
cals, it is in that respect alone to which this 
biography of Mr. Keith will refer. We, therefore, 
quote liberally from the leading theatrical pub- 
lication, the New York Clippery of recent date, 
as follows: 

"The man of the hour — in vaudeville — is 
B. F. Keith, the originator of the continuous per- 
formance, which has now reached the twenty- 
first year of its existence. The very recent merger 
of the great vaudeville interests of the country 
has brought Mr. Keith forward as the dominant 
figure, with others, throughout the proceedings. 

Benjamin Franklin Keith was born in Hillsboro 
Bridge, New Hampshire, the youngest of a family 



of eight, whose father was of Scotch parentage 
and the mother, a descendant of the French. 
Rural district schools and the village academy 
gave him his rudimentary education, and he was 
content with a farmer's life until his eighteenth 
year. Eventually he found himself in Boston, 
where on January 8, 1883, modem vaudeville, 
as exemplified in the reigning Keith entertain- 
ment, had its inception — confessedly a most 
modest one in every way — and from this singu- 
larly insignificant beginning has evolved the 
twentieth century completeness of vaudeville 
with its gorgeously appointed theatres and fault- 
less entertainments. On July 6, 1885, was 
created that strikingly original idea, the con- 
tinuous performance, which marked an epoch in 
theatrical history. Palatial edifices have been 
reared especially for the production of Keith 
vaudeville in many cities, notably in Philadelphia 
and Providence. The dedication of the Phila- 
delphia house on November 10, 1902, caused 
staid, demure Quakertown to sit up straight, 
rub its eyes and marvel tremendously. Its 
amazement has never ceased, and small wonder, 
for the new Chestnut Street house is as an Alad- 
din's wish creation. From, erecting beauteous 
temples, Mr. Keith, of recent years, has devoted 
his attention to augumenting the scope of his 
enterj^rises, until now his interests in theatricals 
in territorial extent reach literally from ocean to • 
ocean.'' 

Despite an incessant activity in his business 
career, Mr. Keith has found time to interest him- 
self in local civic questions and assist in procuring 
relief from irksome conditions, which have clearly 
demonstrated his keen perception in municipal 
matters. This was shown in the removal of the 
tracks on Tremont Street, when the strongest 
opponents of the measure to abolish them at the 
outset, were eventually found to be those who 
were most highly pleased in the end. Mr. Keith 
clearly saw it was a railroad issue for personal 
ends only, and, together with a dozen associates, 
he strenuously favored the abolishment, in the 
successful accomplishment of which, quite as 
much credit, he insists, belongs to all as to one. 
He is strenuously opposed to any legislation that 
would tend to curtail the public's privileges, or 
in any way infringe upon the public's rights, 
regardless of all factions. He is a strong believer 
in having all questions in which the public at 
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large is interested decided by the vote of the 
people. He is proud of Brookline and glad that 
it is a town, and hopes it will always remain so. His 
liking in this respect was formed in early years, 
for he was reared in a country town with a board 
of selectmen, the same as Brookline, and to that 



the Corinthian, and the Boston, of Boston; the 
Rhode Island, the New York, the Larchmont, 
and the Columbia, clubs of New York. In ad- 
dition, he is a member of the Boston Athletic 
Association and the Riverdale Casino of Brook- 
line, 20th Century and Economic Clubs, Boston. 




RESIDENCE OF B. F. KEITH, KENT STREET 



fact is attributed the strong affection he holds 
for Brookline. Yachting is a diversion which 
Mr. Keith follows with uncommon enthusiasm, 
and he is a member of no less than seven of the 
leading yacht clubs. They, are the Eastern, 



Mr. Keith's residence is at No. 310 Kent Street, 
Longwood, Brookline, and he has a charming 
summer home in Devereaux, which was formerly 
the residence of the late Daniel Ford, the founder 
of the Youth's Companion. 
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James J* Hughes* 

Hughes, James J., dry-goods merchant of 
Boston, was bom in Leeds, England, October 13, 
1853. He was the son of John Briggs Hughes, a 
British Army officer. Mr. James J. Hughes re- 
ceived his education in the schools of his native 
place. Upon leaving school he decided to come 
to the United States, which he did, and settled in 
Boston. He connected himself with the old dry- 
goods firm of Chandler & Co., on Winter Street, 
where he remained for some years. Wishing to 
enter business for himself he resigned his position 
and became interested in several well-known 
firms in Worcester and Lawrence. Desiring to 
return to the dry-goods business in Boston, he be- 
came treasurer of the firm of Timothy J. Smith & 
Co., on Washington Street, Roxbury, where he 
remained until the time of hie death, December 20, 
1905. 

Mr. Hughes was a man of remarkable ability 
and judgment, fair-minded and honorable, and 
enjoyed the respect and confidence of all those 
who had dealings with him. He was married 
June 10, 1877, to Miss Ida E. Balcom, of Provi- 
dence, R. I. Two daughters were born to them 
— Marion and Rachel Balcom Hughes. 



Mr. Hughes was a resident of Brookline up to 
the time of his death, and his widow and children 
still make it their home. 




Joseph Foster Green« 

Green, Joseph Foster, of Brookline, naval 
officer, was bom in Topsham, Maine, Nov. 24, 
1811; son of Peter Hazeltine and Margaret 
(Foster) Green. He was warranted a midship- 
man in the U. S. Navy, Nov. 1, 1827, and was 
promoted, passed midshipman June 10, 1833; 
lieutenant Feb. 28, 1838; commander Sept. 14, 
1855; captain July 16, 1862; commodore July 24, 
1867, and rear-admiral July 13, 1870. He was 
retired from active service, Nov. 25, 1872. He 
served on board the sloop-of-war Vandalia in the 
Brazilian squadron, 1830-33; studied at the naval 
school, Norfolk, Va., 1833-34; served on the fri- 
gate Potomac of the Mediterranean squadron, 
1835-37; on the sloop Erie of the West Indian 
squadron, 1840; on the frigate Columbus of the 
Brazilian squadron, 1843-45; and on the ship-of- 
the-line Ohio of the Pacific squadron, 1846-50, 
during which time he took part on the western 
coast of Mexico in the operations against the 
Mexican ports, 1846-47. He was stationed at the 
Boston navy yard, 1850-52, on ordnance duty; 
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was on ordnance duty, Washington, D.C., 1852- 
54; and on duty at the Naval Academy, Annapo- 
lis, 1855-58. He was in command of the steam 
sloop Canandaigua of the South Atlantic squad- 
ron, 1862-64, and he took part in the bombard- 
ment of Fort Wagner, July 18, 1863, taking the 
Canandaigua over the bar in Charleston harbor 
himself, Admiral Dahlgren having failed to carry 



congress, as he had been regularly retired from 
active service, Nov. 25, 1872. He relinquished 
his last command afloat, the U. S. S. Powhaian, 
May 28, 1873, and lived in Brookline, Mass. 
Dartmouth college conferred upon him the honor- 
ary degree of A.M. in 1861. He was married in 
1840 to Ruth Elizabeth Bowman. They had four 
children; Albert, died in infancy; Frank Hazel- 




THE THOMAS J. PARSONS HOUSE. 
Fonnerly on Cottage Street, Brookline. The late Mr. Parsons was one of the town's prominent men. See sketch. 



out the previous arrangement for sending him a 
pilot. He was on ordnance duty at Charleston 
navy yard, 1866-68; in command of the Southern 
squadron of the Atlantic fleet, 1870-71, and in 
command of the North Atlantic station, 1872-73, 
being retained in his command by a special act of 



tine, deceased; Etta, Mrs. Robert W. Lord, de- 
ceased; Margaret, Mrs. Henry M. Whitney. Mr. 
Green died in Brookline, Mass., Dec. 9, 1897, age 
86 years, 46 of which was spent in the service of 
his country. 
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John Prcscott Webber. 

Webber, John Prescott, was born in New 
Portland, Maine, June 23, 1882; he is the son of 
Israel and Hannah Prescott Webber. 

His father was a seafaring man, in the merchant 
marine ; he died in 1868. 

John P., the subject of this sketch, attended the 
county schools in childhood and obtained the 
rudiments of a fair business education, but was a 
pupil very little after he was thirteen years old, 
except in the great instruction school of the world. 
At the age of 17 years he started a country store, 
in Ripley, Maine, with great success, having re- 
ceived an established credit from Nash, Callender 
& Co., wholesale grocers of Boston. Mr. Webber 
met all his obligations and has continued to do so 
ever since. In 1864, he sold out his stock and 
moved to Bangor, where he began operations in 
land and lumbering; at that time he paid taxes 
in more than one hundred townships. 

In the year 1880, he came to Boston and re- 
sided on Columbus Ave., until 1883, when he 
moved to Brookline, occupying a residence on 
Kent Street, w^hich he built; he now resides on 
Beacon Street, Brookline, occupying a palatial 
residence which he built in 1895. 



Mr. Webber was first married in March, 1861, 
to Miss Annie Sophia Robinson of East Corinth, 
Maine; three children were bom, Charles Prescott, 
Frank Roscoe and Frederick, deceased. Mrs. 
Webber died in Bangor, August, 1869. Mr.. 
Webber's second wife was Miss Caro Holmes of 
Bangor; three children were bom, Jane, John 
Prescott, Jr., (who was drowned) and Channing 
Webber. Mrs. Webber died in Brookline, 1890. 

Mr. Webl)er married the third time, taking for a 
wife, Minnie S. Peters of Needham, Mass.; they 
have one child, a boy, bom in 1896. Mr. W'ebber 
is quite extensively engaged in the real estate 
business. 




William James McDonald. 

McDonald, William James, a resident of 
Brookline, and a progressive and enterprising 
business man, engaged in real estate, mortgage, 
and insurance brokerage. Mr. McDonald, a son 
of James W. and Mary A. (Percy) McDonald, 
was bom October 14, 1869, in the northem part 
of New York State, and was educated in the pub- 
lic schools of his native place. Wishing to enter 
business life, he left school at the age of nineteen, 
and settled in Nashua, N. H. Nashua, however. 
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did not offer a sufficiently broad field for a profita- 
ble career, so he left that place and came to Bos- 
ton. Opening an office there, he formed a real 
estate and insurance firm of Merrill and McDonald. 
A few years later he acquired Mr. Merrill's 
interest and became the sole owner. Within a 
very short period after coming to Boston, he be- 
gan operations in Brookline real estate, and his 
transactions in that section have grown to a re- 



markable extent. By building residences of a 
very high class, thus bringing people of large 
means to the town, he has done much for the 
improvement and development of Brookline. 
He is also interested in some of the largest land 
companies in Massachusetts. 

Mr. McDonald was married to Miss Maud A. 
Severance of Chelsea, June 7, 1891. They 
have one child, a daughter, born in 1892. 




Hampton G)urt. 

One of the finest types of architecture in 
Brookline is Hampton Court, situated at the 
comer of Beacon and St. Paul streets. This 
beautiful building is a hotel, conducted on the 
American plan, with an excellent restaurant of 
sufficient size to accommodate not only the 



guests of the house, but also a number of the 
nearby residents, by whom it is much patronized. 
The clientele of the house may be best described 
by the word ''exclusive*'. The proprietor is 
Mr. Harry L. Brown (a resident of Brookline), 
who is also the proprietor of The Victoria in 
Boston. Mr. Fred M. Crosby is the resident 
manager. 
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RESIDEXCK OF ('. C. PAHSONS. WIXTHHOP ROAD. HHOOKLIXi:. 




RESIDENCE OF F. P. FISH, PRESCOTT STREET, BROOKLINE. 
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Charles P. Greenough* 

Greenough, Charles P., of Boston, is descended 
from William Greenough, who came from Lanca- 
shire, England, to Boston, Mass., in 1648; his 
great, great grandfather Thomas Greenough, was 
one of Boston's selectmen during the Revolution- 
ary war, and his great grandfather, William Green- 
ough, was for fifty years pastor of a church in 
Newton, succeeding Rev. John Eliot. His grand- 
father, also named William, a prominent Boston 
merchant, married Sarah Gardner, daughter of 
John Gardner, of Leominster, Mass., and a neice 
of Mrs. John Hancock. 

William W. Greenough, son of William just 
mentioned, and the father of the subject of this 
article, was treasurer of the Boston Gas Light 
Company for thirty-eight years and a trustee of 
the Boston Public Library for thirty-two years. 

He married Catharine S. Curtis, daughter of 
Charles Pelham Curtis, first city solicitor of Boston, 
and a law partner of Judge Benjamin R. Curtis. 

Charles P. Greenough, son of William W. and 
Catharine S. (Curtis) Greenough, was born July 
29th, 1844, in Cambridge, Mass. He was gradu- 



ated from the Boston Latin School in 1860, being 
a Franklin Medal Scholar and receiving several 
prizes for proficiency in his studies. 

He then entered Harvard University, where he 
had a Detur, and from which he was graduated in 
in 1864. While in college he was a member of the 
Institute of 1770, of the Hasty Pudding Club and 
of the Natural History Society. Soon after 
graduating he entered the United States service 
in the blockading squadron on the U. S. Steamer 
Vanderbilt, where he remained several months, 
being stationed off the coast of North Carolina. 

He subsequently spent some time in travel in 
Egypt, Turkey, Palestine, and the Holy Land, and 
in 1867 entered the Harvard Law School, from 
which he was graduated with the degree of LL. 
B. in 1869. He continued his legal studies in the 
office of Ropes & Gray, of Boston, and was ad- 
mitted to the Suffolk Bar in December,'1869. Im- 
mediately afterward he formed a copartnership 
with Robert M. Morse, Jr., which continued under 
the firm name of Morse & Greenough and Morse, 
Stone & Greenough for ten years. Since 1880, 
Mr. Greenough has practiced alone. Mr. Green- 
ough is one of the leading members of the SufiFolk 
Bar. He was coimsel for the Boston Gas Light 
Company and for other gas corporations from 
1869 to 1895, when he resigned, and since then he 
has devoted himself to the practice of his pro- 
fession. As a counsellor and advocate he has 
achieved success and honor. In politics he is a 
Republican. 

He was an original member of the Bar Associa- 
tion of the city of Boston, in 1876, and has served 
it as treasurer since 1887, and president for the 
years 1902, 1903, 1904. He is the author of a 
''Digest of Gas Cases'' published in 1883, and the 
editorof the ninth edition of "Story, on Agency," 
and has made numerous addresses on the subject 
of water gas, and contributed several important 
articles to leading magazines and law journals. 
For seven years he prevented the manufacture 
of water gas in Massachusetts, by appearing before 
the various committees of the. Legislature. 

As a citizen he is public-spirited and enterpris- 
ing, and liberally encourages every worthy move- 
ment. He founded the Boston L^al Aid Society 
and has. been its president since 1900. He has 
also been a member of the ' standing committee 
of the Diocese of Massachusetts for several 
years, and a trustee of the Boston Atheseum. 
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He is a student of history and of general 
literature, a scholar endowed with rare intellectual 
attainments, and a man of the highest integrity 
and honor. He is a member of the Antiquarian 
Society of Worcester and of the New England His- 
toric Genealogical Society, and a corresponding 
member of the New Hampshire Historical Society. 
June 11, 1874, Mr. Greenough married Mary 
Dwight Vose, of Boston, daughter of the late Hon. 
Henry Vose, associate Jutsice of the Superior 
Court of Mass. They have four children ; Constance 
Pelham, Ruth Mary, Henry Vose, and Alfred. 



to Greenfield, Mass., where he became connected, 
both as printer and writer, with the Gazette and 
Courier. While here he met and married Miss 
Sarah F. Allen, daughter of Sylvester Allen. 
Eight children were born, two of whom are citizens 
of Brookline, Winthrop B. and Geo. Ripley. Mr. 
Jones was a prolific writer of fiction and was the 
founder and proprietor of Harry Hazel's Yankee 
Blade, a paper of great popularity in its day ; he 
was also a general contributor to other story 
papers. 

In politics, Mr. Jones was early in life a Whig 
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Justin Jones. 

Jones, Justin, an old time Boston editor and 
publisher, became a resident of Brookline in 1864, 
residing on Kent Street where he lived until his 
death, February 19th, 1889. 

Mr. Jones was born in Brunswick, Maine, Oct. 
4, 1814, and at the early age of fourteen became 
apprenticed to a local printer. When about 
seventeen he located in Boston and became in- 
terested in a semi-monthly literary paper; after 
two 3'^ears retaining his Boston interests, he went 



and served in the Mass. Legislative and City 
Government of Boston, and for many years was a 
director of public institutions of the city. As a 
Democrat he served for twenty years on the town 
committee, and was also one of the first board of 
registrars of voters appointed by the town. 

Socially and in his home he was a delightful 
man, always having something bright and enter- 
taining to relate. He was one ofthe first to join the 
Brookline Club, and his kindly ways will long re- 
main in the memory of his many warm friends. 
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Eugene P* Carver. 

Carvku, Eugene P., is descended from Robert 
Carver, a nephew of John Carver, the first Gover- 
nor of the Plymouth Colony, who came from near 
Plymouth, Devonshire, England, to Marshfield, 
Mass., about 1627. Jonathan Carver, a descen- 
dant of the common ancestor, and the first white 
man after Hennipin to visit the source of the 
Mississippi River, wrote the work entitled 
"Aborigines of America," the first book in the 
English language on the American Indians. 
Capt. Reuben Carver, great uncle of the subject of 
this article, captured the first English vessel in the 
Revolution, which was loaded with arms and 
munitions of war, and which he delivered over to 
Washington, then engaged in the siege of Boston. 
Mr. Carver's ancestors have been ship builders, 
ship owners, and ship masters for two hundred 
years. His great grandfather, Isaac, was a ship 
builder, and his grandfather, Woodbum Carver, 
and father, Nathan, were ship owners and sea cap- 
tains. On his mother's side he is descended from 
Brian Pendleton, who came to Boston with John 
Winthrop,in 1630, and who was the first survey or 
general, and made in the colony the first map of 
Massachusetts. He settled in Watertown, Mass., 
and subsequently became one of the original set- 
tlers of Portsmouth, N. H. His grandson, Colonel 



William Pendleton, of Stonington, Conn., served 
in the colonial wars, and his son Perley was a 
lieutenant in the 1st. R. Q. Artillery in the war of 
the Revolution. Nathan Carver, the father of 
the subject of this sketch, married Francis A., 
daughter of Joseph Pendleton of Searsport, Me., 
and a granddaughter of William Pendleton, who 
was taken prisoner in the war of 1812. Her father 
was a prominent ship master. 

Eugene P. Carver is the son of Capt. Nathan 
Carver and Francis A., daughter of Capt. Joseph 
Pendleton, his wife, and was bom in Searsport, 
Me., September 5, 1860. He spent much of his 
boyhood at sea with his parents, going to all 
parts of the world. 

He attended the Polytechnic Institute in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and the public schools of Newburyport, 
Mass., and was graduated from the Boston High 
School in 1877. 

After having the advantages of a private tutor 
for a year, he entered the Boston University Law 
School and received his degree of LL. B., there- 
from, in June, 1882, having been admitted to the 
Suffolk Bar, the preceding month. He at once 
began active practice in Boston, at 28 State Street, 
where he still remains. In 1890 he formed a co- 
partnership with Edward E. Blodgett, which still 
continues under the firm name of Carver & Blod- 
gett, the other partners, subsequently admitted, 
being Stephen R. Jones and Addison C. Bumham. 

He has been called upon in relation to this class 
of business to try cases in nearly every seaboard 
State East of the Mississippi. His ability as a 
counselor and advocate, his intimate knowledge 
of the law, his personal qualities and high charac- 
ter have brought him into special prominence, and 
have already won for him a recognized standing 
at the bar. He has been eminently successful, 
and as a citizen as well as lawyer is highly es- 
teemed. He was admitted to practice before the 
bar of the United States Supreme Court in 1888, 
and has tried a number of important cases in that 
tribunal. He is a member of the Algonquin Club 
of Boston, of the Boston Art Qub and of the Bos- 
ton, American, and International Bar Associations, 
and resides in Brookline, Mass. 

Mr. Carver was married on the 11th of August, 
1886, to Miss Clara T., daughter of Hon. Robert 
Porter, of Searsport, Me. They have five children, 
Francis A., Eugene P. Jr., Lois M., Clara, 
Nathan and Ransom F. 
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William Lincoln* 

Lincoln, William, was born in Falmouth, 
Mass., March 8, 1808. He was educated at the 
Derby Academy in Hingham, and graduated in 
1821. He came to Boston and went into Deacon 
James Loring's printing office. After serving a 
year here, he went West to Caledonia, N. Y., and 
took a position in John Butterfield's store. In 
1826 he returned to Boston, and went into. Joshua 
Sears' store. In 1829, he entered the commission 
business on his own account, dealing in Nan- 



turned to the oil business. Now came the oil dis- 
coveries and petroleum wells, and Mr. Lincoln was 
the second man to go into the manufacture of coal 
oil in this country, forming a partnership \iith 
WilUam I). Philbrick, establishing an agency in 
Titusville, and building a refinery in p]ast Boston. 
After the dissolution of this firm, Mr. Lincoln 
built a large manufactory in East Cambridge. 
The business required the equipment of a line of 
schooners, to ply between Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton, for the transportation of the petroleum. In 
1872, the factory was destroyed by fire, and then 
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tucket and New Bedford oil. In 1837, he sold out 
to his brother, Henry Lincoln, and joining Major 
John Fairfield at Central Wharf, established the 
New Orleans packet-Une, which soon became the 
principal packet-line of Boston, and did a large 
business for years. He went to California in 1849. 
Mr. Lincoln left this firm and again joined his 
brother Henry, in India Street, establishing Unes 
of packets to California and AustraUa. He built 
and sailed twenty ships and barks, retaining the 
managing interests in all of them; but finally, 
this business proving somewhat disastrous, he re- 



Mr. Lincoln and his son, WilUam E., entered the 
real estate business. Mr. Lincoln was a resident 
of Brookline for a number of years, and for seven- 
teen years was a member of the board of assessors 
of the town, during most of that time its chairman. 

Mr. Lincoln was married in Boston, in 1838, to 
Miss Mary M., daughter of David Francis, and 
had four sons, David F., Wm. E., Rev. James 
Otis, and the fourth, Walter Lincoln, is in the 
insurance business in Boston. 

Mr. Lincoln died in Brookline, May 23, 1902, at 
the age of 94 years. 
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John A. Curtin. 

CuRTiN, John A., selectman of Brookline, was 
born in Boston, April 3, 1870. He received his 
early education in the Boston public schools. He 
then attended the Mass. Institute of Technology, 
graduating with the class of 1892, with the degree 
of S. B., in the department of Ci^dl Engineering. 
After leaving Technology he went abroad and 
spent a year in the University of Berlin, Germany, 
and upon his return he entered the Boston Univer- 
sity Law School and graduated, after taking the 
law course, in 1896, with the degree of LL. B. 

Since then Major Curtin has been actively en- 
gaged in the practice of commercial law\ He has 
taken an active interest in politics and has served 
as secretary of the Republican Town Committee 
of Brookline. In the present year ^1906) he was 
appointed to the military staff of Governor Curtis 
Guild, Jr., and at the town meeting in Brookline 
was chosen a member of the Board of Selectmen. 

In 1900 he married Miss Mabel W. Curtis, a 
niece of former Mayor Edwin U. Curtis of Boston, 
and granddaughter of Oliver Whyte who was 
for many years a selectman of the town of Brook- 
line. They have one child, John Curtis Curtin. 
Major Curtin is a member of the University Club 
and the Boston Athletic Association. 



Sherman Leiand Whipple* 

Whipple, Sherman Leland, is the youngest 
son of Doctor Solomon Mason Whipple and Hen- 
rietta Kimball Hersey, and was bom in New 
London, New Hampshire, March 4, 1862. He is 
descended in the tenth generation from Matthew 
Whipple, who migrated from England with his 
brother John and settled in Ipswich Hamlet (now 
Hamilton), Massachusetts, in 1634. John Whip- 
ple's great-great-grandson. General WiUiam 
Whipple, of Portsmouth, N. H., was a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence and a General in 
the Continental Army, second New Hampshire 
brigade. Moses Whipple, great-great-grand-father 
of Sherman, was a Captain of a militia company 
which he enrolled in the Town of Croydon, N.H., 
and which was in service at the battle of Ben- 
nington. Was one of Croydon's earliest settlers. 

Doctor Whipple, father of the subject of this 
sketch, was born in Croydon, October, 1820, and 
graduated from Norwich University and from the 
Dartmouth Medical School. He practised as a 
physician in New London, N. H., until his death, 
June 12, 1884. He. was a frequent contributor to 
medical literatiu*e and a president of the New 
Hampshire State Medical Society. His wife, 
Henrietta Kimball Hersey, was the daughter of 
Amos Kimball Hersey. . She was born in October, 
1830, and is still living. . . 

Sherman L. Whipple prepared for college at 
Colby Academy, New London, graduating in 
1877. He graduated from Yale University A. B., 
1881,. and from Yale University Law School LL. 
B., 1884. He taught for a season in the Boys' 
High School of Reading, Pa., and at Colby Acad- 
emy. He was admitted to the bar of Connecticut 
in June, 1884, of New Hampshire, August, 1884, 
and of Massachusetts, June, 1885. Since that 
date he has practised his profession in the City of 
Boston, residing in BrookHne, since 1889. He is 
a member of the University, Country, Algonquin, 
Yale of New York, Yale of Boston, and Twentieth 
Century Clubs, of the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society and the Bostonian Society. 

December 27, 1893, he w^as married to Louise 
Clough, of Manchester, N. H. Since 1897 he has 
resided with his family on Warren Street. Brook- 
line. Mr. and Mrs. Whipple have three children, 
Dorothy, born July 27, 1894, Katharyn Carleton, 
born November 30, 1895 and Sherman Leland, Jr., 
bom February 21, 1898. 
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Brandon HalL 

Exchisiveness is the distinctive feature of Bran- 
don Hall, Brookline, establi^liRl in 1**04 under 
the able niaimgentent uf ^tr, Clutrle>^ K. Fhemx. 

The cojisiderate care with which a ^uest is 
greeted, the order and secluaiim fuun^l in each 
Buitej the rich, .siUjdued and ta-steful furnishings. 
the excellence uf the cuiiiine,and tlie .^tiiiciton^ ui- 



reaehed in the art of anticipating every vnsh. 
Located in the centre of Boston's most fashiona- 
ble t^uhurl>, and witli every rucan.s nf transmit with- 
in easy reach j it is the acme of the moBt practical, 
artistic, and beautifully furnished hotel of its 
kind, and the hotel in its entirety is |>ermeated 
with an atmosphere pleasing in every particular. 
1*1 le f'tjuntry n»und tihnut ih iH^allhful and enjoya- 
ble, and fnjiu tlie hi>l(4 radiate the fauious MaiSHa- 
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lenti(»n Bhown by the attendanta speak for the 

able niauagenient of the hotel 

The hotel is equipped with a very artistic ball 
room and 18 frequently used by fasliinnalile classes. 
It m specially equipped to serve la<jieii' luncheonSi 
private dinners and suppei^* 

Patrons and visiton^ at thi» house cannot fail to 
appreciate the fact that a new s^tandard has been 



chusetta State Roads leading to all diief points of 
intere^st about Boston. The hotel offers a senii- 
country life for the summer^ and is a pleasant al- 
ternative to seashtire reddence/yet ahucxst within 
the shadow of the city* There are comparatively 
few people who reahze the fact that Brookline pos- 
sesses in Brandon Hall, the most niodernj unique 
and comfortable hostelry in Atnerica. 
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Marquis Fayette Dickinson* 

Dickinson, Marquis Fayette, eldest son of 
Marquis F., and Hannah (Williams) Dickinson, 
was bom in Amherst, Mass., January 16, 1840. 

He received his early education in the common 
schools of his native town, at Amherst and Monson 
Academies, and Williston Seminary, Easthamp- 
ton, from which he graduated in the class of 1858. 

He entered Amherst College in the same year, 
graduating therefrom in 1862, having one of the 
three highest of the commencement appoint- 
ments. After teaching classics in Williston Semi- 
nary for three years, 1862-5, he studied law with 
Wells & Soule, Springfield, at the Harvard Law 
School, 1866-7, and with Hon. George S. Hillard, 
of Boston. He was Assistant United States At- 
torney from 1869 to 1871. He then became a 
member of the law firm of Hillard, Hyde & Dick- 
inson, the style subsequently changing to the 
well-known firm of Hyde, Dickinson & Howe, 
later Dickinson; Farr & Dickinson, at the present 
time the firm name is M. F., & Charles Dickinson. 
Mr. Dickinson was a member of the Boston Com- 
mon Council in 1871 and 1872, holding the office 
of president of that body during the latter year. 
He was a trustee of the Boston Public Library in 
1871, has been a trustee of the Williston Seminary 
since 1872, trustee of the Mass. Homoeopathic 



Hospital, and one of the overseers of the charity 
fund of Amherst College since 1877. He was a 
lecturer on law as applied to rural affairs in the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, 1871-7; au- 
thor of ^^Legislation on the Hours of Labor," 
1871 ; and of the ^^Amherst Centennial Address/' 
1876. Mr. Dickinson is one of the counsel for the 
Boston Elevated Railway Company, his especial 
work being the defence of their accident cases in 
court. Mr. Dickinson was married at Easthamp- 
ton, Nov. 23, 1864, to Cecilia R., adopted daugh- 
ter of Samuel and Emily (Graves) WilUston. Of 
his three children only one is living, Charles, 
Williston and Florence having deceased. He has 
an adopted daughter, Jennie Couden Dickinson, 
daughter of his deceased sister. 




George Sumner Mann* 

Mann, George Sumner, a resident of Boston 
and Brookline since 1858. Was born in New 
Salem, Mass., November 25, 1834. His father, 
William Mann, and grandfather, Ensign Mann, 
Jr., were natives of Petersham, Mass. His great 
grandfather. Ensign Mann, Sr., was born on 
**Mann Hill," in Scituate, Mass., in 1740; gradua- 
ted from Harvard University, 1764; taught in 
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Tjancaster three years. Settled in Petersham in 
1768, and married Alice, the eldest daughter of 
Rev. Aaron Whitney (Harvard, 1737), the first 
and long-time minister of said town. Ensign 
Mann, Sr., was a school teacher and private tutor 
in Petersham for a long period. From 1768 to his 
marriage in 1773, he was the leader of the ''Sons of 
Liberty'' in the town; and figured in a law suit 
with the patriot Josiah Quincy, Jr., against one 
Beaman, a noted Tory. The mother of the sub- 
ject of this sketch was Abigail Cook, a direct 
descendant of Henry Cook of Salem, maternal 
grandmother was Lydia Fillmore, whose father 
was a soldier in the Revolution. George Sumner 
Mann was educated at ''Bennett Hill" school, in 
Petersham, and Goodalc Academy at Bernardston. 
In 1853 was clerk in the old Theodore Jones store 
in Athol, 1854-5, clerk and partnership with Alvin 
Houghton in the same town. After a brief period 
in the post office in Krving, came to Boston in 
the employ of Farley, Bliss & Amsden on Bowdoin 
Square. From 1859 to 1877, Mr. Mann was in the 
retail drygoods business; having three stores on 
Tremont Row, Tremont and Hanover Streets, un- 
der the firm names of Mann *& Co., Barker, Mann 
Co. and Geo. S. Mann & Co. Retired in 1877. 
Since then he has passed the time in care of 
trusts, travel and study. He has compiled notes 
on Petersham, and is the Author of the "Mann 
Memorial",, published in 1884. He is president of 
"Bennett Hill Association;" a member of the New 
P^ngland Historic Genealogical Society, Essex In- 
stitute of Salem, the Bostonian Society, Brook- 
line Thursday Club, Brookline Historical Society, 
etc., etc. He married in 1865, Susan Alzea, 
born in Topsfield, Mass., daughter of Dr. 
Jeremiah and Esther (Wildes) Stone, and they 
have two daughters (1), Carrie Wildes, born 1868, 
married William A. Spalding of Chestnut Hill, and 
they have two sons; Richard Mann, born 1903, 
and Philip Wildes, born 1905; (2), Gertrude Whit- 
ney Mann, born 1871. 

Charles H. Stearns. 

Stearns, Charles H., Chairman of the Board 
of Assessors of Brookline, was educated in the 
public schools of the town and the Chauncy Hall 
School, Boston; and after completing his course 
of study, assisted in the labors of the home farm. 

On the death of his father he assumed the entire 
management of the property, and for some years 



engaged in the nursery business. He subsequent- 
ly divided the farm into building lots, which met 
with a ready sale, each lot being a desirable loca- 
tion for building purposes ; retaining for his own 
use the house in which he was born. He has 
made many changes and improvements, rendering 
it one of the most attractive and conveniently ar- 
ranged Colonial residences in this vicinity. 

In 1892 he was elected Assessor, and to this im- 
portant office he has since been re-elected each 
succeeding year. 

He is a trustee of the Brookline Cemetery, and 
one of the vice-presidents of the Brookhne Savings 
Bank, with which he has been officially connected 
for many years. 

On October 28, 1862, Mr. Stearns married Anna 
M. Mellen, a daughter of the late Michael and Sa- 
rah Mellen, of this town, 

Mr. and Mrs. Stearns have two children, Anna 
and Marion. 




William F. Fitzgerald. 

Fitzgp:rald, William F., born in Boston. 
Mass., September 1, 1867. P'.ducated in Boston, 
after which he entered the banking business and 
is now a member of the firm Towle & Fitzgerald, 
Bankers & Brokers. 
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William Henry HiIL 

Hill, William Henry, financier, banker, and 
shipping merchant, was born in Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, July 14, 1838, son of William Henry and 
Abbie F. (Remick) Hill. William Henry Hill was 
a pupil in both public and private schools in 
Boston and Roxbury, and was graduated at the 
Roxbury High School some years before attaining 
his majority. He at once found employment as 
clerk in the publishing house of Sanborn, Carter 
& Bazin in Boston, and continued with their 
successors Brown, Taggard, & Chase. When 
twenty-one he became a partner in the publishing 
firm of Chase, Nichols & Hill. In 1861 he with- 
drew from the firm and engaged in publishing on 
his own account, retiring from the book publishing 
business in 1869 to engage in the banking business 
under the firm name of Richardson, Hill &- Co., 
and Mr. Hill witnessed the growth of the business 
for a half century, the house becoming a leading 
private banking house in Boston. 

His repiAation as an able financier forced him 
to accept the trusteeship of several large estates 
and to become interested as president or director 
in numerous corporations. For twenty-five years 
he was connected with the Boston and Bangor 



Steamship Company as treasurer, general manager 
and president, successively, and w-hen the Eastern 
Steamship Company was formed by amalgamat- 
ing the various lines between Boston and ports in 
Maine, he was made a director in the company, 
and also in the Metropolitan Steamship 
Company. He was also made a director in the 
First National Bank and in the Boston Insurance 
Company. His interest in the textile industry 
made him a director in the Sagamore Mills, the 
Border City. Mills, and the Union Mills of Fall 
River. He became interested in. the Renfrew 
Manufacturing" Company of Adams, Mass., and 
he served as president ; his son Ernest Lawrence 
Hill being also a director from 1900, vice-president 
from 1902 and treasurer from 1904, up to the time 
of his death November 2, 1905. Mr. Hill was 
married Januaiy 8, 1863, to Sarah E., daughter of 
William Bird and Susan J. (Warren) May of Bos- 
ton, and eleven children were born of this marriage, 
of whom eight were living in 1906. He made his 
home in Brookline, where he surrounded his 
family with all the privileges that wealth, taste, 
education and travel could afford, never allowing 
the duties of a strenuous business to interfere 
with the amenities of social and family life. Mrs. 
Hill died in 1904. He is a member of the 
Algonquin, Art, Athletic and Colonial Clubs of 
Boston, of the Country Club of Brookline, of the 
Bostonia Society, the Archaeological Institute of 
America, of the Bunker Hill Monument Associa- 
tion, and in a business way with the Boston 
Stock Exchange, the Boston Chamber, of Com- 
merce and the Boston Real Estate Exchange. 
April 26, 1906, Mr. Hill was married to Miss 
CaroUne Wright Rogers, graduate * of Wellesley 
College,; 1900. 

Henry. Lee* 

Lee, Henry, head of the banking house of Lee, 
Higginson & Co., Boston, (1850-97), and promi- 
nent resident of Chestnut Hill, Brookline, Mass., 
w^as born in' Boston, Mass., September, 2, 1817. 
His father, Henry Lee (1782-1867), the celebrated 
political economist and friend and correspondent 
of the noted English economists, McCuUoch, 
Looke, Villiers, and Cobden, who received the 
eleven electoral votes of South Carolina for Vice- 
President of the United States, on the independent 
ticket with John Floyd, for president in 1832. He 
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was a contributor to the Free Trade Advocate of 
Philadelphia, and an associate of Albert Gallatin, 
in preparing statistical papers on the effects of the 
tariff at the free trade convention at Philadelphia 
in September, 1831. 

He married Mary, daughter of Jonathan and 
Hannah (Tracy) Jackson, granddaughter of Ed- 
ward and Dorothy (Quincy) Jackson and of Cap- 
tain Patrick Tracy, and their youngest son, Fran- 
cis L. Lee, 1823-1886, Harvard A. B., 1843, A. M., 
1846; was Colonel of the 44th Massachusetts 
Volunteers in the Civil War. The Lees of Massa- 
chusetts descended from John and Mary (Hun- 



with his father who was a merchant in Boston, 
conducting a large foreign and domestic trade. 

In 1840, he became the junior partner in the 
firm of Bullard & Lee, East India merchants, 
with commission houses in Boston and Calcutta. 

This firm was dissolved in 1853, and Henry T^ee, 
with George Higginson and John Clarke Lee, es- 
tabUshed the banking house of Lee, Higginson & 
Co., and he continued the senior partner in that 
great banking establishment up to 1897, in De- 
cember of which year he withdrew, having passed 
his eightieth birthday. He was the pioneer 
banker in Boston to establish safe deposits for 
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gerford) Leigh, who settled in Ipswich, Massachu- 
setts Bay Colony about 1634. Thomas and De- 
borah (Fhnt) Leigh or Lee, of Ipswich were the 
great, great, great, grandparents of Henry Lee, 
the banker. His great, grandparents, Thomas 
(Harvard, 1722), and Louis (Orne) Lee, and his 
grand parents were Joseph (Harvard, 1765), and 
Elizabeth (Cabot) Lee, and he was thus closely 
allied to the Massachusetts families of Winthrop, 
Saltonstall, Pickering, Cabot, Higginson, Endi- 
cott and others equally prominent. On leaving 
Harvard University , w^here he was graduated A. 
B., 1836, A. M., 1839, he engaged in business 



valuables heretofore kept in private houses, and 
in 1868 projected and carried out the establish- 
ment of the Union Safe Deposit Vaults, and he 
was manager of the enterprise up to the time of 
his death. During the Civil War he was active in 
advancing the cause of the Union, by personal 
service, and by large contributions of money, and 
he served on the staff of Governor Andrew as 
Aide-De-Camp, with the rank of Colonel (1861-65), 
at a time w^hen the duties of an officer on the staff 
of the Governor of Massachusetts, meant hard 
and constant service. He also served the com- 
monwealth as a representative to the General 
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He was a member of the Massachuse Us W^ \ 
Society; a founder, and for severer "''*°"'^' 
of the Union Club of Ro«t ^^'^ President 

Boston Athen?um ?tC^V/rh''u'^-nthe 

Fine Arts, and a memb rTf tlll'k'r""^.^^ 
^onc Genealo^ea. Society. IdX^^lfhe t" 

Co^herirrin 

of the opera and dSmCa'd "f aU er'"' '''*^"" 
benevolent and educatLnal ^atut'^'r "' ' 
mamed, October 20, 1845 to eS^k ^ ^'^^ 
of Colonel Samuel and ELbefh c'tnt"?*" 
and they established their home in Rr Iv'^""' 
a large and beautiful estate a seLnoMr Z 
town noted for the beautv of it! ^ "^^ 

con^mand it has of exTe^^f .tr^^ ^"^ *^^ 

bo"; re:Z:;rBroX'-- - ^'^^ -' 

Colonel Lee is the author of "The MilitiA .f *k 
United States- What it Wa b °^ ^'^^ 

Should Be." WTSfed at^k h ' '"' '^'^"* '* 
Mass., November 2t?898. "" " ^^''"'^"'^^' 



Edward Southwicfc Philbricfc. 

Philbrick, Edward Southwick son of Q« 

i827'f ^': f -thwick), was bor;o?To" 

^Q^tn^X^^^^^^^^^ 

Jjrin^n^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ele aVel: T''^"* " ^"^*-' ^ '^'-tort 
urL of treTf T' '"' '"■• *^*^y yeai. treas- 
on fs^./tJl"'?' Anti-Slaveiy Society. 

Hi^lctotttS^thfr 

Harvard College. PrniinoZrt:^^ ^^^^^^ 

l7z\rr^'''''''' "p- »^« living a hir 

of Gr^k Thl ''''"^'"^ "" *™« ''^ *^^ «t"dy 
Plie^ with T,^r,:^<l"^'-«"^ents were strictly com- 

• '!„"r .T""""' ^t^l^ter date, however, 
^^tion of his merits in other directions 
ree w^as conferred as of the class of 1846 to 
! belonged. ' 

mi 



In the summer of 1847, after spending a few 

rrfi u " *^." °®''" ^^ ^"'""«' ^f- Felton, he be- 
gan field work on the Rutland & Burlington Rail- 
road, in Vermont, holding the position of as- 
sistant engineer on location and construction. 
L pon this work he was engaged some three yeans. 
lhvJ"'V ^^"«"^^'g»^' ^'- v., he wa^ em- 
thePri p f ^instruction of some branches of 

rJut^f ''^'- "" ^'^"^ ^''' the position of 

r^ident engineer of location and construction, 
and this work occupied another three years til 
near the end of 1853. 
A few months after he had finished work in 

months w'^ ' ^'^' ""^ ^ '^^'f- ^-e'-al 
S the ,.r' '^f * '* ^""^ '" professional studies. 
aft!™r ."■ "^ ^^^^ ^' '•^t""'^^ home and soon 
fwZt "p"? *'^ ^"P''^^^ «f the Boston 

den7: rrgin^^L^fi^"^*^"^ '"^'^"*^"- 

engaged m improving the location of the road and 

rebuilding some of its structures. 

After the war closed Mr. Philbrick was em- 
ployed upon some town improvements in Brook- 

me and connected with some manufacturing en- 
terprises, n 1869 he was appointed by the 
Governor o Massachusetts Inspecting En^neer 

1 WKf"*"' "^'■^^"''^ * E"^ R^"'-°*rf. to 
which_the State had made a loan of S.3,000 000 

About this time the Boston & Albany Raih-oad 
was formed by the consolidation of the Boston & 
Worcester and the Western railroads. The 
traffic of the road increased to such an extent that 
the work of rebuilding its bridges in iron was de- 
cided upon and Mr. Philbrick was appointed Con- 
sulting Engineer and had charge of it. A lanre 
number of bridges were built, mostly between 
Worcester and Albany. The type he adopio 
was the riveted lattice, or for small spans the ph.-. 
girder. The most notable among these bn".-^ 
was that over the Connecticut at Springfici: T-. 
it occasioned a good deal of controversy as • • - 
comparative merits of riveted and pin^.^T.!,-... 
trusses. Without entering into the -i > ^ 
the question, it seems proper to say th.s; ^: - - 
brick's judgment is supported by tW :■ -. • i 
some of the largest and bestmanairr> • ^ v >.•.. 
that even pin-connected bridges ir, '•" '.>,v 
have been made to conform in s.v v «..- tv ;,, 
the riveted type. Mr. PhilbrickV ■>• • •« t\>r 
riveted connections did not e.\i« -v * - ' ^s*.' 
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spans. Other works on the Boston & Albany 
Railroad constructed under his charge were the 
large Union Station at Worcester, and the grain 
elevators in Boston, that at East Boston being 
notable on account of the difficulties encountered 
in securing good foundations. 

Near the close of 1868 the State of Massachu- 
setts contracted for the completion of Hoosac 
Tunnel. The Troy and Greenfield Railroad Com- 
pany had previously received State aid to the 
amount of several million dollars to build the 
tunnel and connecting railroad, but after twenty 



tion of the works was intrusted to Mr. Philbrick. 
The supply is taken from a filtering gallery near 
Charles River at a point a few miles from the 
town. These works were constructed during 
1874-5 at a cost of a half million of dollars. 

The improvement of the flats at South Boston 
was also carried out under Mr. Philbrick's charge, 
and is a work of considerable local importance. 
The State contracted for building the sea walls 
and fining a portion of the flats in the latter part of 
1873. A large area adjacent was owned by the 
Boston & Albany Railroad, and a contract was 
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years' effort much the larger part of the tunnel 
remained unfinished and the State had come into 
possession. A year or two after the contract was 
made Mr. Philbrick was consulted upon some 
questions that arose as to alignment and quanti- 
ties, and was soon afterwards appointed Consult- 
ing Engineer to the Governor and Council for 
this work, and held that position till the tunnel 
was opened. The amount of this contract was 
$4,500,000. 

When the growth of the town of Brookline 
necessitated a public water supply, the construc- 



made for filling this at the same time. Mr. Phil- 
brick had charge of this also. 

Included in his professional practice were con- 
sultations as to the foundations of Trinity Church 
and the new pubHc library building in Boston; 
service on commissions to award damages for 
diversion of water by the city of Worcester from 
Blackstone Valley, and by the city of Cambridge 
from Stony Brook, and to investigate the causes 
and management of the Great Fire in Boston. 

As a citizen he was public-spirited indepen- 
dent in politics, and deeply interested in whatever 
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tends to promote good and honest government, 
often devoting time and money to this end, though 
seeking for himself no conspicuous part. • 

In religious belief he was a Unitarian, and served 
as treasurer of the First Unitarian Church in 
Brookline for many years. 

On. the 16th of September, 1857, he married 
Miss Helen M., daughter of the late Alfred Winsor, 
of Brookline. 

John Wilson Gindlcr* 

Candler, John Wilson, son of Captain John 
and Susan (Wheelwright) Candler, was born in 
Boston, Feb. 10, 1828, and died at his home in 
Brookline. 

He -was educated in the Marblehead Academy, 
in the Dummer Academy, Byfield, and finished 
his scholastic course in Schoharie Academy, N. Y. 

On leaving school he accepted a clerkship in 
Boston. Soon after the death of his father in 
1849, the family removed to Brookline,where Mr. 
Candler had to the time of his death resided. 
For thirty-two years Mr. Candler had been a mem- 
ber of different firms of shipowners engaged in 
foreign trade. 

In 1866, Mr. Candler was a member of the 
legislatiu*e. From 1869 to 1873, he was an earnest 
advocate of a board of prison commissioners; 
he served for several years as its chairman. For 
four years he devoted much of the time to the 
prosecution of the work of building the separate 
prison for women. He was a prominent member 
of the National Board of Trade. 

He was president of the Boston Board of Trade, 
1877 and 78; president of the Commercial club 
three terms. He was a republican in politics. 
In 1876 and 78, he was candidate for Congress. 

In 1880 he was elected a member of the 47th 
Congress of the 8th Congressional District, and in 
1888 he was elected to the 51st. Congress in the 
9th district by a large majority. 

Mr. Candler was married in 1851, to Lucy A., 
daughter of Henry Cobb, of Boston. She died in 
October, 1855. His second marriage occurred in 
November, 1867, with Ida M., daughter of John 
and Amelia Garrison, of New York. His family 
consists of three daughters: Cora, who married 
Chas. I. Bush of Weston, and who resides in West 
New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y. ; Anita, who 
married Hon. David S. Baker, Jr., of North King- 
ston, R. I.; and Amelia Candler. 




John Henry Allen, 

Allen, John Henry, assistant chief of the 
Brookline Fire Department since 1903, was bom 
in Machiasport, Maine, August 27, 1848. 

He is a direct descendant of Col. John Allen of 
Revolutionary fame. Chief Allen is the son of 
Abijah G. Allen, who enlisted in 1861 and died a 
year later in New Orleans. Young Allen who in- 
herited the pluck of his father, enUsted in the 
Qvil War in 1865, with the 15th State of Maine 
Regiment, and was discharged as Corporal at the 
expiration of his service. He came to Brookline 
in 1869, and entered the fire department soon 
after. He served the town faithfully as call engi- 
neer for nine consecutive years, the last two years 
as Chief. He was placed on the permanent Ust in 
1891, and w^as promoted to the position of Assis- 
tant Chief of the Department in 1903. 

Chief Allen was married in 1874, to Marietta 
Willis Palmer, daughter of the late Charles Lewis 
Palmer; they have two children, Sadie Allen 
Mitchell, who is on the staff of the Brookline 
Press, and Harry Bert on Allen who is connected 
with the firm of John F. Fleming & Co., of Brook- 
line, Mass. 
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Amos Adams Lawrence. 

Lawrence, Amos Adams, was born in Boston, 
Mass., July 31, 1814, second son of Amos and 
Sarah (Richards) Lawrence; grandson of Major 
Samuel and Susanna (Parker) Lawrence, and of 
Giles and Sarah (Adams) Richards; greatgrand- 
son of Amos and Abigail (Abbott) Lawrence; 
great, great grandson of John and Hannah (Tar- 
bell) Lawrence; great, great, great grandson of 
Nathaniel and Sarah (Morse) Lawrence; and 
great, great, great, great grandson of John, (son 
of Henry and Mary Lawrence) and his wife 



second daughter of the Hon. William and Mary 
Anne (Cutler) Appleton; and their children were 
Marianne Appleton, born May 12, 1843, who mar- 
ried Dr. Robert Amory ; Sarah, born in Brookline, 
July 5, 1845, who married Pet«r Chardon Brooks; 
Amory Appleton, merchant, born April 22, 1848, 
who married first, Emily Fairfax Silsbee, and 
second, Gertrude M. Rice; WilUam, born May 30, 
1850, Bishop of the diocese of Massachusetts, 
married Julia Cunningham; Susan Mason, born 
February 4, 1852, married at Longwood, Septem- 
ber 25, 1883, to Judge WilliauL Caleb Loring, of 
the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts. 




LAWRENCE SCHOOL. 



Elizabeth. John LawTence was the emigrant 
ancestor and came from Wisset, Suffolk, England, 
to Watertown, Massachusetts Bay Colony, about 
the year 1635. Amos Adams LawTence, with his 
brother William Richard Lawrence, on the death 
of their mother in 1819, w'ere sent to Groton, and 
their school training was received in Boston and 
at Franklin Academy, Andover, Mass., where he 
w^as prepared for college. He was graduated at 
Harvard, A. B., 1835. He engaged in the dry 
goods commission business in Boston as clerk and 
proprietor, 1835-39; visited Europe in 1839-42, 
and on March 31, 1842. married Sarah Elizabeth, 



Hetty Sullivan, born Nov. 21, 1855; married 
Frederic Cunningham, and Harriett Dexter, born 
June 8, 1858, married Augustus Hemenway. 

Amos Adams Lawrence resumed the commis- 
sion drygoods business in Boston in 1843, with 
Mr. Robert M. Mason under the firm name of 
Mason & Lawrence, and in 1846 the celebrated 
firm of Lawrence & Co. came into existence, and 
he was the head of the house up to the time of his 
death. He w^as president of the Cocheco Manu- 
facturing Company, treasurer of the Salmon Falls 
Manufacturing Company, director of the Suffolk 
Bank, of the Massachusetts General Hospital, of 
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the American Insurance Office, of the Boston 
Water Power Corporation, of the Amesbury Com- 
pany, of the Middlesex Canal, of the Massachusetts 
Bible Society, of the Massachusetts Board of 
Domestic Missions and of Groton Academy. He 
founded the town of Appleton on a large tract of 
land which he owned on the Fox River in eastern 
Wisconsin, about 1846, and he gave $20,000 to es- 
tablish the Lawrence Institute of Wisconsin, 
which in 1849 was rechartered, Lawrence Univer- 
sity. It was situated in the town of Appleton 
and named for Mr. LawTence, its founder and prin- 
cipal benefactor. He secured for it the Appleton 



church was finished by their children as a me- 
morial to their mother. Mr. Lawrence w^as the 
first treasurer of the Episcopal Theological School 
at Cambridge, and he held the position for fifteen 
years. He began the building of Lawrence Hall, 
a stone dormitory for the Theological School in 
1873, and completed the edifice in 1880, at a cost 
of $75,000. He was treasurer of the corporation 
of Harvard University 1857-62, and overseer of 
the college 1879-85. He was one of the one hun- 
dred members of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society. His interest in the Free-Soil political 
party in 1854, led to his aiding in the formation of 
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Library fund, and gave over $30,000 for its sup- 
port. He became a resident of LongAVOod, Brook- 
line, in 1851, when with his brother he had pur- 
chased many acres of land, and in 1867, they 
erected the Church of Our Savior in memory of 
their father. This handsome edifice is built of 
Roxbury stone with granite trinunings, and the 
church was consecrated by Bishop Eastburn, 
September 29, 1868. In 1885, Mrs. Amos A. 
Lawrence caused a stone rector}' to be erected in 
connection with the church, and presented to the 
parish, and in 1893, the beautiful transept of the 



the New England Emigrant Aid Company, to pre- 
vent the establishment of slavery in Nebraska 
and Kansas, and he was one of the three original 
trustees and treasurer of the company. Much of 
his time and thought, and considerable of his 
means were devoted to this cause, and chiefly 
through his efforts, seconded by the earnest co- 
operation of Eli Thayer of Worcester, Kansas be- 
came a free state, and one of its principal cities 
bears his name. 

In 1860 he was made the candidate of the Union 
party for Governor of Massachusetts. 
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On hearing the murmurings that preceded the 
civil strife, he helped to arouse the martial spirit 
of the state, and in spite of his official and business 
cares he instructed his fellow townsmen of Brook- 
line, and the students of Harvard in the manual of 
arms. In 1862, he largely recruited the 2nd 
regiment of Massachusetts Volunteer Cavalry, 
Col. Charles R. Lowell, and in 1863, served on the 
committee appointed by Governor Andrew to or- 
ganize and recruit the 54th Massachusetts Regi- 
ment (Colored), of which Robert G. Shaw was 
the Colonel. At the close of the war he was 
chairman of the Finance Committee that had 
in hand providing funds for the building of Me- 
morial Hall at Harvard, in honor of her sons who 
gave their lives for the preservation of the Union. 
Mr. Lawrence was the first president of the New 
England Trust Company. He also served as a 
director of the Massachusetts Hospital Life Insur- 
ance Company, as president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cotton Manufacturers and Planters, 
and also of the Association of Knit-Goods Manu- 
factiu'ers. Amos Adams Lawrence died at Na- 
hant, Mass., August 22, 1886. 

Reuben S. Swan. 

Swan, Reuben S., vice-president of the Brook- 
line National Bank, was born in Dorchester, Mass., 
January 7, 1850. He is the son of William Henry 
and Mary Elizabeth (Bronsdon) Swan, and a de- 
scendant in the seventh generation of John Swan 
of Cambridge (Arlington) Mass., an early settler of 
that town. On his maternal side he is descended 
from many of the original settleers of Dorchester 
and vicinity, including Henry Withington, Rich- 
ard Baker, Ezra Clapp, Edward Vose, Daniel 
Preston, Philip Eliot and Matthias Puffer. 

His education was obtained in the public schools 
of Dorchester, and he was graduated fromthe Dor- 
chester High School in 1867. His first employ- 
ment after leaving school was with a woolen firm 
in Boston. When the town of Dorchester was an- 
nexed to Boston he was employed by the city of 
Boston with a party of surveyors in making a plan 
of the streets of Dorchester, much of the mathe- 
matical part of the earlier work being done by 
him. 

In 1870 he entered the First National Bank of 
Boston as messenger. His connection with that 
institution continued for sixteen years, during 



which time by reason of promotions he served in 
most of the subordinate positions of the bank, and 
obtained a thorough training in the business. 
Upon the establishment of the Brookline National 
Bank in 1886, Mr. Swan was offered the position 
of cashier, which he accepted, and removed from 
Dorchester to Brookline. In 1898 he was elected 
as vice-president of the bank which position he 
now holds. 

While living in Dorchester he served as a mem- 
ber of the Boston Common Council in 1881, from 
Ward 24. He is a Past Master of Beth Horon 
Lodge, A. F. & A. M., of Brookline, and is a mem- 
ber of St. Paul R. A. Chapter of Boston, Roxbury 
Council of Select Masters, and De Molay Com- 
mandery, K. T. of Boston. 

Mr. Swan was married on October 8, 1873, to 
Miss Emma A. Melville, daughter of William and 
Mary Jane (Wight) Melville of Dorchester. They 
have one son, Clifford Melville Swan, who is an 
instructor in the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 




Giarles French Read, 

Read, Charles French, clerkand treasurer of the 
Bostonian Society, was born in Boston, Septem- 
ber 17, 1853, son of William and Sarah Fuller 
(McLellan) Read. He is a descendant in the 
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ninth generation from Esdras Read, the lineage 
being: Pisdras, Obadiah, Thomas, William, 
Robert, William, Robert, William, Charles French. 

He was educated in the public schools and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology of Boston, 
Mass., and served as secretary and treasurer of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology class asso- 
ciation, for twenty years from 1874. He had 
been in business many years when he was first 
elected clerk and treasurer of the Bostonian Socie- 
ty with which he has been since identified. 

The Bostonian Society was organized to pro- 
mote the study of the history of Boston and to 
preserve its antiquities: the society has one thou- 



Edward Atkinson. 

Atkinson, Edward, son of Amos and Anna 
Greenlief (Sawyer) Atkinson, was born in Brook- 
line, Feb. 10, 1827; died December 11, 1905. He 
married, Oct. 4, 1855, Mary C. Heath, daughter of 
Charles and Caroline (Penniman) Heath of Brook- 
line. Mr. Atkinson leaves a widow, also Mrs. 
Ernest Winsor, the oldest daughter; Miss C. P. 
Atkinson, Mrs. G. R. Wadsworth, Edward W. At- 
kinson, Charles H. Atkinson, WilHam Atkinson 
and Robert W. Atkinson. 

He was 15 years old when he first entered a 
commission house, and in six vears was made con- 
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sand members. Mr. Read was married October 
24, 1887, to Mary Bickerstaff Comer, daughter of 
Joseph and Elizabeth (Bickerstaff) Comer of Bos- 
ton; the children of this union were: Harold 
Comer, bom in Boston, December 2, 1888, and 
Edith Bickerstaff, born in Brookline, April 23, 
1898. He has been a resident of BrookHne for 
several years. He is a member of the New Eng- 
land Historical Genealogical Society; Massachu- 
setts Society Sons of the American Revolution; 
the Bostonia Society; the Society of Colonial 
Wars in Massachusetts, and the Bunker Hill 
Monument Association. 



fidential clerk, and a few years later treasurer of 
various manufacturing companies, in which he 
continued until 1877. Later he was made presi- 
dent of the Boston Manufacturers' Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company, a post he held for nearly 
forty years. For forty years Mr. Atkinson had 
been a prolific writer of papers and pamphlets on 
banking, competition, railroading, cotton manu- 
factures, fire prevention, the tariff, the money 
cjuestion, imperialism, etc. On these topics he 
was one of the best known controversialists in the 
country. He was a vigorous opponent of the 
colonial policy adopted by the United States as a 
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consequence of the war with Spain, and some of his 
most vigorous pamphleteering was done in ex- 
pounding his views on imperiahsm.^ Perhaps his 
mast valuable contribution to his times was^the 
results of his study of mill-construction and other 
building, with a view to make them slow-burning. 
His advocacy of sprinkler installation has been 
widely followed. As a statistician he was inde- 
fatigable, and the very volume of proofs which he 
often produced to clinch a moot point had many 
times the effect of discouraging careful examina- 
tion. As a controversialist he was confident, im- 
petuous and never counted the cost. Mr. Atkin- 
son was prominent in nearly every movement 
which ''offered an opportunity," as he expressed 
it, ''to champion the best interests of the people." 
In 1887 Mr. Atkinson was appointed by Presi- 
dent Cleveland a special Commissioner to report 
upon the status of bimetallism in Europe. He 
helped to found the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and was a director of that institution 
for a considerable period. He was one of the 
founders of the New England Emigrant Aid So- 
ciety. He was an honorary member of the Har- 
vard Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, a member of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, fellow 
of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, member and corresponding secre- 
tary of the American Statistical Association, 
member of the International Statistical Institute, 
member of the Cobden Club of Great Britain, the 
Unitarian Club of Boston, and many other similar 
organizations. Mr. Atkinson had been honored 
with the degree of LL, D. by the University of 
South Carolina, and a Ph. 1). by Dartmouth 
College. 

Stephen Dexter Bennett. 

Bennett, Stephen Dexter, for many years a 
resident of Brookline, was born in Brighton, Mass., 
July 15, 1838. When quite young he went to 
Cambridge, where he resided for many years. In 
1869, he removed to Brookline, taking up his resi- 
dence on Walnut Street. He retired from active 
business in 1886. He was prominent and popular 
among the townspeople, and, although he never 
held public office, he w^as always interested in 
affairs pertaining to the welfare of the people of 
the town. He was a member of the Union Club, 
Coventry Club and Eastern Yacht Club. He 



died in Brookline, March 9, 1906, leaving a widow 
and four children, Henry Dexter Bennett, 
Stephen Howe Bennett; Miss Elizabeth Bennett 
and Mrs. Charles Richardson of Weston, Mass. 




Fred Homer Williams. 

Williams, Fred Humer, on^of Boston^s lead- 
ing lawyers and a well-known. resident of Brook- 
line, was born in Foxboro, Norfolk County, 
January 7, 1857, son of Virgil Homer and Nancy 
R. (Briggs) Williams, and a descendant of Rich- 
ard Williams, who came from England in 1636, 
and settled in Taunton in 1637. 

Lewis Williams, father of \'irgil H., was born 
in Easton, Mass., and spent his life as a farmer in 
that town, a prominent and highly respected citi- 
zen. In the General Court of 1843 he was one of 
four Abolitionists, and was their candidate for 
Speaker. After several days^ fruitless voting, 
when the Whig and Democratic candidates were 
tied, the Democrats gave him their votes, but the 
Whig candidate was elected by one vote. He met 
his death by accident, in the seventy-sixth year 
of his age. 
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Virgil Homer Williams, was brought up on 
his father's farm, attended the Normal School 
at Bridgewater, and settled in Foxboro when 
a young man. He was a painter by trade, and 
was also employed in the manufacture of straw 
goods. From 1890 he resided with his son in 
Brookline, and died June 27, 1906, at the age of 
eighty-four years. 

He married a daughter of Wheat on Briggs, a 
wheelwright of Attleboro. Mrs. Williams died 
in 1880, at the age of sixty-four years. Mr. 
and Mrs. Wilhams were members of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Foxboro. 



was admitted to the Bar in 1882. After practic- 
ing law two years in Foxboro, he opened an 
office in Boston, and has long been associated 
with Frank M. Copeland, Esq., under the firm 
name of Williams & Copeland. 

July 19, 1881, he married Julia Annette Blake, 
who was born in Whitman, then called South 
Abington, the daughter of Samuel and Julia A. 
Blake. Mr. and Mrs. Williams have one child, 
Harold Putnam, an attorney-at-law, born Octo- 
ber 2, 1882, a graduate of the Brookhne High 
School 1899, of Harvard University 1903. and of 
the Harvard Law School 1906. 
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Fred Homer Wilhams, the only child of his 
parents, Uved in Foxboro until sixteen years of 
age, when he entered Brown University, where he 
was graduated in the class of 1877. He was 
principal of the High School at East Medway, now 
MilUs, Massachusetts, for two years, and then be- 
gan the study of law with Hon. W. H. Fox of 
Taunton, Massachusetts. 

Before he completed his law studies his health 
failed, and he spent a year in Minnesota. Re- 
covering, he resumed his studies wdth Judge Fox 
and at the Boston University Law School, and 



Mr. Wilhams has always resided in this county, 
having moved from Foxboro to Brookhne in 
1890. He also has a large farm at Millis, where he 
spends the summer months. He is a Repubhcan, 
and served in the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1883 and 1884, serving as Chaimnan 
of the Committee on Bills in Third Reading in 
.1883 and as House Chairman of the Committee 
on Insurance in 1884. He was a member of the 
Massachusetts Senate in 1898 and 1899, serving as 
Chairman of the Committee on Mercantile Affairs 
in 1898, and as Chairman of the Committee on 
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Rules and of the Committee on Banks and Bank- 
ing. He was Secretary of the Norfolk Club from 
1884 to 1889. For several years he was Secretary 
of the Association of the Sons of Brown, composed 
of graduates of Brown University residing in Bos- 
ton and vicinity, and later served as President. 
Mr. Williams has long been a member of the Cur- 
tis Club, composed of Boston lawyers. Socially 
he is connected with the University and Exchange 
Clubs in Boston, and of the Thursday Club of 
Brookline. Mr. and Mrs. Williams attend the 
Harvard Congregational Church. 




Frank A* RusscIL 

Russell, Frank A., born in Boston, Mass., 
Nov. 6, 1867. His early life was spent with his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Daniel W. Russell, in 
Europe. Returning in 1880, he attended the 
Brookhne High School, graduating in 1886. He 
was in business in Denver, Col., 1890 to 1892, and 
again returned to BrookUne, in 1893, and has 
since been engaged in building up his extensive 
real estate business. 




John Munro Longycan 

LoNGYEAR, John Munho, son of John Wesley 
and Harriet Munro Longyear, was born in Lans- 
ing, Mich., 1851. His father, John Wesley Long- 
year, representative, was born in Shandaken, N. 
Y. Oct. 22, 1820; son of Peter and Jerusha 
(Stevens) Longyear; grandson of John and Anna- 
tje (Winne) Longyear; and a descendant of 
Jacob and Maria (Cox) Langjahr. He attended 
the academy in Lima, N. Y., taught school for 
several years and settled in Mason, Ingham 
County, Mich, in 1844, where he taught school. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1846; removed to 
Lansing in 1847, and engaged in the practice of 
law. In 1852, he formed a partnership with his 
brother, Ephraim Longyear. He was married 
in 1849 to Harriet Munroe, of Eagle, Mich. He 
was a repubhcan representative in the 38th and 
39th congresses, 1863-67. He was chairman* of 
the committee on expenditures on the public 
buildings and a member of the committee on com- 
merce. He was a delegate to the Loyahst con- 
vention in Philadelphia in 1866, to the"^ Michigan 
constitutional convention of 1867, and judge of 
the U. S. district court for the eastern district of 
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Michigan, 1870-75. He died in Detroit, Mich., 
March 11, 1875. 

John Munro Longyear, the subject of this 
sketch, passed his boyhood days in his native 
state. After leaving the preparatory schools he 
entered OUvet College in Michigan and finished 
his education at Georgetown College, Washington, 
I). C. As he preferred business to that of law, he 
engaged in real estate and also in mines and tim- 
ber. Owing to his extensive interests in Mar- 
quette, Mich., he divides his time between that 
place and Brookhne; in the latter place he has 
just erected a handsome residence on Fisher Hill. 
Mr. Longyear served as mayor of Marquette, 
Mich., and is a member of the board of control 
for the College of Mines, Houghton, Mich. He 
was married January 4, 1879 to Mary Beecher of 
Wisconsin; they have six children, all of whom 
were educated abroad. The -family came to 
Brookline from Paris in 1905. 




Dana Estes. 

EsTES, DANA,of Boston, head of the publishing 
house of Pistes & Lauriat, was born in Gorham, 
Maine, March 4, 1840. 

His first American ancestor on the paternal side 
was Richard Estes, son of Robert Estes, of Dover, 



England, who came to this country in 1684, land- 
ing at Boston on September 27, and arriving at 
Piscataqua about two weeks later, where he 
finally settled. The line of descent is through 
Benjamin (2), Henry (3), Samuel (4), Joseph 
(5), who commanded a company of infantry in the 
Aroostook war; he married Maria Edwards, and 
became the father of the subject of this sketch. 
On the maternal side Mr. Estes is the fourth in 
descent from Hugh McLellan, of Gorham, who 
came, in 1733, from Londonderry, Ireland, and 
was a descendant from Sir Hugh McLellan, of 
Argyle, Scotland. 

Dana Estes received his early education in the 
schools of Gorham, and commenced his business 
experience in 1855, in Augusta, Maine, his first 
training being as clerk in a wholesale and retail 
general store. In 1859 he came to Boston, en- 
gaged in the book business with Henry D. Degen 
<fe Son. Two years later occurred the outbreak of 
the Rebellion, and the young man enlisted in the 
Fourth Battalion Rifles, which was the nucleus of 
the Thirteenth Regiment. He was in active ser- 
vice until disabled by being three times wounded 
in the second battle of Bull Run, August 31, 1862, 
in which engagement his only brother, Albert S. 
Estes, was killed. 

After recovery from his wounds he took a posi- 
tion temporarily with the bookselling house of 
William H. Hill, Jr., where he remained until the 
return from the war of his former employer, Henry 
D. Degen, with whom he formed a co-partnership 
under the name of Degen, Estes & Company, and 
carried on a small publishing and bookselling busi- 
ness on Cornhill. Mr. Estes sold out to his partner 
and took a p:)sition as salesman with Lee & Shep- 
ard, remaining with them until he formed the 
partnership with Charles E. Lauriat. 

After the death of Samuel Walker, the veteran 
subscription book publisher, Estes & Lauriat pur- 
chased the publishing plant connected with that 
business. 

In 1890, finding that their publishing business 
had outgrown the offices on Washington Street in 
which it was conducted, Mr. Estes erected two 
large buildings on Summer Street extension, ex- 
tending nearly through to Congress Street. These 
buildings, known as Estes Press Buildings, and 
fitted with every modern improvement and con- 
venience for the purpose, accommodate some of the 
largest printing and bookbinding establishments 
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in the country, and afford headquarters for the 
firm's own publishing, book manufacturing and 
subscription departments. 

Mr. Estes' experience in an important litigation 
suit brought him prominently forward in organiz- 
ing the movement to give foreign authors their 
rights by an international copyright law, and he 
acted as chief organizer and secretary of the Inter- 
national Copyright Association, of which Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard University, James Russell 
Lowell, Francis Parkman, Alexander H. Rice and 
Gen. Francis A. Walker were also executive 
officers. His connection with this and other 
literary matters has brought him into pleasant 
associations with many of the most prominent 
literary men of this country and Europe. 

Mr. Estes has devoted himself very largely to 
various matters of public and private interest out- 
side of his publishing business. He is a life mem- 
ber of the Bostonian Society, the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, American 
Archaeological Institute, and Maine Historical 
Society; associate member of the Cecilia and 
Apollo (musical) clubs of Boston; and member of 
the Exchange Club, and the Massachusetts Reform 
Club. An enthusiastic amateur yachtsman, he is 
a member of the Eastern Yacht Club. He was a 
charter member of the Pine Tree State Club of 
Boston, was its secretary 1887-91, vice-president, 
1891-94, and president, 1894-96, 

At its commencement on June 23, 1898, Bow- 
doin College conferred the degree of A. M. upon 
Mr. Estes. 

Mr. Estes has for several years been a traveller 
and explorer in foreign lands. In the year 1903 
he made a journey of three thousand miles up the 
Nile to Equatorial Africa, visiting the Sudan and 
the Congo Country, and reaching Uganda; and re- 
turning with many Interesting souvenirs of his 
imique journey. He was the first American to 
pass through one part of the White Nile. 

Mr. Estes was first married April 11, 1867, to 
Louisa S., daughter of Peter and Mary (Filgate) 
Reid, of England. He was married second, No- 
vember 10, 1884, to Grace D. (Coues) Page, 
daughter of Samuel E., and Charlotte Haven 
(Ladd) Coues, of Portsmouth, N. H. By the first 
marriage there are three children: Frederick 
Reid, Dana, Jr., and Philip Sydney Estes. 




]. A. Schweinfurth* 

ScHWKiNFURTH, J. A., architect, son of Charles 
J. and Catherine Ammon Schweihfurth of Auburn, 
N. Y., was born in Auburn, N. Y:, in 1863. 
Married in 1889 to Mary Frances Bellows, daugh- 
ter of the late C. F. Bellows, Esq., of Boston, and 
has one son, Charles, now attending the Brookline 
High School. ' 

Mr. Schweinfurth studied architecture in Paris, 
Rome, Florence, London and New York, and was 
with Messrs. Peabody & Stearns some fifteen 
years. 

He also practiced architecture in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and since 1895 has practiced architecture 
in Boston. 

In Boston he was architect of Nos. 43 and 304 
Commonwealth avenue, Nos. 424 and 426 Beacon 
Street, the Lincoln Club and other works. In 
Brookline the Pierce Grammar School, Pierce 
Primary School, the Municipal Court House and 
Police Station, the residences of Frederick S. 
Coffin, C. D. Hammer, Joseph Homer and others; 
for Wellesley College,Wilder Hall, Cazenove Hall 
and Pomeroy Hall. For the Commonwealth 
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of Massachusetts, the Hancock Monument. At 
Champaign, Ills., the Public Library, and other 
important works in various parts of the country. 
He has recently been chosen architect of the new 
Baptist church in Beacon Street, Brookline, near 
Coolidge Corner. 




George Parker Bingham. 

Bingham, George Parker, son of General Geo. 
B. Bingham, was born in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
February 27, 1854; he was educated at the public 
schools of his native city, and finished his educa- 
tion at the preparatory academy in Milwaukee. 
At the age of sixteen years, he entered the shoe 
business with his uncle, of the firm of Charles W. 
Parker & Co.; he remained with this firm for 
several years. A partnership was formed in 1880, 
under the firm name of Cloutman & Bingham for 
the manufacturing of shoes, which continued un- 
til 1894, when Mr. Bingham retired. In 1896, he 
entered the banking business at No. 92 State 
Street, Boston, where he has been located since. 
He was married, November 18, 1878, to Georgianna 
Fosdick, of Boston, daughter of William Fosdick, 



who was one of Boston's well-known dry goods 
merchants, being one of the firm of George S.Win- 
slow & Co. 

Mr. Bingham resides at No. 43 Carlon Street. 

General George B. Bingham, the father of the 
subject of this sketch, was born in Rochester, N. 
Y., April 29, 1821. He was for many years a 
prosperous builder in Milwaukee, and prominent 
in the affairs of the city, and was known as a pub- 
lic spirited citizen, so much so, that at the begin- 
ning of the Rebellion, he was the first man to en- 
list from the State of Wisconsin; he enlisted as 
Captain, and was promoted to a General, having 
seen service from 1861 to the close of the war; he 
was in the engagement at the battle of **Bull 
Run," and accompanied General Sherman on the 
"March through Georgia." 

General Bingham died in Westboro, Mass. 




Nathaniel A* Francis* 

Francis, Nathaniel A., the well-known and highly 
respected lawyer, was bom in Brookline in 1859, 
graduated from the Harvard Law School in 1881. 
He was married December 12, 1900, to Christiana 
Dale. He was a member of the board of assessors, 
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IX member of the Newton Club, the Republican 
Club of Mass., the Boston Protective Order of 
Elks, the Ornithological Club, he was a candidate 
for Congress in the 12th district at the time Hon. 
John Weeks was nominated. He has always 
taken a deep interest in the affairs of Brookline. 




George Brooks. 

Brooks, George, the son of Deacon Kendall 
and Mary Pettee Brooks, was born in Roxbury, 
Mass., Nov. 28, 1819. His father, who was a 
harness and carriage maker, was born in Wobum, 
Mass., in 1792, and died in 1872. His mother was 
born at Needham., Mass., in 1799, and died in 
1870. George is the oldest child of his mother, 
who was his father's second wife. He first went 
to school when four years old, at seven he entered 
the Roxbury Grammar School; in the same class 
was his brother the Rev. Kendall Brooks, D. D., 
for many years president of Kalamazoo (Mich.) 
College. Mr. Brooks' business life began as a book- 
keeper in the grocery store of Caleb Parker on 
Washington Street, in September, 1834. After 
four years here he entered the leather business 
as a currier for Stephen Williams, and in 1840 



became a partner in the firm of Stephen Williams 
& Co., with a factory on Bartlett Street, Rox- 
bury, and salesrooms on Market Street, Boston. 

In 1845-1846 he spent a year working in the 
currying shops in France, learning the art of 
tanning and currj'ing leather as practiced there, 
and then returning to this city, introduced the 
same methods here. In 1851 he became a mem- 
ber of the firm of Safford, Brooks & Co., shoe 
manufacturing goods, at No. 1 Blackstone Street. 
Under the successive styles of Safford & Brooks, 
Brooks, Lane & Co., Brooks & Mecuen, Brooks & 
Young and Brooks & Co., Mr. Brooks has con- 
tinued in the same business until the present day. 
The firm now includes his son, Gardner C. Brooks. 
Their store is now located at 135 Essex Street, 
Boston. 

Mr. Brooks has been a resident of Brookline 
since 1852, and married Miss Eliza Corey, daughter 
of Deacon Timothy Corey of that town, by whom 
he has two sons George K. (deceased) and Gard- 
ner C, and one daughter, Mrs. Agnes V. Vining. 

He is an active member of the Brookline 
Baptist Church, of which he has been deacon and 
was for many years superintendent of its Sunday 
School. He is also a member of the Boston Bap- 
tist Social Union and the old School Boys Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Brooks was for twenty-one years a 
member of the Brookline school committee. Mr. 
Brooks resides on Harvard Street, Brookline. 

Philip Stanley Parker. 

Parker, Philip Stanley, lawyer, special Jus- " 
tice of the Municipal Court of Brookline and mem- 
ber of the Board of Selectmen (1906), was born in 
Boston, Mass., January 13, 1868, son of James 
Cutler Dunn and Marion Derby Parker, grandson 
of Samuel Hale and Sarah Parker, and on the ma- 
ternal side of John Derby and Rebecca (Punchard) 
Derby. Philip Stanley Parker received his early 
education in the public schools of BrookUne, and 
at the Boston Latin School, graduating in 1886. 
He was graduated at Harvard University, A. B., 
in 1890, and L.L. B., in 1895, and was admitted to 
the Suffolk Bar in 1895, practiced law in Boston 
with Hayes & WilHams, 1895-1898, with the 
Metropohtan Park Commissioners, 1898-1899. 

He practiced his profession alone from 1899- 
1903, after which he became, and is now, a mem- 
ber of the firm of Goodwin, Dresel & Parker, was 
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appointed clerk of the Municipal Court of Brook- 
line, 1896-1900, was appointed special Justice of 
Brookline Court in 1904, which position he now 
holds. He has been treasurer of the Boston Dis- 
pensary since 1902. Elected a member of the 
Board of Selectmen in 1906, succeeding James M. 
Codman, Jr. Mr. Parker was married, April 26, 
1896, to Eleanor Payson; they have four children. 
Mr. Parker has been a resident of Brookline 
since 1871. 




Matthew Dolan* 

DoLAN, Matthew, lawyer, and representative 
in the state legislature, was born in Boston, Mass., 
in the year 1855. He graduated from the Eng- 
lish High School, in 1875, and pursued a course in 
law at the Boston University School of Law, 
graduating LL. B., 1876. He was admitted to 
the Suffolk bar in June, 1879, and began active 
practice wdth law offices on Tremont Street, Bos- 
ton. Mr. Dolan was a representative in the 
General Court of Massachusetts, from West End, 
Boston, 1885, 1886 and 1887, and served on im- 
portant committees. He declined any further 
political preferment, owing to his growing law 
practice, and he enjoyed an excellent reputa- 



tion before the bench and bar of JVIassachusetts, 
being a member of the Boston Bar Association. 
His other affiliations were: Charter membership 
in Boston Athletic Association, which he helped 
to found Beacon No. 1 Lodge, Ancient Order of 
United Workmen, St. Joseph's Court, Forresters. 

Mr. Dolan was married in 1891, to Miss Mary A. 
Driscoll, of Boston. 

Since his marriage he has maintained a fine 
estate on South Street, Brookline. His death 
occurred in February, 1906. 

Because of his estimable character, as well ?.s 
kindness of heart, his death was the occasion of 
much sorrow to an ever increasing number of 
genuine friends, of Boston and Brookline. 




Andrew Jackson Houghton. 

Houghton, Andrew Jackson, manufacturer, 
was born in Vermont, February 8, 1830. 

He attended the public schools of his native 
town, after which he engaged in business in Bos- 
ton. He was for a number of years closely 
identified with its business affairs, and was highly 
esteemed by all who were fortunate to know 
him. 

He died in Brookline, September 24, 1892, 
being survived by his widow. 
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Dr* Everett M* Bowken 

bv^WKER, Everett M.,Brookline physician and 
member of school and Republican town commit- 
tees, was born in Machias, Maine, November 2, 
1866, son of Watts H. and Julia M. (Lyon) 
Bowker. He was a pupil in the public schools of 
Brookline, Mass., from 1870; determining to study 
for the medical profession, he entered the Harvard 
University Medical School and was graduated M. 
D., 1891. He practiced in Brookline and was 
made a member of the American Medical Associa- 
tion; of the Massachusetts Medical Legal Society 
and of the Norfolk District Medical Society. In 
1898 he was made secretary of the second Pension 
Board of United States Examining Surgeons and 
still held the office in 1906. He was a charter 
member of the Brookline lodge of Elks; associate 
Medical Examiner for the 8th Norfolk District 
from 1898; a member of the Pine Tree State Club 
of Boston; a member of the Brookline school com- 
mittee from 1898 and a member of the Brookline 
Republican Committee from 1899. Dr. Bowker 
was married December 3, 1895 to, Lucy A., 
daughter of William J. Griggs, and their child- 
ren were: Philip Griggs, Winthrop Harold, 
Everett M., Jr., and Eleanor. 



William Henry Lincoln* 

Lincoln, William Henry, was bom in Boston, 
Mass., June 13, 1835, son of Henry and Charlotte 
A. (Lewis) Lincoln. When eighteen years of age 
he became a clerk in the office of his father who 
was a shipping merchant and owner of a line of 
clipper ships. In 1856 he was admitted a partner 
in the management of a Une of sailing packets be- 
tween Boston and the ports of Mobile, New Orleans 
and Galveston. The secession of the southern 
states destroyed this trade and the partnership 
was dissolved. He then formed a partnership 
with Frank N. Thayer in the ship chandlery busi- 
ness on Lewis Wharf, Boston, and Thayer & Lin- 
coln established a line of sailing ships, some of 
which they built at Newburyport, Mass., and 
Kennebunk, Maine, and acquired others by pur- 
chase. The last ship they launched was the John 
Currier, which cost $120,000 and was the last 
wooden ship to leave the stocks in any Massachu- 
setts shipyard. In 1872, they secured the winter 
agency of the Dominion Line of Steamers to land 
at Boston, their summer port being Montreal. 
They also secured the American agency for the 
Leyland Line of Steamships, between Liverpool 
and Boston, and subsequently Mr. Lincoln was 
made the resident director of the line. Mr. Lin- 
coln served as secretary of the Young Men's 
Christian Association, 1857-61, and as vice-presi- 
dent in 1860. He served Brookline as a member 
of the school committee for twenty-two years, and 
he was chosen chairman of the board at sixteen 
annual elections. One of the largest school buil- 
ings in the town is named for him, the '^Lincoln 
School." He was elected president of the Brook- 
line Savings Bank, in 1877 and 1904. He w^as 
president of the Boston Commercial Club, 1883- 
86; and president of the Chamber from 1900 to 
1904; a member of the corporation of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, from 1895; a 
trustee of Wellesley College from 1898; director 
of the Bostonian Society. Mr. Lincoln was 
married, April 21, 1863, to Cecelia Frances, daugh- 
ter of James W. and Eliza F. Smith, of Boston. 
They have four children. 

During the period of the Civil War, Mr. Lincoln 
was a member of the Independent Corps of Cadets 
of Boston, and saw service for a short period on 
guard duty at Fort Warren, Boston Harbor. He 
was a member of St. Andrew's Lodge of Free and 
Accepted Masons. 
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George Hale Barrus. 

Barrus, George Hale, expert and consulting 
engineer, Boston, Mass. ,was born in Goshen, Hamp- 
shire County, Mass., July 11, 1854; son of Hiram 
and Augusta (Stone) Barrus. George Hale Bar- 
rus as a boy took special interest in the use of 
wood working and other tools, preferring to spend 
his leisure time at work with these, rather than at 
play with other boys. As he was brought up in the 
country he was accustomed to manual labor 
about the house, barn and garden, assisting his 
parents who were dependent upon a small income : 
These boyhood hardships fortified a naturally 
healthy body and served to build up a self reliant 
character. He was educated in the public and 
high schools of Reading, Mass., and was graduated 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, de- 
partment of Mechanical Engineering, S. B., 1874, 
and he remained at the Institute as assistant in 
the designing and construction department of a 
Steam Engineering laboratory, the first of its 
kind in any polytechnic school in the United 
States. The laboratory was fitted with a 15 
horse power Corliss engine, a superheater, a sur- 
face condenser, indicators, tanks and other appli- 
ances as necessary for the purpose of actual exper- 



iment. He served as judge of power exhibits at 
the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Associa- 
tion Fairs repeatedly; as judge at the Franklin 
Institute Electrical Exhibition in Philadelphia, 
and as the Massachusetts judge, and on power ex- 
hibits at the Columbian Exhibition at Chicago in 
1893. 

His inventions include a variety of forms of 
the steam calorimeter, a coal calorimeter, a 
draught gage and a steam boiler. In the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers of which he 
was a member, he served on the several commit- 
tees of that society for devising standard methods 
for treating boilers, engines, pumps and locomo- 
tives, and as chairman of the committee on Stand- 
ard Tests of pumping engines. He was elected to 
membership in the Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers; of the Boston Society of 
Civil Engineers and of the New England Water- 
works Association. His club affiliations include 
the Engineers Club, the Technology Club, and the 
Boston Club of Boston, and the Allston Golf Club. 
As an expert his professional services were em- 
ployed by over one hundred of the leading manu- 
facturers and other users of steam and power in 
all parts of the United States and Canada. In his 
professional capacity he multiplied his tests of va- 
rious kinds on boilers, engines, pumps and allied 
machinery by the thousands. 

He was also frequently called upon as an expert 
witness in important cases in litigation. 

While a resident of Reading in 1886, he was ac- 
tive in effecting a union between the two Congre- 
gational Churches of that town, long separated. 
While a resident of Dorchester he was a member 
of the vestry of St. Ann's Protestant Episcopal 
Church and also served as treasurer of the corpo- 
ration. 

On removing to Brookline he made St. Paul's 
and Trinity churches in Boston his church homes. 
In national politics Mr. Barrus was always an ar- 
dent Republican. He was married October 2, 
1897, to Louisa C. Williams, daughter of Dyer and 
Louisa (Burnett) Williams, of Syracuse, New 
York. His professional books include; **Tabor 
Steam Engine Indicator," 1866; ^'Boiler Tests,'' 
1891; '^Engine Tests," 1900; 'The Star Improved 
Indicator," 1903, and his contributions on engineer- 
ing subjects to the technical press and the "Tran- 
sactions" of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, were frequently and largely read. 
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In a personal letter received recently by Mr. 
Barrus, he has been invited by President Roose- 
velt to serve on the newly appointed National 
Advisory Board on Fuels and Structural Materi- 
als, to look up properties and methods of use. 




Dr* George Hills Francis* 

Francis, George Hills, prominent physician of 
Brookline, was bom in Brookline, Mass., July 28, 
1860, son of Dr. Tappan Eustis and Helen (Shurt- 
leff) Francis, grandson of the Rev. Con vers Fran- 
cis Parkman, Professor of Pulpit Eloquence and 
Pastoral Care, Harvard University, and of Dr. Au- 
gustine Shurtleff, physician of Brookline and 
trustee of the Brookline Public Library, a de- 
scendant from Richard Francis who came from 
England in 1636 and settled in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony. His father is a highly re- 
spected physician and surgeon of Brookline, and 
his mother a descendant from William Shurtleff, 
who came from Yorkshire, England, to Plymouth, 
Pl3anouth Colony in 1628 and removed to Marsh- 
field,being known as "William Shurtleff of Marsh- 
field" under which title his descendant Nathaniel 
Bradstreet Shurtleff (1810-1874) the antiquarian, 
published a brief notice in 1850. George Francis 



received his primary education in a private school 
in Brookline and when nine years old attended a 
school kept in the Old Town Hall, Walnut street, 
and when twelve years old entered Mr. Noble's pri- 
vate school in Boston, when he was prepared for 
college. He matriculated at Harvard in 1878, in the 
class of 1882, and was graduated A. B. In the 
class were such men as: James Woods Babcock, 
M.D., Joseph Henry Beale, A. M., Herman Lincoln 
Chase, M. D., Joseph Payson Clark, M. D., John 
McGregor Cochrane, M. D., Montgomery Adams 
Crockett, M. D., William Henry Danforth, M. D., 
William Boyd Fisk, M. D., A. Hall, Ph. D., Ed- 
ward Valentine McDonald, M. D., George William 
Perkins, M. D., John Walter Perkins, M. D., 
Roland Thaxter, Ph. D. He pursued his 
professional course at the Harvard Medical 
School and was graduated M. D., 18S7, serv- 
ing meantime in the Massachusetts General 
Hospital, 1885-86. He travelled in Europe in 
1887, pursuing his studies inVienna, and was intern 
at the Rotunda Hospital, Dublin, Ireland. On his 
return to Boston in the fall of 1887 he began the 
practice of medicine in Brookline, which proved]to 
be both profitable and pleasant. His profes- 
sional affiliations include membership in the Mass- 
achusetts Medical Society;. the Brookline Medical 
Club, which he served as president; the Clinical 
Club and the Medical Benevolent Association. 
He served the town of Brookline as a member of 
the Water Board, and as a member of the dinner 
committee on the occasion of the celebration of 
the 200th anniversary of the incorporation of the 
town. He is a member of the Country Club of 
Brookline. Dr. Francis w^as rrtarried October 10, 
1893, to Elaine, daughter of George A. and Elaine 
Thayer of Brookline and he named his three 
boys: Thayer, Augustine Shurtleff and Payson 
Qark. 

Thomas Dawes Blake. 

Blake, Thomas Dawes, bom in Cambridge, 
Mass., October 25, 1847, died July 17, 1906, son 
of George Fordyce Blake, is descended from one 
of our oldest New England families and one that 
has an honorable record. He was Director and 
General Superintendent of the George F. Blake 
Manufacturing Co., Trustee Belmont Savings 
Bank, Trustee under the will of George F.Blake. 
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Week" he was made president of the committee, 
and the affair was eminently successful. In 1905 
he was elected treasurer of the -Boston Club. 



OttoJ. Pichlcn 

PiEHLER, Otto J., furrier, was born in Boston, 
Mass., October 28, 1864. He was educated in the 
public schools and took a course of private tutoring, 
and then engaged as an apprentice in the fur 
trade and in this way acquired a thorough knowl- 
edge of the business; and through this knowledge 
he has established the largest exclusive fur im- 
porting and manufacturing house in New Eng- 
land and made the handling of fine furs a special- 
ty. He resisted the temptation to increase trade 
by adding other goods that might be demanded 
by customers, until the year 1906 at the earnest 
solicitation of his patrons, a department for the 
sale of the well-known Knox Hat has been added. 
He was fortunate in obtaining a location on 
Tremont Street opposite Park Street and the 
entrance to the subway, and his customers in- 
clude the best and most fashionable New Eng- 
land families. He was married August 11, 1887, 
to Anna E. Vickery of Boston, and they have 
one son and two daughters. 

Their home is on the Beacon Boulevard, No. 
1753 Beacon Street, Brookline. His summer 
home is at Bayside, Hull, and in 1903 when that 
ancient town celebrated ifs first "Old Home 




Isaac Van Horn; 

Horn, Isaac, Van, the young Boston banker 
and well known resident of Brookline was born in 
Bucks county, Pennsylvania, in 1865, and is a 
descendant from one of the old and well known 
Holland Dutch families in that section of Pennsyl- 
vania, his grandfather, Isaac Van Horn, after 
whom he was named, having been one of the best 
known characters in that section. 

His boyhood days were spent in the city of 
Philadelphia where he resided until nineteen 
years of age, when he removed to the West, where 
he was prominently identified with financial and 
political affairs until 1895, when he took up his 
residence in the city of Boston, and established 
the banking firm of Isaac Van Horn & Co. 

In 1886 he married Miss Clara Callanan of 
Omaha, Neb., a niece of the Hon. James Callanan 
of DesMoines, la., lately deceased, one of the best 
known financiers and philanthropists of the West. 

Mr. Van Horn's business interests are largely 
in the State of Wyoming where he is interested in 
the construction of a railroad, banking institu- 
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tions,etc. Since the passage of the bill by Congress, 
authorizing the building of the Panama Canal, he 
has become interested in a large project at San 
Diego, Cal., at which point is located practically 
the first enclosed harbor north of the canal on the 
Pacific coast, and which it is expected upon com- 
pletion of the canal will become an extremely 
prominent point in the world's shipping. 

While of domestic habits, he is a member of the 
New Algonquin, Boston and Home Market Clubs, 
the Boston Fruit and Produce Exchange, as well 
as a number of other social and charitable institu- 
tions. 




Charles A. W. Spencer. 

Spencer, Charles A. W., was born in Clare- 
mont, N. H., May 27, 1851. A resident of Brook- 
line, since 1879; Town Auditor for nine years, 
from 1884 to 1890, and 1894-1895, when he re- 
signed. Printer and publisher; owner of the 
Riverdale Press, and Editor of the Chronicle ; 
Treasurer of Music Committee of the Brookline 
Educational Society; member of Republican 
Town Committee, since 1893. 




George H. Johnson. 

Johnson, George H., Chief of the Fire Depart- 
ment of Brookline, and a prosperous business man, 
was born August 18, 1851, in Litchfield, Litch- 
field County, Me., son of George F. Johnson. 
The latter, who w^as born in Freeport, Me., during 
the earlier years of his life was engaged in ship- 
building. In 1856 he came to Brookline where he 
was employed at carpenter's work for some time. 
He subsequently served on the police force for a 
number of years, after which he resumed his trade, 
becoming foreman of the shop established by his 
son, George H. He is a strong supporter of the 
Republican party, and for some time has been 
constable of the town. 

By his wife, Frances, who is a daughter of 
James Chase, of Litchfield, Me., he became the 
father of three children, namely: George H., the 
special subject of this sketch; Rosa, the wife of 
Mat hew Burns; and Frank, a member of the 
police force. Both parents attend the Baptist 
Church. 

George H. Johnson having been but five 3'ears 
old when his parents removed to Brookline, he 
was educated in both the common and high 
schools. He had a natural aptitude for mechan- 
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ics from his youth. Having learned the carpen- 
ter's trade he worked as a journeyman for thirteen 
years. In 1882 he embarked in business on his 
own account. Besides making a specialty of 
jobbing, he does considerable building in this 
locality. In 1884 he was elected to the Board of 
Water Commissioners for a term of three years; 
and he was re-elected in 1887, 1890, 1893, and 
1896. In these years the water-works and sewer 
system were greatly improved, and are now the 
equal of any other New England town. 

In 1876 Mr. Johnson was appointed on the 



and six companies; and a fine alarm system has 
been established. On three occasions the depart- 
ment responded to alarms from Boston, and there 
gave valuable aid in extinguishing fires. 

Mr. Johnson is a member in high standing of the 
the Masonic fraternity, belonging to Beth-Horon 
Lodge, A. F. and A. M., of Brookline; to St. Paul 
R. A. Chapter of Boston; and to De Molay 
Commandry, K. T., of Boston. He is likewise a 
prominent member of Laomia Lodge, I. O. O. F., 
of which he was for a number of years the treas- 
urer; of the Knights of Honor of this town; of the 
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Board of Engineers connected with the fire de- 
partment, and in the following years he was 
made chief of the department, a very important 
position which he has since efficiently filled. He 
has been connected with the department, with the 
exception of two years since 1869; and with but 
two exceptions, he is the oldest fireman on the 
entire force in point of service. In the past 
twenty years the equipments and force of the de- 
partment have been increased from one hand 
engine and two companies to two large steamers 



Massachusetts Charitable Association of Boston; 
of the State Association of Fire Chiefs; and of the 
Fireman's Relief Association of which he has been 
the president since its organization. 

In December, 1880, he married Miss Calista 
Longfellow, one of the nine children of Mr. and 
Mrs. Gates Longfellow. Mrs. Johnson who was 
bom and reared on a farm in Machias, Me., where 
her father was engaged in agricultural pursuits, is 
an active worker in religious circles and a member 
of the Universalist Church. 
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Walter Channing, M. D* 

Channing, Walter, M. D., L L. D., was born 
in Concord, Mass., April 14, 1849. He is the son of 
W. Ellery Channing, grandson of Walter Channing, 
M. D., of Boston and grand-nephew of William 
PJlery Channing, and nephew of Margaret Fuller.. 
Walter Channing attended the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, 1867-68, graduated from 
Harvard Medical School,. 1872, is an Honorary 
Fellow of Clark University, 1890-91; Physician of 
Insane Hospitals N. Y., and Massachusetts; 
Superintendent of a Private Hospital in Brook- 
line, for Mental Diseases, from 1879 to the present 
time; Ex.-Professor of mental diseases of Tufts 
College Medical School. Tufts College confered 
the]degree of L L. D. upon him. He is a member 
of American Medical Association; Mass. Medical 
Association; American Neurological Association; 
Boston Society of Physicians; and Neurology and 
other medical societies; also a member of the 
Boston Union Club, University Club, Country 
Qub and other social organizations. He is ex- 
president of the Boston Society of Psychiatry and 
Neurology; member of Norfolk District Medical 
Society; Brookline Education Society; member 



of the Brookline School Committee and the Com- 
mittee on the Management of Public Baths. 

He is the author of various papers in medical, 
medico-legal and other subjects. 

Among these may be mentioned "Mental 
Status of Guiteau;'' ''A Consideration of the 
causes of Insanity;" "An International Classifi- 
cation of Mental Diseases;'' "Physical Training 
of the Insane;'' "Physical Training of Children;" 
"The Significance of Palatal Deformity in Idiocy;" 
"Characteristicsof Insanity;" ''Dispensary Treat- 
ment of Mental Diseases;" "The Mental Status 
of Czolgosz;" "The History of the Boston Society 
of Psychiatry and Neurology for Twenty-five 
Years." Dr. Channing was married June 25, 
1878, to Miss Anna K. Morse. 

James Mactnaster G>dman* 

CoDMAN, Jamks Macmaster, was born at the 
Hotel Hollands, Rue de la Paix, Paris, France, 
April 17, 1831. 

He attended a private school in Boston, and the 
Boston Latin School, and St. Paul's College, 
Flushing, Long Island, N. Y., and was graduated 
at Harvard College in 1851. After leaving college 
he engaged in the East India trade, making a 
voyage to India. He was connected with the 
business for some seven years; pending two years, 
1855-56, in travelling abroad, he visited the 
Crimea. during the War. In 1857 he returned to 
Boston, and retired from active business pursuits. 
He was married October 8, 1858, to Miss Henri- 
etta Gray Sargent, daughter of Ignatius and 
Henrietta (Gray) Sargent, of Boston. Mr. and 
Mrs. Codman are the parents of five children: 
Francis,, deceased, who was engaged in farming, 
died immarried; James M. Codman, Jr., was form- 
erly a Selectman of Brookline : Henry S. and 
Philip, both died; and Cora. 

Mr. Codman, like his ancestors, has served as 
Selectman of his town (Brookline) and also as 
trustee of the public librar>\ He was president of 
the American Guernsey Cattle Club, president of 
the Canaveral Shooting Club of Florida, and a 
member of the Union and St. Botolph Clubs of 
Boston. He is a member of the Episcopal Church. 
Politically he is independent. He has been an 
extensive traveller and a sportsman, both in this 
and foreign countries. 
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King C Gillette* 

CJiLLETTE, King C, inventor and manufacturer 
of the well-known Gillette Safety Razor, was bom 
at Fond duLac, Wisconsin, January 5, 1855; son of 
George W. and Fanny L. (Camp) (iillette. The 
family removed to Chicago when he was four 
years old. He was educated in the public schools 
of Chicago, and left school at the age of 17 years. At 
an early age he engaged in the hardware business, 
and afterwards travelled extensively, both in 
this country and abroad. For a time he resided 
in London, but returned to this country and now 
makes his home in Brookline, having bought the 
beautiful Lombard estate on the Beacon Street 
Boulevard. His father, George W. Gillette was 
engaged some years in the manufacturing and 
selling of a patented invention of his own ; his two 
older brothers were in business with him. In 
time, invention connected with the particular 
industry to which his father's patents applied, 
dominated and directed the united ability and 
inventive powers of his father and brothers. 
They were a family knit together by close bonds 
of affection and mutual interest. It was only 
natural that he should be attracted by the possi- 
bilities of invention, and finally became absorbed 



in inventive thought. Like all inventors, they 
had their ups and downs, and at times it seemed 
as though they might be counted out altogether, 
but there is no hope Uke that which springs eternal 
in the soul of the inventor. 

The flower may wither and the stalk be blasted, 
but the roots once firmly planted will send forth 
new stalks, and new ideas will blossom as long as 
there is life and the brain iis active. Invention is 
a creative instinct, the crowning attribute of the 
Creator of all things, l^pon invention or dis- 
covery, which are synonymous terms as used here, 
depends all progress. 

There were times when they were obliged to lay 
aside the development of ideas of invention, for 
the reason that necessity demanded that they 
should obtain employment in order to tide over 
financial distress, and for this reason Mr. Gillette 
secured employment at intervals covering the 
period from the time he was seventeen years of 
age until he was forty-nine, when he became 
directly interested in the manufacture of his 
latest invention, the now well-known razor. 



Edward Henry Clement. 

Clement, Edward Henry, son of Cyrus and 
Rebecca Fiske (Shortridge) Clement, was bom in 
Chelsea, Mass., April 19, 1843. He is a descen- 
dant of Robert Clement, who came from Coventry, 
England, in 1643, who was chosen to buy and sur- 
vey the territory of Haverhill; afterwards he 
represented the town in the General Court. His 
mill w^as the first in the town, and the marriage of 
his son was the first marriage in Haverhill. Ed- 
ward H., was educated in the Chelsea public 
schools and at Tufts College, from which he 
graduated in 1864, leading his class. Subsequent- 
ly he received from Tufts the honorary degree of 
A.M. He began his professional life as a reporter 
and assistant editor of an army-post newspaper, 
started with the deserted plant of the ''Savannah 
News'' by two correspondents of the ''New York 
HeraW stationed at Hilton Head, S. C. In 1867 
he returned to Boston, and for a month was 
chief proof-reader of the "Daily Advertiser". 

Then he resigned to accept a similar position on 
the "New York Tribune." Instead of that, how^- 
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ever, John Russell Young, then the managing 
editor of the " Tribune," gave him a place as a re- 
porter. Soon after he was promoted to the posi- 
tion of exchange editor, then advanced to the 
telegraph editor's desk, and then to that of 
night editor. Subsequently he was for a short 
time managing editor of the ^'Newark (N. J.) 
Daily Advertiser," and in 1871 he became one of 
the editors and proprietors of the "Elizabeth 
(N. J.) Journal." In 1875 he was called to Boston 
to take the position of assistant editor of the 
'Transcript," which at that time was under the 
editorship of William A. Hovey. Upon Mr. 



William Jones Griggs. 

Griggs, William JoNks, - of -Brookline, was 
bom there on Jime 6, 1821, son of Deacon Thomas 
and Harriet (Fuller) Griggs. 

Deacon Thomas Griggs was bom, April 5, 1788, 
on the Griggs farm, where he resided until the 
death of his father. He had a part of the original 
farm; later he purchased more land, and in 1845 
built upon his property the house now standing. 
Some time after he removed to a house on Wash- 
ington Street, situated on a part of the same farm, 
and there spent the last years of his life, dying at 
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Hovey 's retirement, in 1881, Mr. Clement was 
promoted to the position of chief, which he held 
until 1905, being retired at his own request; he 
is still connected with the staff. He has ably 
maintained the paper upon the lines laid down by 
the long line of eminent editors of this favorite 
Boston institution. 

H^ has been connected with a number of local 
organizations, among them the Boston Memorial 
Association and the Philharmonic Society; and 
he was one of the founders of the St. Botolph 
Club, of which he is still a member. In 1869, Mr. 
Clement was married in New York City, to Miss 
Gertrude Poimd; they have three children. 



the age of ninety-nine years. He served the town 
in various capacities. He was selectman for 
many years and overseer of the poor and assessor. 
His wife, Harriet, was a daughter of Jonathan 
Fuller of Needham; She died August 13, 1867, at 
the age of seventy years. Deacon Thomas Griggs 
and his wife had a family of seven children; 
they were: Caroline, deceased, bom January 27, 
1820, married David Sullivan Coolidge; William 
J., the subject of this sketch; Mary Jane, bom 
September 18, 1822; Ellen, deceased, bom May 
5, 1824; Thomas B., born May 1, 1826; Amanda, 
deceased, born May 26, 1828; and Francis Henry, 
bom November 14, 1834. 
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William J. Griggs attended the common schools 
and later Worcester Academy. From Worcester 
he returned home to help his father; when the 
latter removed to the house on Washington 
Street, Mr. Griggs took possession of the old home 
and some fifty acres of land, which he cultivated 
as a vegetable garden. He subsequently sold a 
number of building lots and had left about twenty 
acres of the original farm. 

The first town office to w^hich he was elected 
was that of Highway Surveyor, which he held for 
four years. ♦ In 1862 he was elected Selectman 
and held that responsible position for eight con- 



Fayettc Frederick Forbes. 

Forbes, Fayktte Frederick, superintendent 
of the Brookline Water Department, was bom in 
Buckland, Mass., May 9, 1851, son of Frederick 
and Mary Ann (Richmond) Forbes. He was 
educated in the public schools of his native town 
and took an academic course in Ashfield, Mass., 
then entered the scientific department in the 
Williston Seminary of East Hampton, from which 
he acquired a full knowledge of civil engineering; 
he was at this time nineteen years old. 

He was engaged on the Holyoke Water Works 
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secutive years. He has also been Overseer of 
the Poor, and was a member of the Board of 
Water Commissioners during the first ten years 
subsequent to the formation of the board. It 
was during his term of office that the high service 
was introduced. 

In 1865, Mr. Griggs was united in marriage 
with Mary E. Gipson, a native of South Boston; 
four children have been bom to Mr. and Mrs. 
Griggs, three of whom, Sarah, Walter A. and Lucy 
A. are living. Mr. Griggs died in Brookline in 
1906. 



as civil engineer for a short time, after which he 
was employed on the Troy & Greenfield Rail- 
Road during its relocation of the work, after 
which he was engaged on special work for the 
Boston & Albany R. R. December 9, 1873, he 
entered the engineering department of Brookline, 
constructing the water works imder Mr. Philbrick. 
In 1876 he was appointed superintendent of the 
Brookline Water Works, being the first to occupy 
that position which he now holds (1906). He has 
served the town faithfully and longer than any 
other official. It is a well known fact that no 
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town in the United States has a better water ser- 
vice, and it is often the reason why householders 
have selected Brookline for a residence; its im- 
portance is such that the town has no hesitancy in 
appropriating whatever sum of money is necessary 
for the maintenance of such a necessity. 

Before closing this article a few words may be 
said about his grandfather, Daniel Forbes, who 
was a remarkable man in his day; he lived to be 
84 years of age, and during his time he taught 97 
terms, including singing and writing in the public 
schools of Buckland, Ashfield and Hawley, Mass- 
achusetts. 




Amasa Qarke* 

Clarke, Amasa, resident of Brookline for a 
number of years, was born in Andover, Mass., son 
of Francis and Sarah (Marland) Clarke. 

His father was a prominent physician of Ando- 
ver, Mass., and his mother was the daughter of the 
first woolen manufacturer in this country. Mr. 
Clarke obtained his education in the public schools 
of Andover and at Phillips Academy. On leav- 
ing school he was engaged in the wool business 
for some time after which he became associated 
with Mr. John D. Sturtevant, and on the death 



of Mr. Sturtevant he succeeded him as agent of 
the Mills. 

He was married in 1873 to Frances Sturtevant. 

Mr. Clarke served nine months in the Rebellion 
with the 44th Mass. Regiment. He is a member of 
the Masonic order of Andover, Mass. He is 
treasurer of the Winthrop Mills Company of Win- 
throp, Maine, and Clinton Mills of Norwich, Conn., 
manufacturing dress goods, carriage cloth, broad- 
cloth, billiard cloths and blankets. 




Benjamin F« Baken 

Baker, Benjamin F., was a well-known and 
honored citizen of Brookline. He was born 
August 28, 1820, in Kennebunk, Me. Came to 
Brookline in^: 1843, and settled in the town as a 
painter, purchasing a busmesg; that was estab- 
lished in 1815. He represented the town in the 
State Legislature, and in 1852. was elected town 
clerk, a position which he was elected to continu- 
ously until his death September 10, 1898. He 
was a member of the board of trustees of the 
Brookline PubUc Library; member of the Histori- 
cal Society; Beth-horon Lodge of Masons; Royal 
Arcanum; Master Painters Association, and trus- 
tee of the Brookline Savings Bank. 
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His son, Edward W. Baker, in 1899 was elected 
to succeed him as town clerk and has been elected 
every year since. 




DnTappan Eustis Francis* 

Francis, Tappan Eustis, physician in Brookline? 
was born in Boston, Mass., August 28, 1823; 
son of the Rev. Convers (1795-1863) and Abbey 
Bradford (Allyn) Francis, grandson of Convers 
and Susanna (Rand) Francis and of the Rev. 
John Allyn, D. D., of Duxbury Mass., and a 
descendant from Richard Francis, who came from 
England and settled in Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Bay Colony, in 1636. His father was graduated 
at Harvard College A. B., 1815, A. M., 1818, S. J. 
D., 1837; completed a course in the Harvard, 
Divinity School in 1818; pastor of Unitarian 
Church, Watertown, Mass., 1818-42; Parkman 
professor of pulpit eloquence and pastoral care 
Harvard University, 1842-63; overseer of Harvard 
1831-43; member of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society; author and biographer. Lydia Maria 
Child, the distinguished author, was a sister of the 
Rev. Dr. Convers Francis. Tappan Eustis Fran- 
cis was graduated from Harvard, A. B., 1844, M. 
D., 1848; practiced in Roxbury, Mass., when that 
town included the territory now comprising the 



town of Brookline. He was the town physician of 
Roxbury, removed to Newton Lower Falls and 
thence to Brookline. He was recognized as one of 
the leading physicians of Massachusetts. He was 
married May 9, 1855, to Helen daughter of 
Dr. Augustine Shurtlefl of Brookline, and a 
descendant from William Shurtlefl w^ho came 
from Yorkshire, England, to Plymouth, Plymouth 
Colony in 1628, and on his removal to Marshfield 
was familiarly known as **William Shurtlefl of 
Marshfield,'' and a brief notice of this early emi- 
grant was prepared by his descendant, Nathaniel 
Bradstreet Shurtleff (1810-1874). See ^'Brief 
Notice of WUliam Shurtleff of MarshfieW (1850). 
The children of Dr. Tappan Eustis and Helen 
(Shurtleff) Francis were: George Hills Francis, 
M. D., (q. v.); Dr. Carleton S. Francis and Na- 
thaniel A. Francis, Lawyer, (q. v.) 

Munroe Goodspeed* 

GooDSPEKD, Munroe, livery and stable keeper 
at 383 Washington St., Brookline, was born in 
Montgomeiy, Vermont, July 15, 1842. He is the 
son of Salvia and Carshenia (Johnson) Goodspeed. 
He attended the public schools imtil he was four- 
teen years of age and then went to work on his 
father's farm. At the age of twenty years, being 
desirous of improving his condition, he came to 
Boston with a determination to succeed, and 
worked for a contractor for a short time. He then 
retumed^to Vermont to help his father, remained 
a year, then returned to Boston where he secured 
a position with the International Telegraph Com- 
pany, which position he held for some time. He 
then resigned in order to enter a more lucrative 
business; the Company offered him a great induce- 
ment to stay, but he declined to do so. He came 
to Brookline in 1863, and was employed by the 
Collins & Chase Express Company; in 1870 he 
became one of the partners in the firm. He sold 
out his interest in this firm and in 1873 he became 
a partner of Stone & Williams of Brookline, in the 
stable and livery business; eventually the firm 
became Stone & Goodspeed. In 1879 Mr. Stone 
died and Mr. Goodspeed became sole proprietor. 
It is quite natural that Mr. Goodspeed should 
finally enter this business ; as a boy he was always 
fond of horses, and when on his father's farm he 
traded horses quite frequently, to a substantial 
profit; his knowledge of horses is well known to 
the leading dealers and owners of the country. 
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He was married October 1, 1871, to Martha R. 
Kimball, daughter of Sylvester Kimball of Brook- 
line; they had two children, one daughter and 
one son, Carl M. Goodspeed, w^ho was educated in 
the schools of Brookline, graduating from the 
high school, after which he took a course at Bryant 
& Stratton's Commercial College. He is now the 
owner of the stable business, having succeeded his 
father, who felt that in justice to himself, he 
should enjoy rest. 




Albion F. Betnis* 

Bkmis, Albion F., of Brookline, a direct de- 
scendant in seventh generation from Joseph 
Bemis who came to this country from England 
and settled in Watertown in 1640, and from whom 
all of the various families of that name have 
sprung, was born in Brookfield in 1856, and spent 
his early boyhood on a farm. He early acquired 
a thirst for knowledge and succeeded in earning 
his way through the Springfield high school and 
Amherst college, where he graduated in 1880 with 
high honors, being one of the eight commence- 



ment speakers, and being elected to the Phi Beta 
Kappa society. 

He immediately entered upon a business career 
which he pursued with iminterrupted success for 
20 years, becoming one of the largest manufac- 
turers of straw goods in the country. The loss of 
his plant by fire in 1900, and a combination 
among the straw goods manufacturers making it 
inopportune for him to re-enter business at the 
time, left him free, and he was prevailed upon to 
accept a nomination for the House of Representa- 
tives in 1900, and was duly elected and served for 
two years. He was placed upon the committee 
of public lighting which held the pubUc attention 
at the time, and early assumed leadership of that 
committee, as well as federal relations, before 
which new political theories were constantly being 
exploited. He was an ardent admirer and sup- 
porter of Governor Crane and soon came to be 
looked upon as one of the House leaders. He was 
elected to the Senate in 1902, where he also served 
two years and there continued the success in legis- 
lation which he had so well begun in the House. 
Senator Bemis showed such a capacity for hard 
work that in his second year, besides being made 
chairman of metropolitan affairs, he was placed 
upon five other important committees, making a 
record probably unequalled in the annals of that 
honorable body. 

Senator Bemis was the champion of the manu- 
facturing interests of the state, during his four 
years at the state house, and has by voice and vote 
aided all measures that looked toward good 
government, temperance and a proper observance 
of the Lord's Day. 

Senator Bemis, notwithstanding having led a 
very busy and active life, has found time to take 
two extended trips abroad and to assume his full 
share of church and civic duties. He was for 
several years chairman of board of selectman and 
school committee of the town of Foxboro, and 
also served as chairman of its important building 
committees. A life-long Republican and party 
worker, personally he is agreeable and pleasant to 
meet, and has a host of friends. He is a 32d degree 
Mason, an Odd Fellow, Grange Grand Knight of 
Honor; a member of the Home Market club. 
Republican club of Massachusetts and Norfolk 
club, and belongs to many social clubs in New 
York and Boston, as well as the Thursday club of 
Brookline. 
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BOYLSTON-HYSLOP-LEE HOUSE. 

One of the most interesting objects in Brookline is a large old-fashioned building on Boylston Street, opposite the 
Westerly end of the Reservoir. It was first occupied by the Boylston family, later by tlie Hyslop family and afterwards 
by Henry Lee, Esq., whose son, George Leo, resides there at the present time. During the Revolution, (blonial troops 
were quartered there for a time. With the exception of a few trifling alterations the building today presents the same 

appearance as it did in the time of the Boylstons. 
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William Barnas Sears* 

Sears, William Barnas, a well-known resident 
of Brookline, son of Rev. Barnas and Elizabeth 
Griggs (Corey) Sears, daughter of Deacon E. 
Corey, was born in Hamilton, N. Y., June 11, 1832. 
He received his education in private schools. He 
was engaged for a time as assistant teacher in the 
Pierce Academy, Middleboro, in the depart- 
ments of German, Latin and Greek, after which 
he was engaged in mercantile business for eleven 
years; in June, 1861, he was commissioned by 
Governor Sprague, 1st Lieutenant, 2d regiment, 
Rhode Island Volimteers, and received a cap- 
tain's commission, October 28, of that year. He 
was mustered out of service June 17, 1864, at the 
expiration of his term of service. 

He was Senior Vice-Commander of Post 26, 
G. A. R., and an original member of the Post. He 
was Commander of Post 143, G. A. R., Brookline, 
two years, and has been re-elected twice since. 
He was a member of the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery, ten years; Roxbury Horse Guards, 1st. 
Mass. Cavalry Mihtia, eight years; Captain of 
Company C, 1st. regiment, Mass. Militia, during 
the Boston fire. 



He has been a member of the Loyal Legion since 
1871. Served on the staff of General Wm. Cogs- 
well, Department Commander of Massachusetts, 
also on the Staff of Governor Lucius Fairchild, 
National Department, Commander-in-Chief, G. 
A. R. He was president of the 2d. R. I. Veteran 
Association, 1887. 

Mr. Sears has been a member of the Boston 
Baptist Social Union since 1868. He is a promi- 
nent member of the Masonic Fraternity, 32d 
degree. His business has been that of Fire In- 
surance Agent since 1865. 

Mr. Sears was married in Roxbury, February 
1, 1863, to Emily A., daughter of Stephen and 
Rebecca W. (Langley) Faunce. His second 
marriage was with Sadie A. Hunt, Oct. 24, 1881, 
in Providence, R. I. His children are Wm. B. 
Sears, Jr., Langley B., Harrj^ Bowers, Stephen F. 
and Edward H. Sears. 




Almon Gx)per, M« D* 

Cooper, Almon, M. D., son of Ivory and Anna 
M. (Neal) Cooper, was born in South Berwick, 
Maine, January 9, 1863. 

He was educated in the schools of Salmon Falls, 
N. H., and South Berwick, Maine. He began^the 
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study of medicine in the office of Dr. Brigham, in 
South Berwick, and then took a full course in the 
medical department of the University of Burling- 
ton, Vermont. Graduating therefrom August 17, 
1888, he immediately began the practice of his 
profession in Hyde Park, Vermont, and remained 
there two and one half years. On June 1, 1891, 
he moved to BroDkline in the old house on 
Harvard Street, in 1903 he removed to 302 
Harvard Street, and in 1906 located at 1386 
Beacon Street. Dr. Cooper was married Sep- 
tember 4, 1888, to Elizabeth J. Bigelow. He 
is a member of the State of Vermont Medical So- 
ciety and the Massachusetts Medical Society. 




Dr. Maurice Worcester Turner. 

Turner, Dr. Maurice Worcester was bom 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., March 24, 1857; the second 
son of Dr. John and Emma (Worcester) Turner. 

His father, son o^ John and Mary (Morrison) 
Turner, bom December 22, 1823, was of English 
and Scotch ancestry and came to the United 
States from England in 1842. Graduating from 
the Pennsylvania Homoeopathic Medical College 
in 1853 he settled in Brooklyn, where, during the 
civil war, he gave his services gratuitously to all 



families of volunteers. Later he practiced in 
Boston. He died in New York Qty, May 31, 1893, 
having been a member of the National and various 
State Homoeopathic Medical Societies, a Knight 
Templar and 33 degree Mason. 

Dr. John Tumer married, October 28, 1853, 
p]mma, youngest child of the Rev. Samuel and 
Sarah (Sargent) Worcester, bom at Bridgewater, 
Mass., where her father was pastor of the Church 
of the New Jerusalem. Her grandfather, Noah 
Worcester, Jr., D. D., was bom in Hollis, N. H., 
in 1758; at sixteen enlisted in the Revolutionary 
Army, and was present at the Battles of Bunker 
Hill and Bennington. 

Because of his zeal and labors in the cause of 
international harmony, during his later life in 
Brighton, Mass., he was known as the "Apostle of 
Peace.'' He was a hneal descendant of the Rev. 
William Worcester, the first of the name to come 
to America from England, who settled in Salis- 
bury, Mass., 1638-40. 

Sarah (Sargent) Worcester, ths maternal grand- 
mother of the subject of this sketch, bom in 
Gloucester, Mass., was the daughter, of Fitz- 
William and Nanc}'' (Parsons) Sargent. It was a 
vessel belonging to her grandfather, Winthrop 
Sargent, that took the "Stark Prize," the first in 
the Revolution, and her great-grandfather. Col. 
Epes Sargent, was the son of William Sargent 
(the second) who came to Gloucester from Exeter, 
England, before 1678. 

Dr. Maurice Worcester Tumer married, June 
30, 1878, Abby Rebecca Corliss, of Brighton, 
Mass., and they have one child, Beatrice Con- 
stance. He has practiced medicine in Brookline 
seventeen years. After attending the public 
schools of Boston and Newton, he started in a 
business life, but desiring to become a physician, 
matriculated at Boston University School of 
Medicine, and graduated in 1889. From October, 
1890, until Professor Conrad Wesselhoeft's death, 
he was associated with him in the department of 
Pathology and Therapeutics of Boston University 
School of Medicine, and since then he has filled the 
chair of theory and practice in the same college. 
He is assistant physician at the Massachusetts 
Homoeopathic Hospital, a member of the board of 
tmstees and physician to the New England Bap- 
tist Hospital, and a member of the following 
Societies: — Massachusetts Surgical and G3maB- 
cological Society, 1889; Boston Homoeopathic 
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Medical Society, 1890; Massachusetts Homoeopa- 
thic Medical Society, 1891 ; American Institute of 
Homoeopathy, 1892; and Beth-Horon Lodge, 
F. A. M., Brookline. 



ward Steese and Ellen Sturtevant Steese of Brook- 
line. 




Norman H* White. 

Representative elect to Massachusetts Legislature. 

White, Norman H., resident of Brookline 
since 1896, son of Henry White and Henrietta 
Hill White. Was born in Montclair, N. J., Dec. 
25, 1871; received a public school education, 
fitting for Harvard University, from which he 
graduated in 1895. While in college he was presi- 
dent and manager of the Harvard University 
Base Ball Association, and president of the Pi Eta 
Society. Shortly aft^r leaving college he entered 
business, becoming treasurer of the Boston Book- 
binding Company, one of the most extensive 
establishments of the kind in the country. Aside 
from his regular business interests he is interested 
in the firm of Small, Maynard & Company, the 
well-known publishers of Boston. Mr. White 
was elected in 1905 a director of the Brookline 
National Bank, he is also a director in the Brook- 
line Friendly Society. In 1896 he was married to 
Miss Gertrude Steese, daughter of the late Dr. Ed- 




Michael DriscoIL 

Driscoll, Michael, Superintendent of Streets 
and member of the School Board, in the town of 
BrookUne, was born in Brookline, Mass., April 18, 
1844. He was educated in the pubhc schools of 
BrookUne, and after leaving school entered mer- 
cantile business in Boston for a short time, and 
then went to work for his father as contractor. 
April 10, 1878, he was elected Superintendent of 
Streets in Brookline, which position he occupies 
at the present time (1906). He is also a member 
of the school board. He was married November, 
1873, to Margaret L. Shea, by whom he had five 
children, four of whom are living; Mrs. Driscoll 
died in 1883. In January, 1887, he married Ellen 
O'Hearn, of Brookline (died in 1898), by whom 
he had three children. His eldest son, James M., 
is Superintendent of Holyhood and St. Joseph's 
cemeteries in Brookline. 

Mr, Driscoll is a member of Mass. Catholic Or- 
der of Forresters, Knights of Columbus, Cathohc 
Union of Boston and the Brookline Historical So- 
ciety. His long service as Superintendent of the 
Brookline Street Department is unequalled by any 
town or city in the United States, which is an indi- 
cation that his able administration is appreciated 
by the residents of Brookline. 
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RESIDENCE OF MRS. JOHN L. GARDNER, WARREN STREET, BROOKLINE. 
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Charles Granville Way. 

Way, Charles Granville, a real estate dealer 
of Boston, and a resident of Brookline, Mass., is a 
descendant in the ninth generation from his Puri- 
tan progenitor in America. 

Samuel A. Way (son of Lorin and Lettice C. 
Way, and the father of Charles Granville Way), 
bom at Lemster, December 17, 1816, died in Bos- 
ton, June 4, 1872. It was he who organized the 
first bank under the free banking laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 

He was president of the Bank of Metropolis, all 
the stock of which he subsequently purchased. 
His investments in real estate entitled him to be 
classed among the largest holders of that kind of 
property. Way Street and Way Wharf in Boston 
are named after him. 

On August 11, 1836, he was married to Sarah 
Ann Simpson, who, bom at Boston, January 15, 
1821, died in Paris, France, March 2, 1876. Her 
father, Daniel Simpson, bom at Winslow, Me., 
September 29, 1790, and who died in South Bos- 
ton, July 28, 1886, was the keeper in his day of the 
famous old Green Dragon Tavern, said to have 
been the headquarters of the Revolution. The 
children of Samuel A., and Sarah A. Way were: 



Francis Clarence, bom at Boston, November 11, 
1837, who died at Naples, Italy, on March 16, 
1866; Charles Granville, the subject of this sketch ; 
and Daniel Simpson, bom in Boston, October 22, 
1844, who died at Roxbury, Mass., August 6, 1847. 
Charles Granville Way was educated at the 
Roxbury Public Schools, and at boarding schools 
in Jamaica Plain and Grafton, Mass.; also in Paris, 
France, where he lived many years. He was a 
pupil of the celebrated artist, Lambenet,and Dar- 
Doize, and at the Jardin Plant, under the direction 
of Barze. He exhibited at the Vienna Exposition, 
and the Centennial of 1876, retuming that year to 
the United States on business which monopolized 
all his time for several years, and he gradually 
drifted to the real estate business, which he has 
followed for the last 30 years, being a holder of 
real estate in Hyde Park, Mass., including the Post 
Office Building, also property at Bass Rocks, 
Gloucester, and president of the Ten Associates, 
owner of many acres of land at Long Beach, 
Gloucester. His most remarkable experience 
throughout that period has been the taking from 
him, by the Boston Terminal Company, the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Company, and the 
Boston Elevated Street Railway Company, under 
the law of "eminent domain,'' of thirty estates, the 
same being more than these corporations have 
taken from any other real estate owner. Several 
suits at law were brought against the corporations 
mentioned, involving interests amounting from 
three to five hundred thousand dollars. 
Among his present possessions are residence 
in Brookline, Mass., his summer residence 
at Bass Rocks, Gloucester, Mass., said to 
have the finest situation of any along the North 
Shore, and the office and apartment buildings, 
830 and 832 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
In addition to the management of his own proper- 
ty, he has the management of several estates in 
the capacity of trustee. He wTote a history of 
the Way family. In 1887 he published the pam- 
phlet, "George Way and his Descendants;" he has 
also on hand a history of the American Colony of 
Artists at Pont-Aven, France, of which he and 
Robert Wiley were pioneers. 

On November 29, 1866, in Paris, Mr. Way was 
married to Charlotte Elizabeth Fobes, who was 
bom at Roxbury, Mass., August 15, 1845, daugh- 
ter of Edwin and Charlotte Sophia (Farrington) 
Fobes. Her father, a native of Oakham, Mass., 
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born September 9, 1814, died in Boston, May 23, 
1879; and her mother, born at Salem, Mass., May 
24, 1818, died in Brookline. Mr. and Mrs. Way 
have three children; Marie Eloise, Charles Arthur, 
and Helen Granville. 

Charles Arthur Way married Edyth C. Hanson, 
at Gloucester, Mass., Dec. 24, 1903; they have 
two children, Charlotte C, bom Jan. 27, 1905, and 
Granville Way, bom July 17, 1906, both, at 
Gloucester, Mass. 

Marie Eloise, married Charles Porter Smith in 
Brookline, on June 14, 1900, and has now one 
child, Marie Way, bom February 3, 1901. In re- 



Charlcs H* W* Foster. 

Foster, Charles H. W., sugar raiser, manu- 
facturer and refiner, business man and trustee, 
was born in Brookline, Norfolk County, Mass., 
November 30, 1859, son of Charles Orin and Caro- 
line B. (Candler) Foster, and a descendant from 
William Foster, who came from England to Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts Bay Colony, in 1634, and from 
Elder Brewster and Steven Hopkins, passengers 
on the Mayflower, 1620. His father was a Boston 
merchant, and his mother was descended from 
the Regnas who wxre Huguenot refugees, who 




RESIDENCE OF JOSEPH H. WHITE, BOYLSTOX STREET. 



ligion a Unitarian, in politics Mr. Way is inde- 
pendent. The organizations of which he is a 
member include the New England Historic 
Genealogical Society, the Bostonian Society, the 
South Carolina Historical Society, the Boston Art 
Club, and the Longwood Club of Brookline. He 
is the donor to the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
of the valuable Egyptian antiquities known as 
the '^Way Collection.^' 

Mr. Way is also a member of the Masonic Fra- 
temity, affiUating with Eleusis Lodge, F. and A. 
M., and a member of the Massachusetts Consis- 
tory, thirty-second degree. 



found asylum in New York, locating in New 
Rochelle, Westchester County, in 1690. He was 
prepared for college in the Chauncy Hall School, 
Boston, and by private tutors, and was graduated 
at Harvard University, A. B., 1881. He accepted 
the advice of his father and became an apprentice 
to sugar making in the Boston Sugar Refining 
Company in August, 1881 ; and he served in each 
distinct department until he became master of the 
business, when he was made assistant superinten- 
dent ; and later advanced to a full superinten- 
dency of the refinery. He studied the process of 
planting, growing, harvesting and preparing the 
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crude sugar on a plantation in the West Indies 
during an entire season, and in 1888 he resigned 
the position of superintendent to accept the trus- 
teeship of several large estates. He was a charter 
member of the Brookline National Bank, and in 
1886 was made a member of the board of directors, 
and in 1905 became president of the Bank. He 
was made treasurer of the corporation of Chicker- 
ing & Sons, piano manufacturers, in 1892, and is 
now president of the corporation. He was also pres- 
ident of the Clayton F. Sunnery Company, music 
pubhshers, and of the Henderson Dairy Company; 
vice-president of the Realty Company ; director in 
the Foster's Wharf Company ; the Merrimac Chemi- 
cal Company ; the Plymouth Cordage Company, and 
of various other business corporations. He was a 
trustee and secretary of the Board of Trustees of 
the Massachusetts General Hospital. His club* 
affiUations includes membership in the Eastern 
Yacht Club, of which he was commodore; the 
Tennis, the Racquet and the Union Club of Boston ; 
the Country Club of Brookline; the University 
and New York Y'acht Clubs, of New York City; 
the Beverly, Corinthian and Boston Yacht Clubs; 
and various Polo, Hunt and Country Clubs of the 
neighborhood of Boston. He was married Octo- 
ber 7, 1885, to Mabel Chase Hill, and their family 
include seven children. 




SiiAW, Avery A., Pastor of Brookline Baptist 
Church since 1900, born in Waterville, N. S., 
Oct. 2, 1870. Educated in Berwick, N. S., Acadia 
College, Rochester, N. Y. Ordained June 189(5, 
at Windsor, X. S. 




Rev, Avery A» Shaw* 



Daniel J« Daley« 

Daley, Daniel J., Assessor for the town of 
Brookline, was bom there in 1877, and has always 
resided in the town. He was educated in the 
Brookline schools until 12 years of age, when he 
was thrown on his own resources. Five years 
later he attended night school for two years and 
studied at home. 

He was married at the age of 21, and four years 
later began the study of law in the Evening Law 
School, last May completed his four years' course. 

His early life was spent in the publishing and 
printing business, and for six years he was con- 
nected with the Brookhne Chronicle. From 1900 
to 1906, he was employed as Inspector for the 
Brookline Water Department, and is familiar with 
every foot of ground in town, a fact which is 
of great assistance to the board of assessors. He 
was elected assessor at the annual (1906) town 
meeting, receiving a very large vote. 
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Thomas Parsons. 

Parsons, Thomas, a resident of Brookline from 
1848 to the time of his death, was bom in Boston, 
Mass., July 25, 1816. He was the son of Charles 
Chauncy and Judith (Parsons) Parsons. His grand- 
father was Chief Justice Theophilus Parsons of New- 
buryport, Mass., who married Elizabeth Greenleaf. 
The mother of Thomas Parsons was the daughter of 
Capt. Thomas and Judith (Kinsman) Parsons. 

In 1850, Mr. Parsons purchased the estate known 
as the "Cabot Farm" and "Amory Place," upon 
which was an old house, which he removed in 1852, 
and erected a house upon the same site, where he 
resided most of the time, passing the summer months 
in Mattapoisett, his residence running to the water's 
edge. 

The subject of this sketch was a lineal descendant 
on both his father and mother's side, from Rev. John 
Robinson of Leyden. As an heirloom he had a side- 
board in his possession brought over to this country 
by a son of the Rev. John Robinson. Mr. Parsons 
was educated in the conmion schools of Boston, and 
fitted for college in the Public Latin School of Boston ; 



entered Harvard College at the age of fourteen years, 
but owing to ill health was obliged to leave with only 
a partial course. He then entered the counting-room 
of Benjamin Rich & Son, East India merchants, 
where he served his term of apprenticeship, and then 
entered into business with his father, who was a 
merchant and owner of freighting ships, where he 
remained till 1865. ^^ was interested in many cor- 
porations. He was president and director of the 
"Lyman Mill" at Holyoke, Mass. 

He became a resident of Brookline in 1849, and 
always took a great interest in the welfare of the town. 
He was selectman from 1858 to 1870, 1874 and 1875, 
many years chairman, member of the school com- 
mittee, the same number of years acting as chairman 
of the same. He was an original member of the 
"Brookline Public Library," and was one of the 
trustees from 1857 to 1883. ^osi of the time he 
was president of the same. He represented the town 
in the Legislature for six years, 1857-58-59-61-62-67, 
serving on the Finance Committee five years. He 
was a member of the Committee on the Revision of 
the Revised Statutes in 1859, on the Valuation Com- 
mittee in i860. Appointed on the Board of Prison 
Commissioners by Governor Rice, and again by 
Governor Talbot, and chairman of the same for six 
years. In 1854 he was appointed as justice of the 
peace. 

In 1847 he married Martha Watfeon, daughter of 
Henry P. and Charlotte (Bicknell) Franklin. Mr. 
Franklin was a merchant and wealthy manufacturer 
in Providence. ' The children of Mr. Parsons were 
Elizabeth, Theophilus (a graduate of Har\'ard College 
in 1870, Treasurer of the Lyman Mills of Holyoke, 
Mass.), Charlotte and Lucy. 

Mr. Parsons died in Mattapoisett October 22, 1886. 



William \. Bowditch. 

BowDiTCH, William I., one of the oldest residents 
of Brookline, son of Nathaniel B. and Mary (IngersoU) 
Bowditch, was born in Salem, Mass., August 15, 1819. 
He received his early education at Chauncy Hall 
School, fitted for Harvard College and graduated in 
the class of 1838. He then entered the office of 
Charles P. and B. R. Curtis after which he engaged 
in business for himself as a conveyancer and is active 
in business at the present time (1906.) Mr. Bow- 
ditch has held many public offices in Brookline, 
serving as a member of the Board of Selectmen in 
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1876-77-78, Assessor, and Moderator for a number 
of years. 

Mr. Bowditch is a public-spirited man and is always 
willing to help any project that would benefit the 
town of Brookline. 

He was married September 23, 1843, ^^ Sarah R. 
Higginson. They have five children: James H., 
Ernest W., Frederic C, Susan H., wife of H. B. 
Loring, and Louisa H., who is the wife of Dean 
Pierce of Brookline. Mr. Bowditch resides at 125 
Tappan Street, Brookline. 




James B. Hand. 

Hand, James B., was bom in St. John's, New- 
foundland, in 1832, and received a grammar school 
education in his native city. He became engaged in 
the paint business at an early age, and devoted him- 
self sedulously to his trade. When he arrived at his 
majority, in 1853, he came to Brookline and worked 
for a few years at his trade of painting and decorating. 
Then seeing that there was a good opening here for 
such a business, he started in on his own account, 
founding the firm of Hand & Smith, locating in the 



old Mahoney House. He. steadily built up a large 
and prosperous business and later became the sole 
owner. 

Although a conservative man, and one who acted 
only after the most careful. deliberation, Mr. Hand 
might be considered as the champion of the popular 
interests of the town. He always favored a movement 
which would directly benefit the people and the busi- 
ness interests of Brookline, and no man's opinions 
were more strongly endorsed by the working and 
trades men than his. For mai^y years he was a 
member of the Committee of thirty citizens to whom 
were referred the articles in the warrant for the 
annual town meeting, and he served most willingly 
and acceptably there. Mr. Hand did much to 
further the Bath House though he did not live to see 
his ideas brought to completion. He was a member 
of the Board of Selectmen continuously from 1884 to 
1893 with the exception of one year, 1889. As a 
member of the Overseers of the Poor, he was of 
efficient service. When the Land League was started 
some twenty-five years ago in this country Mr. Hand 
became much interested, and agitated the question 
in Brookline, with the result that a branch was estab- 
lished. 

In his official capacity Mr. Hand always enjoyed, 
to a very great extent, the endorsement of citizens 
at large, without regard to party, although he was a 
staunch Democrat in politics. He was mourned by 
a great number of our citizens, and his death, which 
occurred May 9, 1900, was a distinct loss to Brookline. 

His wife, whose maiden name was Elizabeth 
Murray, died some two years before his demise. He 
left two sons and two daughters. The business was 
carried on by his sons until the death of W. A. Hand 
in 1906, when duty of maintaining the high standard 
devolved upon Robert W. Hand, the surviving brother. 

Mr. R. W. Hand and his two sisters reside in 
Brookline. 

Martin Parry Kennard. 

Kennard, Martin Parry, of Brookline, long 
identified with the business men of Boston, 
and for thirteen years sub-treasurer of the 
United States in that city, was a native of New 
Hampshire, whence the business, the professional, 
and the literary forces of New England metropolis 
have been so often and so worthily recruited. Bom 
at Portsmouth, N. H., on July 24, 181 8, son of 
Oliver Parry and Jane Hoit (Plaisted) Kennard, 
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he received a fair education in the schools of his 
native town, gained an elementary knowledge of 
business, and in 1836, with habits well formed, and 
a youth of firm moral principles and lofty ideals, 
he came to Boston and was employed as a clerk with 
Lows, Ball & Co., at 123 Washington Street, and as 
appears from the directory, with a home on Atkinson 
Street. In 1847, he was established in business as 
a member of the firm of Bigelow Brothers & Kennard, 
which later became Bigelow, Kennard & Co., widely 
known as one of the leading mercantile houses in its 
line in New England. In 1878 Mr. Kennard with- 
drew from this firm, and retired permanently from 
business. Subsequently, for thirteen years Mr. 
Kennard served as sub-treasurer of the United States 
at Boston, having been first appointed by President 
Hayes and re-appointed by President Arthur and 
President Harrison, being retired at his own request 
in 1890, during President Cleveland's second term. 
In politics he was a Republican, having been pre- 
viously at first an old line WTiig, then a Free Soiler 
and strong anti-slavery man. For many years he 
was prominently connected with the Boston Mercan- 
tile Library Association. He was chairman of 
Group No. II of the judges at the Centenniel Exhi- 
bition at Philadelphia in 1876. He was elected by 
the Boston Board of Trade as a member of the Reci- 
procity Commission in 1 878, Paris, France, and was 
president of the Boston Commercial Club and the 
Boston Memorial Association. 

He married in July, 1846, Caroline Augusta, 
daughter of James Wiggin and Eliza (Folsom) 
Smith, of Exeter, N. H. They had five children: 
Caroline Therese, Edward Parr\', Linda, Mary, and 
Frederic Hedge. Therese, the eldest daughter, 
married Henry Buckly of Birmingham, England. 
She died in 1891, leaving four children. Edward P. 
Kennard lives in New York City, is married and has 
four children. Linda Kennard is the wife of Alfred 
Winsor of Boston and Brookline. They have two 
sons and two daughters. Mary married Lemuel 
Hollings worth Babcock of New York. They have 
two children, a son and a daughter. Frederick H. 
Kennard (Harvard College '88), landscape archi- 
tect of Boston, resides in Brookline. He married 
Sarah Harrison Eisenbrey of Philadelphia, Pa., and 
they have one daughter. Mr. Kennard died in 1903. 




Frederick E. Atteaux. 

Atteaux, Frederick E., President of F. E. 
Atteaux & Co. (Incorp)orated) of Boston, is the 
son of Robert and Marion (Wiggett) Atteaux, and 
was bom in LenoxviUe, Province of Quebec, Novem- 
ber 28, 1852. He was educated at Bishop College 
in LenoxviUe, P. Q., and at the age of seventeen 
years he came to Boston, connecting himself with 
Jordan, Marsh & Co. He remained with this firm 
for seven years and then became a salesman for 
D. R. WTiitney & Co. of Boston. This firm was 
engaged in the dye-stuff an,d chemical business. 
In 1882 he became a partner of Beech & Co. in the 
same line. He continued with them till 1887 when, 
this firm going out of business, he started in for him- 
self as F. E. Atteaux & Co., Dye Stuflfs and Chem- 
icals. In 1900 the company was incorporated with 
Mr. Atteaux as president. In volume of business, 
this concern is one of the most extensive in New 
England, and its products are used by nearly all 
the mills in that section. 
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Mr. Atteaux was married in 1885 to Caroline E. 
Willard of Boston. He. is a member of several 
business organizations, the Elks, and the Masons, 
and is one of the original members of the Boston 
Athletic Association. 

Mr. Atteaux has purchased recently the Eastman 
estate on Newton and Lagrange Streets, Brookline, 
where he and his family will reside. 

Mr. Atteaux is noted, not only for his interest in 
the welfare of Boston and Brookline, but also for 
his private philanthropies. 




William L. Baker. 

Baker, William L., w^as bom in Syracuse, N. Y., 
August 13, 1875. ^6 ^^ ^ son of John Baker, 
first mayor of that city. He was educated in the public 
schools of New York, the University of New York, 
and the New York Law School, subsequently taking 
a post-graduate course at the Harvard Law School. 
He was admitted to the Suffolk Bar in 1897, and had 
up to the time of his death been engaged in the prac- 
tise of his profession, with an office in Boston. His 



practice had grown enormously within the past five 
years and it called him to all parts of the country. 

Mr. Baker was a Republican and had been iden- 
tified in state and local politics for some years, and 
was a member of the Republican state committee 
for several years, besides being a member of the 
town committee. Mr. Baker was also a member of 
Beth-horan lodge of Masons, being an officer at the 
time of his death. He was a 3 2d degree Mason, a 
Knight Templar and Shriner. He was one of the 
charter members of Brookline Lodge of Elks and for 
some time had the office of Esteemed Lecturing 
Knight. Mr. Baker, when his time permitted him 
to do so, was much interested in amateur theatricals. 
As a member of the Criterion club of Boston he 
frequently took part and was considered very clever. 
In June, 1900, he married Miss Fannie Craig, daugh- 
ter of William Craig, chairman of the Board of 
Selectmen. 

Mr. Baker was an exceedingly popular young man 
in town. His "kind and affable manner made for 
him a host- of friends and he will be greatly missed. 

Mr. Baker died November 2, 1906, aft^r a short 
illness of typhoid fever. His death came as a great 
surprise to all his friends and close acquaintances, 
as many of them were not aware that he had been 
confined to his home by sickness. 

The funeral services were held af the home of Mr. 
Craig on Columbia Street, where Mr. Baker passed 
away. The large display of floral offerings which 
comprised forty pieces, showed in very high esteem 
how Mr. Baker was held in the professional, business 
and social world.' There were present a large number 
of his former friends and business associates including 
delegations from Beth-horan Lodge of Masons of 
which Mr. Baker was Senior Deacon, Brookline 
Lodge of Elks, Boston Commandery Knights Tem- 
plars, Knights of Pythias. The pallbearers were 
officers from Beth-horan Lodge. Rev. Oliver D. 
Sewall, assistant pastor at Harvard church, officiated. 
The body was taken to Forest Hills cemetery where 
it was placed in a receiving tomb. 



Henry Varnum Poor. 

Poor, Henry Varnum, who was a resident of 
Brookline for a number of years, was born in Andover, 
Mass., December 8, 181 2. Graduated from Bowdoin 
College, New York in 1835, and afterwards became 
a lawyer, was Manager of the "Railway Journal'' 
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in 1848, and for many years editor of "Poor's Man- 
ual of Railroads," published in New York by H. V. 
and H. W. Poor. In 1841 he was married to Mary 
W., daughter of Rev. John Pierce of Brookline. 

He was a prolific writer on political and economic 
topics, among his published works being a "His- 
tory of the Railroads of the United States," "The 
Monetary Systems of the World." 

Mr. Poor died in Brookline January 4, 1905. His 
widow, one son, Henry W. Poor, a New York banker, 
and three daughters, Agnes V., Lucy T., and Mary 
M. (Mrs. Alfred D. Chandler), survived him. 




Robert Sharp Davis. 

The New England progenitor of the Davis family 
was William Davis, who came from Wales in his 
early youth and settled in Roxbury, where he was 
married three times. He was a member of Apostle 
Eliot's church, as were his wives and most of his 
children. He died December 9, 1683. 

His grandson, Ebenezer Davis, made large pur- 
chases of lands in various places and settled upon 
the Brookline property, which he purchased in 1746 
of Thomas Cotton, of Windham, Connecticut. This 
estate of ninety-five acres was separately described in 



three lots, and embraced the principal portion of 
what is now the village of Brookline. 

A great-grandson of the Ebenezer Davis who settled 
in Brookline was named Robert Sharp Davis. This 
Robert Sharp had the following named children: 
Samuel Craft, Robert Sharp, (the subject of this 
sketch), Phineas Steams, Sarah, and Lucy. 

Robert Sharp Davis whose portrait accompanies 
this sketch, was bom in Brookline, January i, 181 1, 
and died in the same town Febmary 23, 1875. He 
was a life-long resident of Brookline. 

Robert Sharp Davis was named for several of his 
ancestors of the same name on the maternal side, 
who had distinguished themselves in the old French 
and Indian Wars. He was the son of Robert Sharp 
and Lucy Steams Davis. His maternal grandfather 
was Phineas Steams of Watertown, Massachusetts, 
one of the famous Boston Tea Party, of Revolu- 
tionary memory. 

About the year 1825, Robert Sharp Davis, (the 
subject of this sketch) entered the employment of 
the well-known publishing firm of Crocker and Brews- 
ter. After remaining a few years with Crocker and 
Brewster of Boston, he became a partner in the 
firm of Lincoln, Edmands and Company, and in 
1835 succeeded them, and later formed the firm of 
Robert S. Davis and Company. 
^ , He carried on the business of publishing school- 
books in Boston with unintermpted success until his 
"death— a period of nearly forty years. Among his 
most proniinent publications were the mathematical 
works of the eminent author, Benjamin Greenleaf, 
books which are believed to have been in more uni- 
versal use than any similar works ever published. 

In 1837, Mr. Davis married Mary Harriet Shannon, 
of Portsmouth, N. H., by whom he had the following 
children: Mary Shannon (Mrs. W. E. Webster), Lucy 
Steams, Sarah Comstock, Laura Wood (Mrs. T. R. 
Shewell), Caroline Elizabeth, and Langdon Shannon. 

The Davis family are descended in a matemal line 
from Robert Sharp, a youth of twenty, who came to 
Boston in the ship "Abigail," from London, in 1635, 
and beyond that the family is traced to Robert Sharp 
of Islington, England, as far back as 1534. Robert 
Sharp, it would seem, lived for a while at Dorchester 
and then came to Brookline or Muddy River, and 
in 1650 with Peter Aspinwall, he purchased the large 
tract of land, one hundred and fifty acres, of William 
Coibum, at Muddy River. 

By his wife Abigail, he had one son, John, bora 
March 12, 1643, ^'^^ ^^o daughters, Abigail and Mary. 
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John married Martha, daughter of Robert Vose, of 
Dorchester (Milton). John was a valiant soldier in 
King Philip's War, and was killed in the Sudbury 
fight, while lieutenant in Captain Wadsworth's com- 
pany, in April, 1676. His widow married Joseph 
Buckminster, from whom the distinguished persons 
of that name were descended. 

John Sharp had a son Robert, who perished in an 
expedition against the Indians in Canada. This 
Robert had a son Robert who was a thrifty man, and 
became a large landholder in Brookline. He died 
in 1765, leaving a son, Robert, and four daughters. 
The fourth Robert married Sarah Payson of Roxbury, 
by whom he had ten children, and from one of these 
children (Lucy), who married into the Davis family, 
was descended Robert Sharp Davis, the subject of 
this sketch. 



father, and continued the business until 1883, when 
he disposed of his interest and the old firm of Robert 
S. Davis and Company ceased to exist. 

The same year he opened an office in Boston as a 
real estate broker and is still actively engaged in that 
line there. He has done much for the real estate 
development of his native town, as well as having 
been connected with some of the large transactions 
in Boston. 

Of late years he has become much interested in 
New York real estate and has bought and sold large 
properties in Greater New York. 

On November 9, 1880, he married H61^ne Bartlett 
O'Leary of Boston. A son was born to them on 
February 26, 1885, Langdon Shannon, who died in 
infancy. L. Shannon Davis* residence is on Sum- 
mer and Clinton Roads, Brookline. 




L. Shannon Davis. 

Davis, L. Shannon, son of Robert Sharp Davis 
and Mary Harriet (Shannon) Davis, was bom in 
Brookline, January 28, 1857. 

He was educated in Brookline, and on the death of 
his father he immediately went into the publishing 
business, with the firm so long established by his 




James Manning Seamans. 

Seamans, James Manning, son of Manning and 
Abigail (Shepard) Seamans, was bom in New London, 
N. H., August 18, 1824. He received his education 
in the schools of New London, and at the Colby 
Academy in that town. Upon reaching his majority 
Mr. Seamans came to Brookline and made his first 
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business venture in this town, opening a grocery 
store under Lyceum Hall, which was in the lower 
village. The date of this was May lo, 1845. For 
several years he held the position of postmaster, the 
post-office being in his own store. 

Some years later the increasing trade made it 
necessary to seek larger quarters and he moved to 
Harvard Square, at the comer of Davis Avenue and 
Washington Street, occupying a building erected by 
Seth T. Thayer, Esq. He afterwards purchased 
this property with adjoining land, and in the year 
1888 built the present brick block. 

For 57 years, and until he reached the age of 78, Mr. 
Seamans continued in active control of the business. 
In 1902, feeling that his years of faithful endeavor 
had earned for him a rest, he retired, leaving the man- 
agement of the firm to his son. Manning Seamans. 

Mr. Seamans was married to Miss Sarah Wood- 
ard Steams, a native of Brookline, in 1851. Mrs. 
Seamans died in 1905. 

Of his children the two surviving, reside in Brookline. 

Mr. Seamans has always been held in high esteem, 
not only by his neighbors and those having business 
relations with him, but by the citizens of Brookline. 

Sumner Hatherly Foster. 

Foster, Sumner Hatherly, Lawyer and Chairman 
of Norfolk County Board of Commissioners, the 
eldest son of Hatherly and Emma Caroline (Bickford) 
Foster, was bom in Boston, November 5, 1873.' He 
is descended in ninth generation from Edward Foster 
of Scituate, who came from England with his uncle, 
Timothy Hatherly, on the ship *^Anne," landing at 
Plymouth in 1623 and settling in Scituate in 1628. 

Edward Foster was a lawyer by profession and 
representative to the General Court of the Plymouth 
Colony 1639 and 1640. He died in 1643. 

Hatherly Foster, father of Sumner H. Foster, was 
bom in Hingham in 1844, and is one of the firm of 
MacuUar Parker Company. 

Sumner H. Foster prepared for college at the 
Brookline High School and entered the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in 1891. He graduated 
from the Law School of Harvard University in 1895 
and was admitted to the Bar of Massachusetts in the 
same year and has since practised law in Boston, 
being associated with Frank T. Benner and Laurence 
A. Brown under the firm name of Benner & Foster. 

He has taken an active interest in public affairs, 
having served for several years on the Committee of 
Thirty at the Brookline Annual Town Meetings and 
on the Republican Town Committee of Brookline 
and as chairman of that committee in 1905- 1906. 



In 1904 he was elected one of the County Com- 
missioners of Norfolk County and in 1906 he was 
elected chairman of the board. 

He has been engaged in charitable and philanthropic 




work and has ser\'ed as an oflicer of the Second Church 
in Boston (Unitarian), the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches and Morgan Memorial. 

He has three brothers, Herbert Ira, John Winthrop, 
and Hatherly, Jr. They have all attended Harvard 
University and have been prominent in athletics. 
They represented Harvard in Inter-collegiate con- 
tests in baseball, track, hockey and football, Hatherly 
Foster, Jr., being the captain of the Har\'ard Football 
Eleven 1906. 

Sumner Hatherly Foster has been prominently 
identified with yacht racing in Massachusetts Bay 
and has served as an officer in several of the yacht 
clubs to which he belongs. He is Vice-President of 
the Yacht Racing Association of Massachusetts. 

Albert Lamb Lincoln. 

Lincoln, Albert Lamb, Attorney-at-Law, was 
bom in Boston April 29, 1850, graduate of Harvard 
College, Secretary of the Class of 1872, resident of 
Brookline since 1856, Selectman 1 886-1 893, Chair- 
man of the Board 1888-1893, one of the Auditors of 
the town i878-'79-'8o. Park Commissioner since 1901. 
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Rev. Daniel Dulaney Addison, D. D. 

Addison, Rev. Daniel Dulaney, D. D., author 
and clergyman, was bom in Wheeling, W. Va., 
March ii, 1863. ^^^ original Addison in this 
country and ancestor of Dr. Addison was an uncle 
of Joseph Addison, the great English essayist and 
poet. Another ancestor was a signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. The parents of Dr. Addison 
were Thomas Grafton and Marie Eliason (Addison) 
Addison. 

He is a graduate of Union College (1883), and of 
the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 
He received the degree of D. D. from Union College 
in 1901. He was assistant at Christ Church, Spring- 
field, Mass., from 1886 to 1889, rector of St. Peter's 
Church, Beverly, Mass., from 1889 to 1895, ^^^ 
rector of All Saints Church, Brookline, since 1895. 
He was president of the Beverly Hospital from 1892 
to 1895, and is at present a trustee of the Brookline 
Public Library, examining chaplain to the Bishop of 
Massachusetts, president of the N. E. Home for 
Deaf Mutes, a trustee of the College of Monrovia, 
Liberia, president of the Brookline Educational 
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Society, a director of The Church Temperance 
Society, a member of the executive committee, Arch- 
d^conry of Boston, Boston Clerieus, and vice-presi- 
dent of trustees of Donation for Education in Liberia. 
He was knighted by the Government of Liberia in 
1904. He is a member of the Authors' Club and 
Twenty Round Table. 

He is the author of "Lucy Larcom, Life, Letters 
and Diary," "Philips Brooks," "Life and Times of 
Edward Bass, First Bishop of Massachusetts," 
"All Saints' Church, Brookline," "The Clergy in 
America," and "The Episcopalia." 

He was married to Miss Julia de Wolf Gibbs, 
February 20, 1889. Mrs. Addison is an authoress, 
art designer of Ecclesiastical ornament, metal work, 
mosaic and embroideries. She is a director of the 
Brookline School Museum and a member of the 
Boston Art Students' Association (now The Copley 
Society). 




Rev. Leonard Kip Storrs, D. D. 

Storrs, Rev. Leonard Kip, D. D., rector of St. 
Paul's Protestant Episcopal Church, Brookline, was 
bom in Yonkers, N. Y., November 4, 1842. His 
parents were Henry L. and Elizabeth (Kip) Storrs 
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His father, who was also a clergyman, died in Yonkers, 
in 1852. Dr. Storrs was educated at Trinity College 
of Hartford, Conn., from which he graduated in 
1863, ^"^ ^^ the Theological Seminary, Hartford, 
from which he graduated in 1869. After leaving 
the latter he located in Pordand, Me., and afterwards 
in Pittsfield, Mass. 

In 1875 he came to Brookline. He is a member of 
the School Board, Trustee of Walnut Hills Cemeter}' 
and Trustee of the Public Library. His first wife 
died some years ago, and he recently married Mrs. 
Adeline F. Adams, daughter of the late George Frost 
of Newton. Dr. Storrs has been rector of St. Paul's 
for thirty-one years, and is much beloved by his 
parishioners and many outside his particular fold. 




Joseph P. Murphy. M.D. 

Murphy, Joseph P., M. D., son of James and 
Catherine (McCarthur) Murphy, was bom in Boston, 
February 2d, 1865. He received his early education 
in private schools of Boston and entered Boston 
College in 1876, graduating in the eighties. He 
chose the career of a physician for his life work and 
prepared himself for his profession at Harvard Medi- 



cal School, from which he graduated in 1886, taking 
his degree the same year. Besides these courses, 
he had benefitted by studies in women's and children's 
diseases in the Massachusetts General Hospital and 
Boston City Hospital. In 1894 he went abroad and 
studied at the Pavillion Trousseau in Paris and at 
the Maternity Rotunda in Dublin. 

Dr. Murphy began the practice of his profession 
in Brookline in 1886, locating first in the house where 
The Brookline Press some years later took up its 
quarters. He was married September 29, 1897, to 
Winifred Richards, daughter of Orrin C. Richards, 
one of Boston's prominent artists. He has been a 
member of the Massachusetts Medical Society since 
1886 and was Vice President of the Brookline Medical 
Club in 1905. Dr. Murphy resides at 37 Harvard 
Street, Brookline. 




Oscar B. Mowry. 

MowRY, Oscar B., member of Brookline Water 
Board, is the son of Warren B. and Hannah A. 
(Brownell) Mowr}% and was bom in Woonsocket, 
R. I., where he spent his early life. He was graduated 
from the Woonsocket High School in 1859, graduated 
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from Brown University, A. B., 1863, received the degree 
of A. M. in course in 1866. He entered Harvard 
Law School, took the degree of IX. B. in 1865, 
studied law for a year with C. T. & T. H. Russell, 
and was admitted to the Suffolk Bar March 17, 1866. 

He has devoted himself to a constantly increasing 
general civic law business which has grown in later 
years largely in the line of probate and trust matters. 
He is a trustee of several estates. Mr. Mowry has 
resided in Brookline since 1880, and has been very 
active and influential in local affairs. 

He has been a member of the Brookline Water 
Board for several years, is a member of the River- 
dale Casino and the Boston Bar Association. 

He was married in 1879 to Georgianna J., daughter 
of George C. Goodwin. 

Mr. Mowry is a man of broad intellectual power 
and of excellent judgment and a most powerful man 
for the Brookline Water Board. 




John F. Fleming. 

Fleming, John F., a successful business man and 



m 



well-known resident of Brookline, was bom 
Wolverhampton, StaflFordshire, England. 

He attended the old Ward School, and graduated 
from the Pierce Grammar School. He entered the 



employ of the old house of Seth W. Fuller, Electrical 
Contractor, in 1886, and made a specialty of electrical 
installation as applied to residences. 

By dint of hard work in this field, augmented by 
courses at night schools in Brookline and evening 
experimental courses and lectures at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, he equipped himself 
to begin an independent business career in 1891, 
opening an office in Brookline in a very modest way. 

His efforts were crowned with such success, that 
he possesses t^-day, what is undoubtedly, the most 
valuable electrical business of its kind, in New 
England. 

Mr. Fleming now operates three lines of business, 
having added in recent years, installation of gas 
work and automobile storage and repairs. 

His fine, new, fire-proof business building at the 
village entrance of the town, in which he is located, 
bids fair to be only the starting point of more impor- 
tant successes. 

Mr. Fleming has for several years filled the oflice 
of Secretary arid Treasurer of the Brookline Business 
Men's 'Association, is unmarried, and lives with his 
mother and sisters on Pond Avenue, Brookline, Mass. 



Frederick L., Briggs. 

Briggs, Frederick L., son of John Hammond 
and Mary Elizabeth Briggs, was bom in Weymouth, 
Mass., March 12, i860. He comes of sturdy New 
England stock and is proud of being a self-made 
man, having worked up from an oflice-boy in a real 
estate concern and employee in a drug store to the 
proprietorship of a successful business. 

In 1905 he was appointed by Governor Douglas 
to the position of Secretary of the Board of Regis- 
tration in embalming created by law in 1905. 

Mr. Briggs is one of the best known men in his 
line of business in Massachusetts. He was a pioneer 
in the modern methods of embalming and is con- 
sidered peculiarly qualified for the Board of Regis- 
tration by his experience of thirty years and his 
acknowledged expertness. 

He began his business career with Jeremiah Tink- 
ham, who was one of the leading undertakers in the 
country in his day, at 20 Howard Street, Boston, 
where Mr. Briggs to-day has his headquarters. Six 
years ago when Mr. Tinkham retu-ed Mr. Briggs 
succeeded him as proprietor. He immediately estab- 
lished the Coolidge Comer branch of his business. 
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He is a prominent member of Joseph Warren Lodge 
of Free Masons, St. Andrew's Royal Arch Chapter, 
Boston Council, Boston Commandery Knight Tem- 
plars, and of the National Lancers. 



Frederick Perry Fish. 

Fish, Frederick Perry, President of the American 
Bell Telephone Company, and a well-known lawyer, 
was bom in Taunton, Mass., January 13, 1855; he 
is the son of Frederick L. and Mary Jarvis (Perry) 
Fish. He graduated from Har\^ard University in 
1875, and attended Harvard Law School 1875-6. 
He was married April 7, 1880, to Clara P. Livermore. 
He practised law in New York and Boston until 
July, 1901. That year he accepted the position of 
President of the American Bell Telephone Company 
which he now (1906) holds. He is director of many 
and president of several allied companies. He is 
an associate member of American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers; a member of the Union, St. Botolph 
University, Exchange Clubs of Boston, and of the 
University, Union, American Art, Lawyers of New 
York. Mr. Fish resides on Prescott Street, Brookline. 



F. Joseph Untersee. 

Untersee, F. Joseph, the architect of the Brook- 
line Manual Training School, Bath House, and Gym- 
nasium, was born in Glarus, Switzerland, November 
25, 1858. His parents were F. Joseph and Louise 
(von Riedi) Untersee. Mr. Untersee received his 
early education in public and private schools. His 
professional training was attained in the Polytech- 
nikum, Stuttgart, Germany. He married the daugh- 
ter of the late Philip D. Hammond of Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 




He has been the architect of the Manual Training 
School, the Gymnasium, and the Bath House of 
Brookline, churches in Allston, Brookline, and in 
Jamestown, N. Y.; Parochial School in Brookline, 
Redemptorist Buildings in Roxbury, and others in 
New York. He resides on the corner of Davis Avenue 
and Keiflfer Road, Brookline. 

John L. Gardner. 

Gardner, John L., who was one of Brookline's 
most public spirited citizens, was born in Boston, 
November 20, 1837. He was the son of one of Bos- 
ton's old-time merchant princes, John Lowell Gard- 
ner. His mother was a member of the Peabody 
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families of Salem. Mr. Gardner filled many impor- 
tant positions during his life. He was chairman of 
the Board of Directors of the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy Railroad Company; a director of the 
Calumet and Hecla Mining Company and of several 
other corporations; Trustee of the Suffolk Savings 
Bank, one of the Trustees and Treasurer of the 
Museum of Fine Arts of Boston, and Trustee and at 
one time Recording Secretary of the Humane Society 
of Massachusetts. He was also a member of the 
leading clubs. He was married April lo, i860, to 
Miss Isabella Stewart of New York. 

He died December 10, 1878, leaving a widow but 
no children; other survivors are his brother, George 
A. Gardner, and a married sister, Mrs. J. Randolph 
Coolidge. Mr. Gardner was always interested in 
the advancement of Brookline, and in 1871 he donated 
$ic,ooo to the Brookline Library. 




Burton W, Neal. 

Neal, Burton W., well-known builder and con- 
tractor, was bom in Brookline, November 14, 1866, 
the son of Burton W. Neal, who came to this town 
from New Hampshire in 1853. He was educated in 
the public schools of Brookline and later attended 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Since 
that time he has been actively engaged in the building 
business, succeeding his father in 1891, and has built 
many fine residences and public buildings in the 
town and state. He served in the Brookline Fire 



Department for twenty-three years, five years of 
which he was on the Board of Engineers, and for six 
years he served as Fire Commissioner. He served on 
the Board of Investment of the Brookline Savings 
Bank for four years. Mr. Neal was married to Miss 
Ida Campbell. They have three children. 




Charles Wesley Birtwell. 

BiRTWELL, Charles Wesley, was born in Law- 
rence, Mass,, November 23, i860. His father was 
Tempest Birtwell, bom in Sabden, and his mother, 
Sarah Pickels, born in Colne, Lancashire, England. 

From the Lawrence High School, class of 1878, 
Mr. Birtwell entered Harvard College, class of 1882. 
In his senior year illness interrupted his course, so 
that he was graduated with the class of 1885, receiving 
a degree of "summa cum laude." 

Deliberately choosing philanthropic work when such 
a choice was less common among university men 
than now, Mr. Birtwell went directly from Harvard 
into the service of the Boston Children's Aid Society, 
of which, since September i, 1885, he has^een the 
executive oflficer. 

Mr. Birtwell was married October 16, 1894, to 
Miss Helen Dow, Hampton Falls, N. H., at the home 
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of the bride, the Governor Weare house, built in 1737, 
now the summer home of the family. The first 
year after their marriage, Mr. and Mrs. Birtwell 
lived in the Charles Sumner house, 20 Hancock St., 
Boston, and in October, 1895, moved to Brookline. 
Their son Roger was bom May 19, 1901, in the house 
at the corner of Druce Street and Dean Road, built 
for Mr. Birtwell in 1899. This fall Mr. Birtwell 
changes his residence to a house now building for 
him on Buckminster Road, comer of Seaver Street. 

In 1 89 1, Mr. Birtwell visited England and France 
for the study of charities and industrial education. 
He is one of the lecturers of the New York School of 
Philanthropy, conducted by the Charity Organization 
Society of the City of New York, and of the School for 
Social Workers, Boston, maintained by Simmons 
College and Harvard University. 

In 1896-97 Mr. Birtwell was a member of the 
Advisory Board on Public Institutions of the City 
of Boston, appointed by the Mayor. He has served 
upon the boards of directors of the Massachusetts 
Prison Association, the New England Watch and 
Ward Society, the South End House, the North End 
Union, and other local charitable and educational 
organizations and committees. 

He was one of the two editors of "The Care of 
Dependent, Neglected, and Wayward Children, being 
a Report of the Second Section of the International 
Congress of Charities, Correction and Philanthropy, 
Chicago, June 1893. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins 
Press. London, the Scientific Press, 1894;" and was 
one of the two authors of a "Report of the State 
Board of Education " by special order of the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts, "relative to School Attendance 
and Truancy. House Document No. 1259, May, 
1897." He was an associate editor of the "Charities 
Review" from 1897 to 1900. 

Mr. Birtwell was president of the "Monday Even- 
ing Club," a club of paid officers of the charities of 
Boston and vicinity, November, 1893, to November, 
1895. The club was organized at Mr. BirtwelFs 
suggestion in March, 1888, and he was its first secre- 
tary. Its usefulness has prompted the organization 
of a similar club in each of the larger cities of the 
country. Mr. Birtwell was president of the Channing 
Club of Boston, October, 1896, to October, 1897; and 
has been secretary of the Unitarian Club of Boston 
since January, 1899. 

Mr. Birtwell originated the Home Libraries, so- 
called, in 1887 in connection with his work for the 
Boston Children's Aid Society. 

From its organization in 1894, Mr. Birtwell has been 



connected with what is now called the "Social Ser- 
vice Committee" of Harvard University, formed for 
the purpose of guiding and stimulating student vol- 
unteer charity work. 

Under the will of Miss Belinda Randall, of Boston, 
Mr. Birtwell served as a member, and by election 
of his colleagues served as clerk of the Randall 
Board of Managers, to which fell the assignment to 
such educational and philanthropic purposes as the 
managers should determine of the sum of $382,000. 

The burden of Mr. Birtweirs work has been the 
development of the activities of the Boston Children's 
Aid Society. From it men and women have been 
graduated to positions of res[X)nsibility at the head 
of various other charitable undertakings in different 
parts of the country. Mr. Birtwell has given much 
attention to legislation in regard to children, especially 
in the development of the laws in regard to compulsory 
education and tmancy, child labor, juvenile courts, 
and related subjects. 

Mr. Birtwell was interested in the opening of our 
public library on Sundays, and in securing the ap- 
proval by the town of the building of the public 
g\'mnasium. He is chairman of the lecture com- 
mittee of the Brookline Education Society. 




Jacob W* Wilbur 

Wilbur, Jacob W., a resident of Brookline for 
a number of years, was born in New Gloucester, 
Maine, March 2, 1847, where he received his edu- 
cation. When he arrived in Boston he decided to 
enter the real estate business and as a result he 
has greatly improved and developed suburban 
land. Mr. Wilbur resides in a beautiful residence 
on Winthrop Road. 
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BROOKLINE STREET DEPARTMENT. 



In the preceding pages of the History all the Town Departments are referred to* 



Few things add more to the appearance of a 
town than well constructed and well maintained 
streets and sidewalks, and Brookline owes much 
of its attractiveness and its desirability as a place 
of residence to the fact that it has for many years 
kept its streets and sidewalks in such a manner as 
to promote the comfort and convenience of its 
citizens, and to elicit unquaUfied praise from 
visitors. 

Previous to the year 1871 work on the streets 
was done under the immediate supervision of the 
selectmen, acting as surveyors of highways. In 
that year a highway department was organized 
and a superintendent of streets was appointed 
for the first time. Chapter 98, of the Public 
Statutes of 1889, made it obligatory on towns to 
appoint a superintendent of streets, but as Brook- 
line already had such an official, the effect on this 
town was merely to shift certain statute respon- 
sibilities. 

The town is divided into five highway districts, 
each being under the charge of one member of the 
board of selectmen. The engineering work is en- 
tirely separate and distinct from the street de- 
partment, and the engineer and superintendent of 
streets are both appointed annually by the select- 
men, and are responsible directly to them. The 
selectmen keep in close touch with the street de- 
partment, and are at all times famiUar with its 
work, and are consulted when anything more than 
the ordinary routine is contemplated. The de- 
partment is well equipped with steam rollers, 
stone crushers, horses , carts, tools etc., and its 
permanent force consists of as many men as can 
be constantly employed. During the busy season 
as many additional men and teams are employed 
as may be deemed advisable. 

The question of what material should be used 
in surfacing the streets has occupied the attention 
of the department and the board of selectmen for 
a considerable time. Until 1876 the streets of 



Brookline were constructed and maintained al- 
most entirely of ordinary pit gravel. In that 
year a stone crusher was bought, and since then 
the repairs have been largely made of crushed 
stone, and for some time past have been made 
and repaired with this material only. It is 
generally conceded that for streets of heavy 
traffic, granite blocks when well cut and well 
laid, form a most substantial and durable pave- 
ment, which in the course of years is imdoubtedly 
the most economical, but on account of the noise 
they are desirable only in streets of the heaviest 
traffic, and while the roads of Brookline, are by 
reason of its geographical location, subjected to 
an enormous amount of this kind of traffic, it has 
not been deemed advisable to use this kind of 
pavement. 

Brick pavements, while not as durable as those 
of granite, are largely used in western towns and 
cities, and of late years have been used to a con- 
siderable extent in this vicinity, and by reason of 
their smoothness, and the ease by which they 
can be kept cleaned are deservedly popular. The 
Village square at the transfer station and Harvard 
square and Washington street as far as the rail- 
road bridge are paved with bricks, and the pave- 
ment seems to give very general satisfaction. 
Asphalt is noiseless and comparatively dustless, 
and in some respect is almost an ideal pavement, 
particularly for residential sections, but its sur- 
face is exceptionally slippery, and repairs are very 
costly. • It is, however, extremely desirable for 
crowded tenement districts, owing to the fact 
that it can be easily flushed during the hot sum- 
mer days and nights, thus reducing the tempera- 
ture and proving a boon to the dwellers in these 
congested districts. Wood blocks of suitable 
material when properly treated with a preserva- 
tive constitute almost the ideal pavement. They 
are smooth, easily cleaned or flushed, and although 
expensive in their first cost are very durable. 
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The only objection, aside from the cost, to the use 
of this pavement is its slipperiness, which can be 
overcome by sprinkling liberally with sand. A 
small sample of this pavement is laid on the Sum- 
ner road bridge. A new pavement known as 
bitulithic is made of broken stone and bituminous 
cement laid hot on a foundation of crushed stone, 
and thoroughly compacted by rolling while still 
hot. It combines the best features of asphalt and 
macadam, and is free from most of the objections 
to the use of either; it is used very largely in all 
parts of the country, and will doubtless be used 
more and more as its merits are more widely 
known. There are three pieces of this pavement 
in Brookline, one on the southerly approach to 
the railroad bridge on Washington street on a 
somewhat heavy grade, a second piece on Kent 
street near Harvard square, and a third on Har- 
vard street, between Harvard square and Aspin- 
wall avenue; it seems to give general satisfaction, 
and public opinion is favorable to a more extended 
use of it. Macadam seems on the whole the 
most suitable pavement for suburban roads, and 
is the most popular for road driving. The great- 
est objections to its use are the dust and the mud, 
which seem to be almost inseparable from it, but 
when the surface is kept in proper condition, and 
properly sprinkled in dry weather, and the mud 
removed, it gives great satisfaction by reason of 
its low cost, its freedom from noise, and the sure 
foothold it affords for horses. With the exception 
of the few short pieces of improved pavement 
already mentioned, macadam is wholly used both 
in construction and repairs on the streets of 
BrookUne. In streets of ordinary width, where 
street railway tracks are laid, macadam is unfit on 
account of its rapid wear by reason of the travel 
being concentrated on very narrow portions of 
the road on either side of the railway tracks, and 
without doubt Brookline will adopt a better and 
more durable pavement for such streets in the 
very near future. It has been amply 'demon- 
strated by the experience of many years that the 
heav>'^ telford foundation is unnecessary except in 
clayey soils, and particularly where the under- 
drainage is not good. On well drained founda- 
tions it is found that about eight inches of crushed 
stone, put on in two layers and properly shaped, 
and rolled down to about six inches in depth 
answers every purpose. In repairs and recon- 
structions of old roads which have become well 



compacted and thoroughly soUd by years of use, 
even four inches of macadam are sufficient. No 
hard and fast rule is adhered to, but the method 
of construction and repairs is adopted which will 
suit the particular place. 

Until about twenty-five years ago gravel of 
fairly good quality could be had in almost every 
part of BrookUne, but no permanent supply is 
now available, and the department for some 
time past has had to depend upon such material 
as is found in various excavations for building 
and other purposes throughout the town. The 
stone used for macadam surfacing until recently 
was obtained from the conglomerate ledges in 
Brighton, but this stone is of very poor quaUty, 
and the best results could not therefore be ob- 
tained. In 1902 a lot of land adjoining the park 
lands on Hammond street, containing about 
seven acres on which there is a very large amount 
of trap rock, was purchased and repairs are now 
made almost entirely of this material, which 
seems to give general satisfaction. The supply 
of gravel being so precarious it was evident that 
the railroad would have to be depended upon for 
a sure supply. In 1903 a lot of land on Kent 
street adjoining the railroad, was bought, and a 
spur track has been laid by means of which not 
only gravel can be delivered, but broken stone, 
cement, sand, bricks and other things needed in 
the work of the department. This lot of land also 
serves a very useful purpose as a storage lot. In 
cleaning the streets about twenty-five men are 
employed who spend their whole time in this 
work. The town is divided into sections, and 
each man is held responsible for the condition of 
his own particular section. In addition a street 
cleaning gang, composed of the older men who are 
physically imable to do the heavy work of the de- 
partment, is sent periodically over all the streets 
of the town, including those which are covered by 
the sectional method. Litter barrels for the re- 
ception of paper and other refuse are placed in 
convenient parts of the town, and very general 
use is made of them. 

Special effort is made during the winter months 
to promote the safety and convenience of the 
citizens. There ig no by-law or ordinance re- 
quiring abutters to clear the snow from the side- 
walks in front of their premises. As soon as the 
snow has ceased falling, plows are sent out to 
cover the whole town. They are followed by 12 
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or 14 gangs of shovellers, and the work of remov- 
ing snow from the sidewalks is carried on simul- 
taneously in as many sections of the town. When 
ice has fonned, sand is freely used to prevent 
accident. The cost of this kind of work is very 
considerable, and in some years makes a heavy 
drain on the resources of the department, but the 
expenditure is very popular, and there is no indi- 
cation of a desire for a change in methods. Trees 
which add so much to the beauty of any town are 
planted on most of the streets; maples, elms and 
oak predominate. Until recently the planting 
and care of trees was in charge of the highway 
department, but they are now entirely in charge 
of the tree planting committee, composed of 
three citizens elected at the annual town meeting. 
This committee exercises a constant supervision 
over the trees, and it is laigely due to their intelli- 
gent and well directed efforts, that the town has 
been spared the havoc wrought in many places by 
the gypsy and brown tail moths, and other pests. 
Lighting the streets both by electricity and gas is 
done by contract imder the supervision of the 
superintendent of wires and lights, who is ap- 
pointed annually by the board of selectmen. 
Practically all the streets of the town are watered 
during six months, from May 1 to November 1, 
and before and after that time the more important 
thoroughfares are sprinkled. Twenty-seven 
double teams are employed in this work which are 
hired from contractors who supply all the horses, 
carts and harnesses, and are paid monthly for 
their work, which includes sprinkling on Simdays 
and hoUdays. Water is furnished by the town 
through stand-pipes conveniently located, and no 
charge is made to the department therefor. The 
care of sidewalks involves constant watchfulness 
and attention; defects are reported by the police, 
and repairs are immediately made, and in this 
way the town is doubtless saved from many vexa- 
tions and expensive suits for damages. In the 
more thickly settled parts of the town the walks 
which are chiefly of coal tar, concrete or brick 
are laid with edgestones, while in other places a 
grass border varying from three to five feet in 
width in which trees are planted, is largely used. 
Granolithic walks, made of cement and finely 
crushed stone with a cinder foimdation, are laid in 
many places, and their use is rapidly extending. 
They are laid imder contract by approved parties 
only, under a five year guarantee. In front of 



imimproved lots, and in the more remote parts of 
the town plank walks are laid, so that excepting 
in few instances it is possible for any citizen to go 
from his home to the steam or electric cars, to the 
schools, churches or places of business, on a good 
comfortable sidewalk. Edgestones, brick, con- 
crete and plank walks are paid for entirely by the 
town, and an allowance is made towards the cost 
of granoUthic sidewalks. The sewers and drains 
with their appurtenances are for the most part 
built by contract under the supervision and in- 
spection of the engineering department. When 
completed their care is vested in the street de- 
partment, which keeps them cleaned and repaired, 
and in good working condition. The northerly 
and easterly part of the town is drained on what 
is called the combined system, in which both house 
sewage and storm water are accommodated in the 
same channel, while in the southerly and westerly 
parts of the town, the separate system prevails. 

In the separate system the sewers are intended 
only for house drainage, while the storm water 
and water from the roofs of houses is carried in 
separate channels to the nearest water course. 
In the very near future it is expected that the 
Metropolitan high level sewer will be extended 
across the town, and that all the storm and roof 
water will be excluded from the sewers. This 
means a duplication of drains in almost the en- 
tire northerly and easterly section of the town. 
With about fifty-six miles of sewers, and very 
numeroiis surface water drains, the amoimt apro- 
priated for their care and maintenance annually 
is only $5000, and of this amoimt there is fre- 
quently an imexpended balance. The sewer 
system is well adapted to the needs of the town, 
and very few complaints of obstructed sewers, 
catch-basins or drains are received. The collec- 
tion of ashes and refuse is an important part of the 
work of the street department. The garbage is 
collected by contract imder the direction of the 
board of health. The ashes and other rubbish 
are collected by the street department weekly. 
Householders are required to have three recepta- 
cles, one of which is for the garbage, a second for 
the ashes and non-combustable refuse, and the 
third for paper and other combustible material. 
Although the dumping places in the town are 
rapidly diminishing in number, no great difficulty 
has yet been experienced in finding a sufficient 
number of convenient places where clean ashes 
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can be deposited. The paper and other combus- 
tible refuse, however, is not so easily disposed of 
and cannot be dumped in open lots without be- 
coming an intolerable nuisance. If it is burned 
the smoke is very objectionable, and if it is not 
burned it is blown about the neighborhood and 
even to places which are quite remote from where 
it is dumped. For the present this rubbish is de- 
livered to a dealer in paper stock, who finds it 
profitable to separate only that portion which has 
any considerable commercial value. So much, 
however, of the total collection is of little or of no 
value that it is almost as great a problem to dis- 
pose of this economically and without offence to 
the neighborhood, as it is to dispose of the entire 
amount collected. It is beyond doubt that suita- 
ble furances for the destruction of this material 



must be soon provided, and where they ^hall be 
located is a question which is now, and has been 
for some time occupying the attention of the board 
of health. The sanitary disposal of mimicipal 
waste of all kinds is a question which is receiving 
attention all over the coimtry, and it is earnestly 
hoped that Brookline will soon succeed in solving 
the problem for itself in a satisfactory manner. 

The street department is in charge of Mr. 
Michael DriscoU, who is officially designated as 
superintendent of streets and sewers; he was first 
appointed on April 10, 1876, and has held the 
office ever since. Associated with him as assis- 
tant superintendent is Mr. Fred B. Richardson, 
who was appointed in 1894. The clerk of the de- 
partment is Mr. Daniel G. Lacy. 



THE BOSTON CONSOLIDATED GAS UGHT COMPANY. 



On June 15, 1905, under the able management 
of James L. Richards, President of the Boston 
Consolidated Gas Company, all the other gas com- 
panies in Boston, excepting the East Boston and 
Charlestown companies, were merged. 

The business culminating in this consoUdation 
originated in the early part of last century. After 
about a decade of experimentation in private 
plants, Westminster Bridge in London was first 
Hghted with gas on December 31, 1813, making 
the advent of gas as an illuminant in the field of 
public Ughting. Within ten years thereafter, the 
Boston Gas Company was incorporated, and it is 
interesting to note this comparatively brief lapse 
of time as an indication of the enterprising spirit 
existing in Boston then as now. This company 
furnished coal gas, as did all the gas companies in 
the early days of the industry. Its incorporation 
was follow^ed by that of the following coal gas com- 
panies, each supplying its respective geographical 
territories. The South Boston Gas Light Com- 
pany, in 1852; Roxbury Gas Light Company, in 
1852; Brookline Gas Light Company, in 1853; 
Jamaica Plain Gas Light Company, in 1853; and 
the Dorchester Gas Light Company, 1854. These 
companies operated as isolated gas companies, 
making coal gas, until 1884, when the Bay State 
Gas Company was incorporated by J. Edward 
Addicks of Delaware, who in the next few years 
bought the Boston, South Boston, Roxbury, and 
Dorchester Gas Light Companies from the Green- 



ough and other old Boston families, who had been 
interested in them since their inception. 

About 1892 the BrookUne Gas Light Company 
entered the Boston field under the management of 
H. H. Rogers, and duplicated a large part of the 
mains of the Boston and Roxbury Gas Light Com- 
panies. The price of gas was reduced to $1.00, 
and a fierce gas war ensued, ending in the Boston- 
Brookline contract of May, 1896. 

In 1902, Messrs. Kidder, Peabody & Company, 
who had organized the Boston Elevated Railway, 
became interested in the Boston gas field, and or- 
ganized the Massachusetts Gas Companies, a 
stock-holding trust association, to clear up and 
consolidate the many conflicting interests which 
had arisen. After nearly three years spent in 
clearing away the many obstacles in their path, 
they effected the consoUdation of the incorporated 
gas companies above enumerated, merging them 
in the Boston ConsoUdated Gas Company. This 
was an epoch-making event, as it denoted that a 
period of about twenty years of speculation and 
cross purposes was closed, and that the ownership 
of the Boston gas business, amoimting to about 
$25,000,000 fixed assets, had returned in unified 
form to Boston investors and under Boston man- 
agement. 

Upon this consolidation, the price of gas was 
voluntarily reduced to 95 cents, and in July, 1906, 
a further reduction to 85 cents was made as a re- 
sult of the economies effected by the consolidation. 
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BROOKLINE WATER DEPARTMENT. 

BY E. Z. PORBES. 



The question of a public water supply for the 
town of Brookline was one which received little 
or no attention for more than 150 years after the 
town's incorporation. The first mention of 
obtaining water for public use was made at the 
annual town meeting, held March 20, 1865, at 
which time the Representative to the General 
Court was instructed to " use his utmost endeavors 
to have inserted in the " Bill to authorize the city 
of Boston to build an additional reservoir," now 
before the House of Representatives, a provision 
that the city may distribute the water of Lake 
Cochituate through the said town of Brookline, 
and shall make and establish hydrants therein," 
etc. This effort to secure a water supply from 
the city of Boston, was, like a number of similar 
attempts, made in after years, unsuccessful. 

At a special meeting of the town, held Dec. 7, 
1869, the advisability of purchasing the plant of 
the Jamaica Pond Aqueduct Company was con- 
sidered. The records state ''after a full discus- 
sion of the subject, as also of various subjects 
connected therewith, the motion was put on its 
passage, and decided in the negative." 

Again the question of " supplying the town with 
pure water* ' was presented to the public, and at 
a meeting held May 2, 1871, a vote was passed 
authorizing the Moderator to appoint a committee 
of five to consider the matter and report at a 
futui-e meeting. Under this vote the Moderator 
appointed John W. Candler, William Aspinwall, 
Amos A. Lawrence, Charles D. Head and Edward 
S. Philbrick. The name of George F. Homer 
was added to this committee by the meeting. 

This committee reported to some length at a 
special meeting of the town, held Jan. 23, 1872, 
of various plans considered, and finally recom> 
mended the establishment of an independent 
plant on lands then owned by the Brookline Land 
Company, near the present site of the Free 
Hospital for Women, Pond Avenue. The town 
voted to accept the report and referred the sub- 
ject back to the committee with power to confer 
with the Jamaica Pond Aqueduct Company and 
report at a future meeting. This report was 
made at the next annual meeting, 1872, and 
recommended, in brief, that a water supply be 



obtained from the city of Boston, and, should 
this means fail, to apply to the General Court 
for an act authorizing the town to supply itself 
with water from Charles River. This report was 
accepted by the town and the selectmen, in con- 
junction with the Committee on Water Supply, 
were instructed to proceed in accordance with 
the recommendations of the committee. It is 
evident that the city of Boston was unwilling to 
co-operate with Brookline at this time,. as an act 
authorizing the town to take water from Charles 
River was secured, and accepted by the town at 
a special meeting held May 7, 1872. . . , 

At this meeting a vote was passed instructing 
the Selectmen and Committee on Water Supply 
to confer with the authorities of Boston and 
adjoining towns regarding the possibility of 
obtaining a supply from some system of works 
already constructed. The committee addressed 
communications to the towns of Newton and 
West Roxbury requesting co-operation in obtain- 
ing a water supply. 

The town of Newton did not reply to the com- 
munication, and West Roxbury stated that there 
was no prospect of any action being taken such 
as the committee invited Thef city of Boston 
was also addressed regarding the matter, and the 
question was considered by the Cochituate 
Water Board, who finally stated that owing to the 
then limited supply of the city, it would be im- 
possible to comply with the town's request. 

The project of obtaining cooperation from 
adjoining municipalities was then abandoned, 
and plans at once commenced for obtaining an 
independent supply from Charles River. 

Messrs. Shedd and Sawyer were employed by 
the committee to prepare a general plan of the 
works, together with estimates of cost. The plan 
proposed by them was to construct, on the left 
bank of the Charles River, Dedham, near Cow 
Island, a filtering basin from which the water was 
to be conveyed to a pumping station to be built 
on the right bank of the Charles river near Cow 
Island. Pumping machinery, with a daily capa- 
city of 1,500,000 gallons, was to be provided for 
forcing the water to a reservoir to be built on 
Walnut Hill, Brookline. 
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The estimated cost of this work was $370,000. 

The matter was duly presented to the town at 
the annual meeting, 1873, an appropriation of 
four hundred thousand dollars asked for. It was 
postponed, however, until April 14, at which time 
a vote of the town was taken, and the appropria- 
tion of the necessary funds was defeated. 

Considerable opposition to the movement was 
manifest at this time, some claiming that the 
waters of Charles river contained arsenic. Samples 
of water, taken from the waste way of a tannery, 
located near the proposed source of supply, were 
taken by some of the opposition and sent to a 
chemist for analysis. The report of the chemist 
showing that arsenic existed in the samples sub- 
mitted, was printed on posters and distributed 
throughout the town and caused considerable 
excitement. The matter was, however, fully 
explained at a town meeting, and the persons 
responsible for spreading these untruthful state- 
ments were held up to public ridicule. Public 
opinion seemed to have been very unsettled at 
this time, and numerous town meetings were held 
during the year for the purpose of discussing water 
supply matters; an entirely new committee was 
appointed by the town to investigate the matter 
anew. This committee held frequent meetings 
and gave hearings to the advocates of any source 
of supply. They also employed an engineer, 
Mr. Clement. Herschel and had many analyses of 
different samples of water made. During their 
investigation they examined the following sources 
of supply: 

Willow Pond, Brookline. 

Jamaica Pond, West Roxbury. 

Houghton's Pond, Milton. 

Massapoag Pond, Sharon. 

Cypress Street plain, Brookline. 

From the city of Boston. 

A full report of each of these sources of supply 
was submitted to the town, together with that of 
the engineer. The committee stated that they 
had two sources to choose from, the others being 
eliminated for various causes: Charles river and 
Massapoag pond, and concurred with their 
engineer that the latter source had superior ad- 
vantages. This report was accepted by the town 
and the committee discharged. Notwithstand- 
ing the recoraonendations of this body the town 
decided and, as it has since been proven, wisely, 
to take the Charles river as a source of supply, 



and an appropriation of four hundred thousand 
dollars was made for the work. 

A board of Water Commissioners, consisting of 
Charles K. Kirby, Charles H. Drew, and William 
Aspinwall, had been elected at the annual meeting 
of this year — 1873 — and under their direction 
the actual construction of the water works was 
commenced. 

Mr. Edward S. Philbrick, a resident of Brook- 
line, was employed as the engineer of the Board. 
Surveys were at once commenced and a general 
plan of construction prepared. This plan, as 
finally adopted, was to take the water supply 
from the filtering galleries, to be located on the 
westerly side of Cow Island, West Roxbury, 
convey it to the pumping station to be built on 
the edge of the swamp near Baker Street, West 
Roxbury, by means of a conduit, where it was to 
be pumped to a, reservoir on Fisher Hill, Brook- 
line, and from thence piped to all parts of the 
town. 

During the year 1874 the filtering gallery, con- 
duit and pumping station, excepting the chimney, 
were built and the force main and many of the 
distributing pipes laid. The reservoir was also 
partially constructed and a portion of the pump- 
ing engine delivered. 

Work was resumed in the early Spring of 1875, 
and was practically completed during the month 
of May of the same year. 

The engine at West Roxbury was set in motion 
for the first time on May 15, 1875, and the first 
water taker supplied the 27th of the same month. 
At the same time 362 applications for water had 
been made, representing nearly four hundred 
families. 

With the completion of the works it became 
necessary that a general superintendent should 
be appointed, and Mr. F. F. Forbes, a <iivil 
engineer employed during the construction of the 
works, was selected to fill this position. 

Trouble with the conduit, connecting the filter- 
ing galleries and pumping station, was experienced 
soon after its completion, and on investigation, it 
was found that the Akron pipe, of which it was 
constructed, had settled and cracked in a number 
of places. This pipe was therefore entirely 
removed and a wooden flume substituted. 

The total cost of the works to this time, as 
shown by the Final Report of the Water Com- 
missioners, was $481,029.56. 
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The above-mentioned conduit was laid through 
a portion of a swamp, and, notwithstanding that 
it was rebuilt in less than one year from the time 
it was first constructed, it proved to be unsatis- 
factory. It seemed to be impossible to prevent 
the water from the swamp from finding its way 
into the wooden flume and many complaints of 
impure water were, in consequence, received by 
the Water Commissioners. The matter was 
finally brought to the attention of the town at a 
special meeting held Oct. 10, 1878, and was re- 
ferred to a committee with instructions to investi- 
gate the matter and report at the next annual 
meeting. At this meeting a report was made, 
and the town voted to recommit the matter to the 
committee with instructions to report in print, 
more fully, in relation to the matter. At the 
next meeting of the town, Mr. Henry M. Whitney, 
presented the report which recommended the 
moving of the pumping station to Cow Island, 
and relaying the conduit with cast iron pipe. 

The work was done in accordance with the 
recommendations of the committee and effectually 
removed the trouble heretofore experienced. 

From the time these improvements were com- 
pleted until the early eighties the works proved 
amply sufficient for all the requirements of the 
town. With the development of the high lands, 
however, the need of a high service system was 
experienced. A careful study of the situation 
was made by the Superintendent of the Works, 
Mr. F. F. Forbes, who made the following recom- 
mendations: To build a pumping station on 
Newton Street, near the junction of Grove Street, 
take a water supply from the low service mains at 
this point and pump it to a stand-pipe to be con- 
structed on Cabot Hill, Brookline, the summit of 
which being 104 feet higher than Corey Hill, and 
the highest point of land in Brookline. 

This plan was duly approved by the Water 
Commissioners and brought before the town and, 
at a special meeting, held June 4, 1884, the 
Treasurer was authorized to issue water script to 
the amount of the appropriation for this work, 
viz.f one hundred thousand dollars. 

Work was at once commenced by the Water 
Commissioner and the tank, a wrought iron 
structure, with a capacity of 450,000 gallons, 
was completed by the middle of December of the 
same year. 

The pumping station was built and the engine 



completed to a sufficient extent for a preliminary 
test on July 1, 1885. 

A force main, 12 inches in diameter, was laid 
from the pumping station along Clyde, Warm 
and Heath Streets to the stand-pipe and was 
completed during the month of August, 1885. 
Water was soon afterwards turned on to the en- 
tire system, which proved itself to be thoroughly 
well built and fully capable of furnishing the 
highest levels of the town with a domestic and 
fire supply. 

Soon after the completion of the high service 
system, numerous complaints were received of a 
very bad taste and odor of the water. Investiga- 
tion showed that nearly all came from takers 
supplied from the high-service tank. Careful 
studies of cause and condition made by Super- 
intendent Forbes revealed the fact that micro- 
scopic vegetable growths were the sole cause of the 
trouble. Light and heat were found to be the 
direct cause of the rapid development of these 
organisms, and, owing to the fact that the high- 
service tank was built wholly above ground, con- 
ditions were particularly favorable for micro- 
scopic growths. After much consideration of the 
problem, it was decided to cover the tank with a 
light tight roof; this was done, and so effectually 
prevented the further growth of organisms that 
no trouble has since been experienced from this 
cause. 

The solving of this problem was of great im- 
portance to the town, as a hitherto source of great 
annoyance could now be successfully remedied. 

The phenomenal growth of the town from 1885 
to 1890 taxed the resources of the water depart- 
ment to its utmost to maintain a proper supply. 
As early as July, 1887, a special committee was 
appointed to consider and report upon the con* 
dition, necessity and manner of extending the 
water plant. This committee reported that in 
their opinion, the works should be extended and 
that application should be made to the Legisla- 
ture for additional powers to increase the water 
supply, and to raise the needed monies for prose- 
cuting the work. 

In accordance with the recommendations of the 
committee, an Act of the Legislature, granting the 
right to take a further water supply from the 
vicinity of the present source was secured. 

For the purpose of obtaining an additional 
supply, twenty-three acres of land bordering on 
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the Charles river, and directly opposite the original 
holdings of the town, were purchased. 

The plans of this extension were prepared by- 
Superintendent Forbes, and approved by the 
committee in charge, and the appropriation for 
the work, eighteen thousand dollars, was made at 
a town meeting held July 8, 1889. Contracts 
for materials were made during the latter part of 
1889, and the work of construction commenced 
in the early spring of the succeeding year. 

The manner of obtaining the water was radi- 
cally different from that employed at the time the 
works were constructed. Then, it will be remem- 
bered, filtering galleries were used which could 
only yield the amount naturally flowing from the 
ground. The present plan was to drive a system 
of 2i inch wells, in favorable localities, and pipe 
these to a general gathering main which was car- 
ried directly to the pumping station. By proper 
connections these wells could be piped directly to 
the pumps and the water draughted to a con- 
siderable depth, thus increasing the yield as 
needed. 

Owing to unfavorable weather conditions, the 
work of construction extended over a period of 
two years. On the completion of the work 2,05'4 
feet of main pipe had been laid and 43 wells driven. 

The general result obtained from this extension 
was very satisfactory, the additional supply being 
fully equal to the expectations of the Board.' 

During the years of 1890 and 1891 over three 
hundred acres of land, near the source of supply, 
were ' secured by purchase" and seizure, thus 
amply 'providing for further extension. 

The daily consumption had now increased to 
such an extent that the works, as originally built, 
were inadequate to maintain a proper supply. 
The matter was brought to the attention of the 
town, and on Oct. 27, 1891, a special committee 
was appointed to consider plans and reports of 
the Water Board "with reference to increasing 
the pumping facilities and laying a second force 
main, and to report with such recommendations 
as they may deem for the interests of the town, 
to a future town meeting." This committee re- 
ported to the town during the month of February, 
1892, and recommended the building of a covered 
reservoir on Fisher Hill, the enlargement of the 
low service pumping station, the purchase of a 
high duty pumping engine and high pressure 
boilers and the laying of a new twenty- inch force 



main. These recommendations were favorably 
received by the town, and at the adjourned annual 
meeting, held April 13, 1892, the sum of fifty 
thousand dollars w^as appropriated for the con- 
struction of a covered reservoir and an addition 
to the low-service pumping station. 

At a special meeting of the town, held July 15, 
1892, the sum of thirty-four thousand dollars 
was appropriated for the purchase of a high-duty 
pumping engine and boilers, and sixty thousand 
dollars for the laying of a new force main. 

The plans for these important extensions, 
which were, in themselves, considerably larger 
than the original works, were made by Super- 
intendent Forbes, and to him should be given 
the credit of designing a system that is in every 
way a model of hydraulic engineering. 

During the year 1892, the covered reservoir on 
Fisher Hill, and the addition to the low service 
pumping station were built. The cast iron pipe 
for the' new force main was delivered during the 
early spring of 1893 and laid during the following 
summer. ' 

The high-duty pumping engine was built by 
the Edward P. Allis Company of Milwaukee, 
and was run for the first time on March 8;*1894. 

The driven well system at Cow Bay was ex- 
tended during the summer of 1894, and 118'new 
2i inch wells were driven and connected with the 
gathering miain^ thus completing the important 
additions to the works. 

During the year 1902 a new pumping engine, 
with a daily .capacity of five million gallons, was 
installed at the low-service pumping station. 
The purpose for which this engine was purchased 
was to provide means of maintaining the supply 
should any accident occur to the regular pumping 
machiner>\ The Water Board, in their annual 
report of 1903, state that "the dangers of a water 
famine or a shortage of supply, on account of in- 
sufficient pumping machinery, are now so remote 
that they can be dismissed for years to come." 

Since the building of the covered reservoir on 
Fisher Hill the use of the old open reservoir, had, 
on account of the disagreeable taste and odor of 
the water stored therein, been entirely abandoned. 
As the new reservoir held less than one day's 
supply, the covering of the existing open reser- 
voir, so that it might be available for general 
storage, was recommended by the Water Board. 

Plans were prepared by Mr. F. F. Forbes, 
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Superintendent, and an appropriation of seventy- 
five thousand dollars for the work was made by 
the town at the annual meeting, 1903. 

The work of construction was commenced 
early in March, 1903, and was practically finished 
by November 1st, of the same year. 

With the completion of this reservoir, the 
storage facilities of the department were greatly 
improved, there being no less than 7,500,000 gal- 
lons of water constantly on hand, ready for instant 
use. 

During the year 1905 water meters were, in 
accordance with votes passed by the town, at- 
tached to all services, both public and private. 



quent meetings for the transaction of the ever- 
increasing business of the department, and cheer- 
fully gives much valuable time to the affairs of 
the town. 

The services of the Chairman, Mr. O. B. Mowry, 
have been of especial value, as his thorough under- 
standing of metropolitan affairs has been of great 
importance in adjusting questions that have arisen 
between the town and state. 

As before stated, the first Board of Water Com- 
missioners appointed Mr. F. F. Forbes as Super- 
intendent of the works, a position he has ably 
filled to the present time. 

The Clerk and Registrar, Mr. Z. R. Forbes, was 




PIERCE SCHOOL. 



The universal use of meters is unquestionably for 
the best interests of the public, as the expenditure 
of large sums for additional water supply will be 
further postponed by the checking of waste and 
unnecessary leakage. 

The management of the department has, since 
its incorporation, been vested in a Board of three 
Water Commissioners, one of whom is elected each 
year. To them is given the authority to appoint 
a Clerk and Registrar, a Superintendent and such 
other employees as may be necessary. 

The present Board consists of Mr. Oscar B. 
Mowry, chairman; Mr. Timothy J. Burke, and 
Dr. George H. Francis. This Board holds fre- 



appointed May 3, 1892, and is the present in- 
cumbent. 

The condition of the works at the present time 
is excellent. An abundant supply of pure, cool 
water is furnished by the filtering galleries and 
driven wells, and, by means of the greatly im- 
proved pumping machinery, is delivered to the 
consumer the same day it is drawn from the 
ground. The town owns ample lands in the 
vicinity of the source of supply for its protection 
from any possible polution and for future ex- 
tensions of the driven well system, and is fully 
equipped to furnish the town with a generous 
water supply for years to come. 
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Rev* George L* Perin* 

Perin, Rev. George L., Rector of the Beacon 
Universalist Church, Brookline, was born in Newton, 
Jaspar County, Iowa, July 31, 1854, son of Caleb 
and Mary (Matteer). His grandparents were of 
New England birth. He was educated at Willu- 
mette University, Salem, Oregon. Subsequently he 
attended the Divinity School of St. Lawrence College, 
Canton, N. Y., graduating in June, 1878. He was 
ordained at Kent, Ohio, in September, 1878, and 
first settled in a country church in Ohio; in 1880 he 
was stationed in the Universalist Church in Bryan 
Williams County, Ohio; in 1882, pastor of Shawmut 
Universalist Church in Boston, in 1890 was appointed 
a member of the Universalist general mission to 
Japan and spent four years arranging the missions 
there. He then returned to Boston and became 
pastor of the Every Day Church, and later became 
pastor of the Beacon Universalist Church in 
Brookline. 

Rev. Dr. Perin has just completed (1906) a hand- 
some church edifice at Coolidge Comer, Brookline, 
but all of his spare moments are devoted to the 
Franklin Square House, of which he is president. 
The Franklin Square House is one of the most 
deserving of charitable and philanthropic institutions 
of the city. It was founded by him in 1902 as a 
home-hotel for self-supporting girls and students 
with moderate incomes. The Institute cost over 
$300,000, a large part of which Dr. Perin raised by 
personal solidtation. The home will accommodate 



about four hundred guests. Dr. Perin regards the 
foundation of this Institution as his best work. He 
is a member of the Odd Fellows, Masonic Fraternity, 
Boston Commandery. 




Charles H* Utiey. 

Utley, Charles H., a resident of Brookline and 
a prominent business man, was born in Boston, 
November 27, 1857. In 1875 Mr. Utley entered the 
wholesale produce business, and continued in that 
line till 1898.' He came to Brookline in 1876, and 
has always taken a keen interest in the advancement 
and welfare of the town. He was Representative 
during the years 1894, 1895, and 1896. Of recent 
years his many business connections have not allowed 
him time to serve Brookline in public life. Mr. 
Utley is, at the present time president of the Quincy 
Market Cold Storage & Warehouse Co., Treasurer 
of the Columbus Manufacturing Co., a 30,000 
spindle cotton mill, located at Columbus, Ga., Di- 
rector in the Beacon Trust Co., the West Point Manu- 
facturing Co., the Brookside Mills, and the River- 
dale Mills. He was the first President of the River- 
dale Casino and is a member of Exchange, Art, 
Boston Athletic, Brae Burn, Country Clubs, and 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 
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The Holtzcr-Cabot Electric Co- 

The history of Brookline would be incomplete 
if it did not speak of the origin and growth of The 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. For thirty-one years 
this industry, a distinctively Brookline enterprise, 
has been struggling upward through the various 
stages of development imtil to-day it is found 
occupying in its two factories, 100,000 square feet 
of floor space and employing normally about 600 
persons. It has become not only the leading in- 
dustry of Brookline, but a concern of far-reaching 



not by any means complete the hst of applications 
of this wonderful force . It is obviously impossible 
for any one concern to cover the entire field in a 
thorough manner. It is beUeved, however, that 
there is no concern in existence, the General 
Electric Co. alone excepted, which manufactures 
such a wide diversity of electrical apphances as 
does the Holtzer-Cabot Co. 

The business had its birth in 1874 in a shop 
occupying the basement and first floor of the 
Harvard Building, Harvard Square, where Mr. 
Charles W. Holtzer conducted in his own name 




HOLTZER-CABOT BUILDING. 



reputation, whose name is known wherever 
electricity finds a commercial use. 

It is difficult for any person not working directly 
in the electrical field to realize the extent to 
which this form of energy is being used. The 
arc and incandescent lamp, electric motor, the 
storage battery, the electrolytic cell, the telegraph, 
telephone, fire alarm, dental and medical ap- 
pliances, electric furnace and electric heater, do 



the manufacture and installation of a number of 
the early fonns of electrical apparatus. Here 
the business remained four or five years, after 
which the first factory building, which is still 
standing on Boylston Street, was erected. Out- 
growing this building and an addition, Mr. 
Holtzer next purchased the CathoUc Church on 
Station Street, part of it being fitted up to meet 
the demands of the business, and the remainder 
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being rented for various purposes. In the course 
of a few years, however, the rented portions were 
gradually absorbed, until the entire building 
was required, as were also several additions and 
two four-story brick wings, which were erected 
as the business expanded. In 1902 the Company 
foimd itself occup3dng all the available ground 
and demanding still more room, so in this year 
there was leased a six-story building on Albany 
Street, Boston, which is now devoted entirely to 
the work of the motor and dynamo department. 

In the early years of the business, attention was 
given only to the simpler forms of electrical ap- 
paratus, batteries, bells, switches, etc. To some 
extent, also, the concern was occupied as a dealer 
in, and exporter of, certain electrical appUances 
which it did not manufacture. These, however, 
were dropped later, and the entire attention of 
the Company given to the manufacturing branch 
of the industry. It has been the poUcy of the 
Company to give attention particularly to the 
development of electrical specialties and to new 
and original appUcations of electric current, 
and on that accoimt the history of the Company 
is to a great extent interwoven with the com- 
mercial development of electricity. 

The business divides roughly into two depart- 
ments, that devoted to electro-dynamic machinery 
and that given to the manufacture of telephone 
apparatus and its alUed lines. In the former 
department there are made dynamos for generat- 
ing current for light and power purposes and 
motors for a very wide variety of uses. Here 
are made also special dynamos for the electro- 
deposition of metals, and various combinations 
and modifications of dynamos and motors for the 
conversion of current from one kind to another. 
In the telephone department are produced 
switchboards magneto generators, receivers, 
transmitters, and other parts that go to make up 
complete telephones. An important line of this 
Company for a number of years, has been a 
special system of inter-communicating tele- 
phones for connecting the different parts of 
factories, residences, stores, schools, etc. 

Other appliances made in this department, 
and employed in the electrical transmission of 
signals, are the familar house and hotel an- 



nunciators, and the watchman's time detector. 
A great variety of gongs, bells and electrically 
and mechanically operated alarms are manu- 
factured in this department. 

The name of the Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. is 
prominently identified with the growth of the 
independent telephone movement in the South 
and West. Being one of the first to enter the 
field, it has kept pace with the development of 
the enterprise, and its apparatus is used very 
largely in the independent telephone exchanges 
throughout the country. Equally well known is 
the special machinery made by this Company for 
the power plant equipment of central energy 
telephone systems. The Holtzer-Cabot Electric 
Co. manufactures, practically to the exclusion of 
all other manufacturers, power plant machinery 
for the independent telephone manufacturers of 
the United States. 

In the various departments of the United 
States Government, the apparatus of the Holtzer- 
Cabot Electric Co. has found considerable favor. 
For ten years the Post Office Department has 
bought from this Company almost its entire 
supply of motors for operating canceling machines. 
The War Department is using a number of 
Holtzer-Cabot motors for operating the disap- 
pearing gun carriages and for other purposes, also 
special telephones for submarine work and for 
controlUng gun fire. On eighteen or more of our 
later battleships, cruisers, training ships, sub- 
marine torpedo boats, etc., are to be found 
Holtzer-Cabot motors, telephones, and signaUng 
apparatus, which have been especially designed 
to meet the exacting service. 

The official life of the Company has undergone 
a nmnber of changes. In 1887 Mr. Holtzer as- 
sociated with him Mr. George E. Cabot, and two 
years later the firm was incorporated \mder the 
laws of Massachusetts as The Holtzer-Cabot 
Electric Company. The present officials of the 
Company are as follows : 

President, Charles W. Holtzer ; Secretary and 
Treasurer, WilUam S. Kemp ; General Manager, 
Thomas W. Ness ; Assistant General Manager, 
William E. Haseltine ; Western Manager, Edwin 
R. Harding. 
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BROOKLINE TOWN GOVERNMENT, J906, 



Town Clerk, Edward W. Baker. 

Selectmen and Board of Health. — ^William 
Craig, chairman, Horace James, Nathaniel Co- 
nant, John A. Curtin, Philip S. Parker, Edward 

A. McEttrick, Clerk, Geo. F. Joyce, Sec'y. 
Overseers of the Poor. — ^William Craig, Horace 

James, Nathaniel Conant, John A. Curtin, Philip 
S. Parker, IVIiss Martha W. Edgerly,.Miss Sarah 

B. Train. 

Treasurer and Collector. — George H. Worthley. 

Assessors. — Charles H. Stearns, Thomas H. 
Talbot, Daniel J. Daley. 

H. Lincoln Chase, M. D., Agent Board of 
Health. 

Francis P. Denny, M. D., Bacteriologist and 
Director of Laboratory. 

Frederick H. Osgood, M. R. C. V. S., Inspector 
of Animals, Provisions and Milk. 

School Committee. — Mrs. Edith C. Baker, 
FrankUn W. Hobbs, Thomas B. Fitzpatrick, 
Everett M. Bowker, Mrs. Ruth C. Paine, Michael 
DriscoU, Walter Channing, WilUam H. Lyon, 
George I. Aldrich, Superintendent. 

Trustees of Public Library. — ^William H. Lyon, 
Edward Stanwood, Leonard K. Storrs, Frederick 
L. Gay, Rufus G. F. Candage, Desmond Fitz- 
Gerald, Tappan E. Francis, Moses Williams, 
Daniel Dulany Addison, James M. Codman, 
Prentiss Cummings, Leslie C. Wead. Louisa 
M. Hooper, Librarian. 

Trustees of Walnut Hills Cemetery. — Desmond 
FitzGerald, Leonard K. Storrs, Harvey H. Baker, 
Charles H. Steams, Frederick P. Cabot, Charles 
S. Sargent. 

Water Board. — Oscar B. Mowry, Timothy J. 
Burke, George H. Francis. 

Supt. of Water Works. — Fayette A. Forbes. 



Park Commissioners. — Desmond FitzGerald, 
Charles S. Sargent, Albert L. Lincoln. 

Committee for Planting Trees. — Lyman J. 
Clark, James H. Bowditch, Miss Emma G. Cum- 
mings. 

Auditors. — Gardner C. Brooks, Charles F. 
Read, George Rogers. 

Town Clerks. — ^The following Ust enumerates 
the town clerks who have served the town of 
BrookUne, and the periods when each have held 
oflSce : 

Josiah Winchester, Sr., 1706-07 and .10-13; 
Sam'l Sewall, 1708-09 and il2-14-26; Thos. 
Stedman, 1711; John Seaver, 1715-16 and 17- 
18; Edward White, 1727-45; Henry Sewall, 
1746; Ebenezer Davis, 1747-48 and 49-51; 
Henry Davis, 1750; Jonathan Winchester, 1752- 
57; Isaac Gardner, Jr., 1758-75; Stephen Sharp, 
1776-1813; Oliver Whyte, 1814-'41; Otis With- 
ington, 1842-45; Artemus Newell, 1846-'49; Wil- 
liam Aspinwall, 1850-51; Benj. F. Baker, 1852- 
98; Edward W. Baker, present incumbent. 

Town Treasurers. — ^The following list enum- 
erates the treasurers who have served the town of 
BrookUne and the periods when each have held : 

Sama Sewall, Jr., 1707-12-14-15-18-26; Josiah 
Winchester, 1713-16; Joseph Goddard, 1717; 
Edward White, 1719-25, Sam'l White, 1727-45; 
Henry Sewall, 1746; Ebenezer Davis, 1747-49-51- 
68-72; Henry Davis, 1750; Jonathan Winchester, 
1752-57; Isaac Gardner Jr., 1758-67-70; Benj. 
White, 1773-79; Major Wm. Thompson, 1780; 
Dr. Wm. Aspinwall, 1781-90; Stephen Sharp, 
1791-1813; Ebenezer Heath, 1814-28; Oliver 
Whyte, 1829-37; Artemas Newell, 1838-47; Ste- 
phen S. C. Jones, 1848; Moses Withington, 
1849-84; Geo. H. Worthley, present imcumbent. 
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LIST OF SELECTMEN, REPRESENTATIVES TO MASSA- 
CHUSETTS LEGISLATURE AND TRUSTEES OF 
PUBLIC LIBRARY FROM 1705 TO 1906, TOWN OF 
BROOKLINE. 



GARDNER, LIEUT., THOMAS, 1706, '07, 

'11, '12. 
ASPINWALL, SAMUEL, 1706, '07, '11, 

'12, '14, '15, '16, '17, '18. 
WINCHESTER, JOHN, 1706, '07, '08, '09, 

'10, '11, '16, '25, '26, '33, '37. 
WHITE, BENJAMIN, 1706, '17, '18, '27. 

'28, '29 '30, '31, '32. 
STEDMAN, THOMAS, 1707, '08, '09, '10, 

'13, '16, '18. 
SEWELL, SAMUEL, 1706, '08, '09, '10, 

'12, '14, '15. 
DREW, EROSAMOND, 1713. 
WINCHESTER, JOSIAH, 1713, '14, '17. 
SEAVER, JOHN, 1715, '18, '37. 
GARDNER, JOSEPH, 1719, '20. 
WINCHESTER, UEUT., HENRY, 1719, 

•20, '21, '22, '23, '24, '25, '36, '40. 
GARDNER, CAPT., CALEB, 1719, '20, 

'21, '22, '25, '27, '28, '29, '30, '31. 
GRIGGS, JAMES, 1721, '26. 
BOYLSTON, PETER, 1722, '23, '24. 
WHITE, SAMUEL, 1723, '24. '25, '34, '35, 

'36, '39, '40, '41, '42, '43, '44, '45. '46, 

'47, '48, '49, '50, '51, '52, '53, '54, '57. 
GARDNER, ISAAC, 1725, '33, '37, '45. '46, 

•47. 
SHARP, CAPT., ROBERT, 1726, '27, '28, 

'29, '32, '34, '35, '38, '39, '47, '48, '49. 
COTTON, DEACON, THOMAS, 1730. 
WOODWARD, ABRAHAM, 1731, '34, '35, 

'43, '50, '51, '54, '55, '56, '57, 58, '59. 
WINCHESTER, ELHANNAN, 1731, '32. 
WHITE, CAPT.. EDWARD, 1733. '36, 

'40, '42, '43, '47, '52, '53. 
CLARK, SAMUEL, 1733, '36. 
CHILD, JOSHUA, 1733. 
GLBASON, WILLIAM, 1738, '39. 
GARDNER, CAPT., BENJAMIN, 1738, 

'55, '56. 
ASPINWALL, COL., THOMAS, 1738, '41, 

'42, '44, '45, '46, '47, '48, '49. '58, '76, 

'79, '85. 
SEAVER, NATHANIEL, 1738. . 
DAVIS, WILLIAM, 1741. 
BOYLSTON, DR., ZABDIEL, 1744. 
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'56, '57. 
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GRIDLEY, JEREMY, 1760, '61, '67. 
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•64. '65, '66, '67. '68. '69. '94. '95. 
GARDNER. ISAAC, JR., 1760. '61, '62, 

'63. '64. '65, '66, '67, '68, '69, '71, '72, 

'73. '85. '86. 
WHITE. CAPT., BENJAMIN, 1762. '63. 

'64, '65. '66. '67, '68, '70. '71. '72, '73, 

'74*, '75. '76, '78, '79. '81, '82. 
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'64, '65, '66. 
WHITE, MAJOR, MOSES, 1765, '78. '79, 

'83, '84, '87. '88, '89, '90. 
GODDARD, CAPT.. JOHN. 1767, '68, '69. 

'74, '76, '78, '80, '81. '82, '85, '86, '93. 
GRIGGS. THOMAS, 1768. '69. '75, '76. 
GARDNER, EUSHA, 1769, '77. 
WINCHESTER, ISAAC, 1770. 
CHILD, ISAAC, 1770, '71, '72, '73, '74, 

'75. '76. 
THOMPSON, MAJOR, WILLIAM, 1770, 

'80. 
COREY, CAPT., TIMOTHY, 1777, '93, 

'94, '95. 
WINCHESTER, ELHANAN, 1778. 
CRAFT, CAPT., SAMUEL, 1778, '79, '87, 

'88, '89, '90. '99. 1800, '01, '02, '03, '04, 

'05, '06, '07, '08. '09. 
SHARP, STEPHEN, 1779, '83, '84, '93. 

'96, '97. '98, '99, 1800, '01, '02, '03, 

'04, '05. '06, '07, '08, '09, '10, '11, '12. 

'13. 
CAMPBELL, CAPT., WILLIAM, 1780, 

'81, '82. 
CRAFT, CALEB, 1783, '84, '91, '92. 
DANA. DANIEL, 1785. 
CLARK, DEACON, SAMUEL, 1787, '88, 

'89. '90, '99, 1800, '01, '02, '03, '04, 

'05, '06, '07, '08, '09. 
GARDNER, ISAAC S., 1791, '92, '96, '97, 

'98, 1814, '15, '16, '17. 
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'23, '24, '25, '26, '27, '28, '29, '30. 
HEATH, EBENEZER, 1825, '26, '27, '28, 

'29. 
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'67, '68, '69. 
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STODDARD, BELA, 1848. 
CRAFT, SAMUEL, 1849. 
DAVENPORT, JERATHMEEL, 1850, '51, 

'52, '53. 
DEARBORN, WILLIAM, 1850, '51, '52. 
COOLIDGE, DAVID S., 1852, '53, '54. 
ABBOTT, JOHN C, 1854. 
WILLIAMS, HOWARD S., 1855, '56, '57, 

'58. '59. 



HEAD, CHARLES D., 1870, '71, '72, '73, 

'74, '75. 
WHITTEMORE, AUGUSTUS, 1870. 
ASPINWALL, WILLIAM, 1871, '72. 
KIRBY, CHARLES K., 1871, '72, '73, '74, 

'75. 
EDGERLEY, JAMES W., 1871, '72, '73, 

'78. 
BROADHEAD, DANIEL S., 1873. 
BENTON, AUSTIN W., 1874, '75. 
BOWDITCH, WILLIAM L, 1876, '77, '78. 
CODMAN, JAMES M., 1876, '77. 
LAWRENCE, FRANCIS W., 1876, '77, 

'78, '79, '82, '83, '84, '85, '86, '87. 
RUSSELL, MARSHALL, 1876, '77. 
WHYTE, OLIVER, 1877, '78, '79, '80, '81, 

'83, '84. 
WILLIAMS, MOSES, JR., 1879. 
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CANDAGE, R. G. F., 1879, '80, '81. 
DREW, CHARLES H., 1880, '81, '82, '83, 

'94, '95, '96. 
LINCOLN. ROLAND C, 1880. '81. 
COOLIDGE, WILLIAM D., 1882. 
LYFORD, NATHANIEL, 1882. 
SPAULDING, CHARLES F., 1883. 
ROGERS, JOHN K., 1883, '84, '85. 
CHANDLER, ALFRED D., 1884, '85, '86, 

resigned Nov. 18, 1886. 
HAND, JAMES B., 1884, '85, '86, '87, '88, 

'90, '91, '92. '93. 
LINCOLN, ALBERT, JR., 1886, '87, '88, 

'89, '90, '91, '92. 
BOWKER, WATTS H., 1887, '88, '89, '90. 
DALAND, TUCKER, 1888, '89, '90, '91, 

'92, '93, '94. 
CHESTER, WALSTEIN R., 1889. 



PINKHAM, THEODORE, 1891, '92, '93. 
CODMAN, JAMES M., JR., 1893, '94, '95, 

'96, '97, '98, '99, 1900. '01, '02, '03, '04, 

'05, '06, reBigned 1906, succeeded by 

Philip S. Parker. 
SEAVER, WILLIAM J., 1894, '95. 
CONANT, NATHANIEL, 1895, '96, '97, 

'98, '99, 1900, '01, '02, '03, '04, '05, 

'06. 
MERRILL, LUTHER M., 1896. '97, '98, 

'99, 1900, '01. 
HUMPHREY, WILLIAM F., 1896, '97, 

'98, '99, 1900, '01, '02, '03, '04, '05. 
PEARSON, CHARLES H., 1901, '02, '03. 
CRAIG, WILLIAM, 1904, '05. '06. 
CURTIN, JOHN A., 1906. 
PARKER, PHILIP S., 1906. 



LIST OF REPRESENTATIVES TO GENERAL COURT, 
1709 TO 1906. 



WINCHESTER, JOHN, 1709, '10. 
WINCHESTER, JOSIAH, 1711, '13 '17. 
SEWALL, SAMUEL, JR., 1712. 
GARDNER, LIEUT., THOMAS, 1718. 
No representation, 1714, '15, '16, '19, 

'20. 
EDWARD WHITE, 1721, '22, '23, '24, '26. 

'41, '42, '47. 
No record for 1725. 
SAMUEL WHITE, 1727, '29. '30, '35, 

'36, '37, '39, '43, '44, '49. 
No record, 1728. 
BENJAMIN WHITE, 1731. 
No record, 1732, '33. 
Voted not to send, 1734. 
No record, 1738. 
Voted not to send, 1740. 
No record, 1745. 
Voted not to send, 1746, '48, '50, '51. 

'52, '53, '54, '58, '59, '60, '61, '62, '63, 

'64, '65, '66. 
GRIDLEY, JEREMIAH. 1755, '56, '57, 

'67. 
WHI'TE, CAPT., BENJAMIN, 1768, '70, 

'71, '72, '73, '74, '75, '81, '83. 
DAVIS, DEACON, EBENEZER, 1769. 
GODDARD, JOHN, 1776, '84, '85, '86, 

'87, '88, '89, '92. 
WINCHESTER, ELHANAN, 1777. 
ASPINWALL, COL., THOMAS, 1778, 

'79, '80. 
Voted not to Bend, 1782, '93. 
ASPINWALL, DR., WILLIAM, 1790, 

'91, '94, '95. '96, '97, '98, '99. 



SHARP. STEPHEN, 1800 to 1812. 
GARDNER, ISAAC S., 1813, '14, '15, 

'16, '17, '18. 
ROBINSON, DEACON, JOHN, 1819 to 

1827, 1830 to 1833. 
CLARK, DEACON, JOSHUA C, 1828, 

'29. 
Voted not to send, 1834. 
GRIGGS, DAVID R., 1835. 
GRIGGS, DEACON, THOMAS, 1836, 

'37, '38. 
No choice, 1839. 
OUVER, HENRY J., 1840. 
Voted not to send, 1841. 
KENDALL, DEACON, THOMAS, 1842, 

'43, '44. 
No choice, 1845, '46. 
HOWE, JOHN, 1847, '48. 
STEARNS, MARSHALL, 1849. 
ASPINWALL, WILLIAM, 1850, '51. 
HUMPHREY, WILLARD A., 1852, '53. 
WILDER, DAVID, JR., 1854. 
TURNER, JOHN N., 1855. 
GODDARD, ABIJAH W., 1856, '68. 
PARSONS, THOMAS, 1857, '58, '59, '61, 

'62, '67. 
SECCOMB, EDWARD R., 1860. 
BARTLETT, JAMES, 1863, '64. 
CANDLER, JOHN W., 1865. 
HOMER, GEORGE F., 1866. 
BEARD, ALANSON W., 1869, '70. 
BENTON, AUSTIN W., 1871, '72. 
WILLIAMS, MOSES, JR., 1873, '74, '75. 
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THOMAS, EDWARD I., 1876, '77, '78, 

'79, '80. 
CANDAGE, RUFUS G. F., 1881, '82, 

'83. 
BAKER, BENJAMIN F., 1884. 
FAY, CLEMENT K., 1885, '86. 
CARPENTER, GEORGE N., 1887, '88, 

'89, '90, '91. 
BATES, JACOB P., 1892. 



WHITE, WILLIAM H., 1893. 
UTLEY, CHARLES H., 1894, '95, '96. 
GIBBS, EMERY B., 1897. 
CODMAN, JAMES M., JR., 1898. 
DEAN, BENJAMIN C, 1899, 1900, '01, 

'02, '03. 
WALKER, JOSEPH, 1904, '05, '06, 

elected for 1907. 
WHITE, NORMAN H., elected for 1907. 



TRUSTEES OF BROOKLINE PUBLIC LIBRARY, FROM 
1857 TO 1906. 



PARSONS, THOMAS, first president of 

board, 1857 to 1886. 
HEDGE, REV. F. H., 1857 to 1863. 
LAWRENCE, AMOS A., 1857 to 1862. 
BOWDITCH, WM. I., 1857 to 1861, 1867 

to 1872. 
BAKER, BENJAMIN F., 1857 to 1874, 

1880 to 1892, 1893, '94, '95, '96, '97, 
. '98. 
BARTLETT, JAMES, 1857. 
STEARNS, MARSHALL, 1857. 
DANA, EDWARD A., 1857, '58, '65, '66, 

'67, '68. 
CHANDLER, T. P., 1857 to 1866. 
TURNER, JOHN N., 1857 to 1863. 
HOWE, JAMES M., 1857 to 1862. 
ATKINSON, EDWARD, 1857. 
HOMER, GEORGE F., 1858 to 1875. 
ASPINWALL, WILLIAM, 1858 to 1875, 

'79 to 1892. 
DUPEE, JAMES A., 1858, '62. 
EMERSON, E. C, 1859 to 1869. 
WELLMAN, WILLIAM A., 1859 to 

1863. 
COTTING, CHARLES U., 1863 to 1870. 
DIMAN, REV., J. L., 1863, '64. 
PHILBRICK, WILLIAM D., 1863 to 

1866. 
CANDLER, JOHN W., 1864 to 1873. 
LAMSON, REV., WILLIAM, 1864 to 

1876. 
SHEDD, J. H., 1864, '65. 
HEAD, CHARLES D., 1866 to 1889. 
ABBOTT, JOHN C, 1867 to 1870. 
SHURTLIFF, DR., AUGUSTINE, 1869 

to 1900. 



CABOT, EDWARD C, 1870 to 1874. 

AMORY, DR., ROBERT, 1871 to 1877. 

CANDAGE, R. G. F., 1871 to 1906 in- 
clusive. 

DAVIS, ROBERT S., 1873 to 1875. 

TOWLE, GEORGE M., 1874 to 1888. 

CODMAN, JAMES M., 1875 to 1906. 

CHANDLER, ALFRED D., 1875 to 
1887. 

DREW, CHARLES H., 1876 to 1903. 

\»ELLS, JOHN, 1876. 

FAY, CLEMENT K., 1871 to 1875. 

BROWN, REV., H. N., 1877 to 1895. 

FOOR, HENRY V., 1877, '79. 

V\HITNEY. HENRY M.. 1878. '79 

FARLEY, JAMES P., JR., 1878, '79, '80. 

TALBOT, THOMAS H., 1880. 

FRANCIS, DR., T. B., 1881 to 1906. 

HASELTINB, WILLIAM B., 1881 to 
1895. 

FITZ GERALD, DESMOND, 1888 to 
1906. 

SOULE. CHARLES C, 1889 to 1899. 

HOVEY, EDWARD E., 1889 to 1892. 

STORRS, LEONARD K., 1890 to 1906. 

STANWOOD, EDWARD, 1893 to 1906. 

CUMMINGS, PRENTISS, 1896 to 1906. 

HOAR, J. EMERY, 1896 to 1902. 

NORTH, S. N. D., 1899 to 1903. 

LYON, WILLIAM H., 1900 to 1906. 

ADDISON, DANIEL D., 1902 to 1906. 

WILLIAMS, MOSEC, 1903 to 1906. 

GAY. FREDERICK L.. 1904 io 1906. 

WEAD, LESUE C, 1905 to 1906. 
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